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With a Free Tranſlation, | 7 
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A Large DISSERTATION upon the Uſcful- 
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CORY LITE INES I ' 


PREFACE. 


85 N H Fo Character of SALLUST as an Hi- 
Fe a ar ſtorian, is Jo well known, and ſo juſtly 
25 WM. EY eſtabliſhed i in the Learned World, that I 
I judge it needleſs to enlarge upon the Sub- 
DEB je? and 1 decline it the rather, becauſe 
T. am ſenf ble 4 of that Kind from a Tranſla- 
tor or Commentator, are generally, and but too juſtly, 
ſuſpected by the moſt ſenſible Readers, to proceed only 
from a Deſign to ſet off, or recommend more effeftually 
his own Performance: Tho* how little I am diſpoſed to 
that ſelfiſh Piece of Pedantry, the Preface to my FLo- 
RUS may convince the Reader; and to give him yet 
further Proof of it, I ſhall here take Notice of the. 
only material Fault I know of in SALLUST. 

ONE of the Qualifications indiſpenſably required 
in an Hiſtorian, is Impartiality. I grant our Author 
bas given a remarkable Inſtance of this, in undertaking 
to write the Hiſtory of Catiline's Conſpiracy, wherein 
he could not avoid ſpeaking much of his Enemy Cicero, 
in a Manner that could not but be for his Honour, 
which he has not only done decently, but with Commen- 
dation 7 his Vigilance and Concern for the I 
a 2 unde/ 
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under the Titles of Clariſſimus Conſul, and Optimus 
Conſul. The former indeed-he puts into the Mouth of + 
Julius Cæſar. But he might notwithſtanding have ea- 
fily avoided that elevated Epitbet; ſince he has only 
given us the Senſe, and not the Words of Cæſar, whoſe 
Stile is very different from that of his Speech. in Sallult. . 
This, I ſay, is a commendable Inſtance of his Impar- 
tiality, if he was not at the writing reconciled to Cice- 
ro, as ſome have imagined. But then, I think, be 
has failed as much in his Parallel betwixt Cato and 
Ceſar. I is an Outrage upon common Senſe, to run 4 
Parallel betwixt two Men of ſuch oppoſite Charakters, 
ſo as to leave it at laſt a diſputable Point, which was 
the greater and better of the two : Inſomuch that any 
one who was to know nothing of Cæſar, but by our 
Author's Account of bim, would certainly take him for 
a very worthy glorious Man. Whereas his true Cha- 
rater is the Reverſe. [He was indeed a Perſon of vaſt 
| Abilities. But then he had nothing in him, that bore 
| any Reſemblance of a Virtue, but what was directly 
| intended to promote the worſt and moſt wicked Deſign, 
that can enter inio the Heart of Man to concerve, the 
Deſtruction of the Liberties of his Country. The Ge- 
neroſity, Eaſineſs and Clemency, our Author celebrates 
| him for, were in him Arts or Tricks, prattiſed purely 
f with a View to acquire, and ſecure to himſelf, the Poſ- 
* ſelſion of an arbitrary Power over his Fellow-Citixens. 
Otherwiſe he had ſo little of thoſe good Qualities ſepa- 
rated from ſuch a View, that this generous eaſy Gen- 


. tleman would have made no Scruple, to have ſwept rhe 
== Globe of the Earth of one half of its Inhabitants, by 
_ Fire and Sword, or any other Methods of Deſtructi- 
2 on, in order to rule the Remainder at Pleaſure. And, 
4g. to uſe the Words of Cato in his Speech to the Senate, 


e. Occaſion of Catiline”s Conſpiracy, Shall any one 
1 talk to me in this Caſe of Mildnejs and Mercy? Fre 
| | that 
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that Man be accounted, or ſtiled mild and mertifud, 


whoſe inſatiable Thirſt after Power made him wade 


through Seas of Blood to come at it. He was not 4 
whit better Man than Catiline, but had a great deal 
more Cunning, and much greater Abilities, whereby be 
at length executed with Succeſs, what the other atiempt- 
ed only to his own Deſtruction. He was ſbretodly fuſ- 
pected to be privy to Catiline*s Deſign, and engaged in 
it. And the great Concern he ſhewed to ſave the reſt of 
the Conſpirators, makes it not unlikely. However, bis 
having been concerned in a Plot of the like Nature be- 
fore, and indeed his whole Condutt from his early Youth 
to bis Death, plainly demonſtrate, that his Concern for 
them, proceeded not from any Tenderneſs of Nature, 
or Regard to the Laws of his Country, as be pretend- 
ed, in bis Speech to the Senate, but from a Deſign 10 
uſe them for the like Purpoſe, whenſoever a favourable 
Opportunity might preſent. It was abſurd, as Cato 
juſtly obſerved in his Anfwer to him, at ſuch a Func- 
ture, when the City was in immediate Danger of being 
involved in Blood and Fire, and the whole Common- 
wealth ready to be ſwallowed up in one common Ruin, 
to ſtand dallying and dodging, as if all was ſafe and 
ſecure, and proceed according to the Preſcription of 


Laws, which never were, nor ever could be deſigned 


for Caſes of fuch a Nature as that was. When Villai- 
7 is carried to fo dangerous a Height, by Power and 
umbers together, as not to admit of the Obſervation 
of Laws deſigned only for common and ordinary Caſes, 
without the Hazard of a general Ruin, or utter Diſſo- 
lution of the Government, the Rulers of a Common- 
wealth, in ſuch a Caſe, are diſcharged from all ſuch 
Laws, and left to aft by that of Nature or Reaſon, 
which allows of all the Methods of Violence and Force, 
that appear neceſſary for the Preſervaticn of the State, 
from the Deſtruction that threatens it. Cæſar, in 


. ſhort, 
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re like w] at be wat; a 122 and 4 
Patriot. And to compare two fuch Men 
-whoſe Cbaracters were as oppoſite to one anot 
- us black and white, in the Manner our Author. has 
"om, war vile Dawbing, ſetting a Gloſs upon the moſt 
extreme Wickedneſs, to give it The Air and Tuſtre of 


8 UT this indeed is the only Flaw in our Author of 
tance, or worth while to trouble the Reader 
Keck — the Matter of bis Hiſtory, 
it is remarkable a ng enough. Atiline* s Con- 
ſpiracy was fuch a frye deſperate Defign,as is 4 55 
5 
he murtberous Projects, contrived by the Romay C 2 
tholicks, in Favour of their Religion, as they call it: 
W that famous Plot here. in England againſt 

ng JAMEs the Firſt and his Parliament. 

TH E War againſt King Jugurtha 00, for the 
T; me of its Continuance, is as full of important and 
remarkable Incidents, as any other in the whole Ro- 
man Hiſtory beſides. We ſee there fo what a Height 
Bribery ga; Corruption were at that Time got in Romes 
zo ſuch a Height indeed, that the Romans wanted. but 
one Thing to compleat their Shame and Ruin at once, 
bat is, to have had the Bill, which was preferred is 
the Pe * againſt the Penſioners to the King, rejected. 
this was what many of the Senate (in 0 2 22 
Bood a very great Majority) endeavoured b by clandeſtine 
Means, and fly Practices, to bring about. But the Peo- 
ple corrupt as they. were, yet were not wicked and 
Shameleſs enough to come into ſo vile a Project, which 
bad it ſucceeded, muſt, in all Probability, have made 
Jugurtha Maſter of Rome. To * Pay we may 
learn, from this and the ſubſequent Part of the. 1 


man Story, 1] ulius Cæſar ne bis long projected 
* 


* 
43399 


Sk en. ; Jhis Labs that whngk at 
* e ena amongſt che 
ofa Free State, unleſs fome pou werful Remedy 2 
be ſpeedily' applied, there the ſtruction of Le | 4 - 
ty muſt-unavoidably and preſently enſue, * Ky: "4 
AS for. the two Orations, as they. are alled, 7 5 
| Salluſt*; 10 TN about ſettling the Government, 1 "4 
have not thought: fit to tranſlate them, at well becauſe 1 
ö of the vile Flattery they are daſb d with, as alſo be- 
d 5 having been leſ⸗ "AF and regarded than the Hi- 
» they have not been conveyed down to us ſo correct, 
inſomuch that the Senſe — to be quite loft in ſome 
Places, by the * orruption of the Text, and in 
others 5 preſent Reading is is 4 beft diſputable. 


AS Tranſlations of the Claſſick Avrnons, both 
Literal and Free, are exceeding uſeful in learning the 
Latin Tongue, I have thought fit to ſubjoin to this Pre- 
face my Diſſertation upon that Subject, Tut confiderably 
enlarged. 1 am afraid indeed, the moſt judicious of my 
Readers may think, I bave given myſelf a — Trou 
ble, in dwelling fo long upon ſo plain a Subject. But I 
muſt beſeech ſuch to conſider the great Importance of it, | 
and withal the ſtrong Prejudice many, even School: Wo 
maſters, are poſſeſſed with againſt the Uſe of Tranſla-  : 
tions, and perhaps they may find Reaſon to be of a dif- 
ferent Opinion. A Perſon that was a Stranger to the 
Agſurdities of the Church of Rome, — certainly. 
think it a very needleſs Thing, for any one to go about 10 
preve in a long Diſcourſe, that a Bit of Bread cannot 
be a human Body. And yet to that Neceſſity have the 
Reformed been driven, inſomuch that many Men of the. 

greateſt Learning and Abilities amongft them, have 
writ largely. to expoſe the Madneſs of that A ſertion of 
the Romaniſts, and were never blamed for it. And 
cen tho the Abſurdity 1 write againſt, be indeed he 
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nol as groſs, as it is to maintain Bread to be 4 8 

1 to he a Man; yet ſince a great many 
tk the contrary, or at leaſt pretend ſo, and 
the Uſe of Tranſlations, and 


% 
7 — . them; I hope the Reader who confiders 
this, will not think what I bave urged againſt the 
common Method of Proceeding in our Grammar-Schools, 
in Favoar of Tranſlations, at ail too much, or more 
than , For where Prejudice hinders People 


at Pretence, re 


ſeeing what is right, in Matters of great Concern 
to the Publick, and 55 d diſpoſes them to decline and de- 
cry the Practice of it, there it will not only be excuſa- 
ble, but highly uſeful and neceſſary, to multiply Words, 
in order te ſet the Truth of the Caſe in as firong and 
glaring a Light as poſſible, till Prejudice vaniſhes be- 
fore it. Now that the Oppoſition made by many to the 
Uſe of Tranſlations is very abſurd, and can therefore be 


| fornged upon nothing bur 7 Prejudice, or ſomet bing wore, 


1.have, 1 prefume, in the Diſſertation fo | 
demonſtrated, that if it has no good Effet? upan er 
Advocates for the common Method. it may at leaſt pr 
vent indifferent and unprejudiced Perſons from ping 
miſled by them, and fo operate in Time o a tberough 
Reformation of fo palpable a Fault. 

THE Method of Education commonly "Allen in 
eur Schools, has long been the Subjeft of a general Com- 
plaint among ſt the Learned. I very early became 
fible of the Fuftneſs of that Complaint, and thought 7 
faw clearly, bow it was faulty and deficient in ſeveral 
Reſpetts. And as no Attempts were made by any one 
to reform it, I thereupon took up a Reſolution 10 try 
what I could do towards it myſelf. Which Reſolution 
Med in the Publication of an Eſſay upon the Sub- 
ject of Education, and ſeveral other Books, to ſup- 
port and render prafticable the Method laid down in 


_ the s But nat finding myſelf at Liberty enough to 


purſue 


11 I” 


a . / % „ . AO... Ne gf -es 


tbe cumberſome Employment I had upon my Hands, and 
being upon another Account quite weary of the Buſineſs, 
I quitted it, in order to employ my Studies and Pen 
more effetlually in carrying on a Deſign I had ſo much 
at Heart, with this Aſſurance that if my Sentiment; 
upon Education were right, I could not be employed in 


any way more uſeful to the Publick. And that my Sen- 
timents were juſt, or at leaſt that I was not + y out, 


or widely miſtaken, in the Method I propoſed, I thought 
T had ſome Reaſon to hope, from the great Approbation 
it met with from the moſt able Judges up and down the 
Kingdom ; of which I had good Affurance, by Letters 
from ſeveral of them, as well as other Information. 
7 therefore it ſhall pleaſe God to continue to me that 

ng State of Health I have hitherto enjoyed, and Gen- 
Hemen will be pleaſed to encourage me in my Projett, I 
ſhall ſpare no Pains, to furniſh our Schools with whas 
further Helps are wanted in them. And I hope ſuch 
Gentlemen as have done, or ſball do me the Honour to 
declare in my Favour, will further honour me by ſup- 
porting =) e for the Service of the Publick 
evith the Favour of their Recommendation, in order ta 
baniſh out of our Schools, that Abſurdity in Practice, 
which has hitherto generally prevailed therein. If they 
pleaſe but to intereſt themſelves in the Buſineſs, all Ob- 
ſtructions to the Work ariſing from Ignorance or Preju- 
dice, or what Motives ſoever, will quickly vaniſh ; 
and we may ſoon ſee ſuch a Revolution in our Schools, 
as will tend greatly to the Advancement of Learning 
and Virtue amongſt us. | 5 
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purſue the Deſign ſo cloſely as I wiſhed, by reaſon of 
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The following BO OK S; alt by Nr. AER E, ate 
ſold by A. Betteſworth and C. Hich, at the Recs 
Lion in Pater-noſter- Row, Lonpon; 


I. AN Eſſay upon Study, wherein Directions a 

the due Conduct thereot, and the Collection of a Li- 
brary proper for the Purpoſe, confiſting of the choiceſt Books 
in all the ſeveral Parts of Learning. Price 33. 

II. An Eſſay upon the Education of Youth in Grammar: 

Schools, wherein the vulgar Method of Teaching is exami- 

ned, and a new one propoſed for the more eaſy and ſpeedy 

training up of Youth to the Knowledge of the Learned Lan- 

guages, with Hiſtory, Geography, Chronology, c. The 
2d Edition, as large again as the ſt, Price 25. 

III. A new Grammar of the Latin Tongue, compriſing 
all in the Art neceſſary for Grammar-Schook, _T'o which is 
annexed, 4 Diſſe tation upon Language. Price is, 6d; 
bound in Sheep. I 
IV. Eutropit Hiſtorize Romane Brevia- !) 
rium. The 2d Edition. Price 25. 6 d. | 

V. C. Nepotis Vitæ excellentium I 
torum. The 3d Edition. Price 35. 7 

VI. L. Annæi Flori Epitome Rerum Ro- 
manarum. Price 2s. 64 > 

. VIE Juftini Hiftorize Philippice. Pr. 45. 

VIII. Corderii Colloquiorum Centuria 
ſelecta. Tbe 6th Edition. Price 13. 1 

IX. Eraſmi Colloquia ſelecta. The Sth | 
Edition. Price 13. 6d. 

N. 12 Cæſares, cum libera verſione. Files 
5. in Ca 
: XI. An Introduction to the making of Latin. The 8th 


Edition. Price 25. 
in Theor and Prac- 


XII. The Foundation of Morality 
tice confidered, againſt Dr. Samuel Clarke and Mr. Hutches 
fon. Price 1 s. 6 4. 

XIII. A 47 upon Moral Obligation, againſt Dr. 
#5, Price 6 
IV. An Examination of Dr. Middleton's Sketch or 
Plan of an Anſwer to Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, 
ſhewing the Tendency thereof to the Subverſion of Chriſti: 
nity and all Religion, Price 6 d. 


DISSERTATION 


Upon the Uszruingss of 


TRANSLATIONS. 
0 ſlick Aut hors, 


- Both Literal and Free, 
For the Eaſy Expedifious Attainment of the 
LATIN TONGUE, 


Being an Extract from the Eſſay upon Education, and 
5 — Books, publiſhed by Mr. CLarxs, late School-Maſter of 
Hull, now living in Glowcefter; but very much enlarged with 
further Thoughts upon the Subject, humbly offered to the Con- 

 fideration of the Learned, in order to a Reformation of the vul- 
gar Method of proceeding in Grammar-Schools, as to that im- 


Ki portant Article of Education, the Teaching of the Lais Tongue. 


2 Hozvzx duly confiders the vulgar Mz nagement 
of Youth in our Grammar-Schoals, will Inne 
to wonder, that amidſt the noble nn Teng for 
the Advancement of Learning, a 


of Education has been in a manner wholly ny | 
look'd. Whilſt the Great Men in the Common- wealt 45 
Letters have been bufily and Ne Fe lay'd, in im- 
| and carrying on the ſeveral Arts Sciences, th 
what was equally n „the Ste of | 
Touch. For had but this been as duly attended, as the im- 
b 2  portance 


XI 
portance of the Matter required, their Labours would have 
been of vaſtly more Uſe to the World. Grammars and 
Notes upon Authors we have in Abundance indeed, and 
more by far than are good for any thing; yet theſe where 
they are uſeful, are only ſo to ſuch as have made a conſiderable 
Progreſs in the Latin Tongue. But Beginners have been 
left wholly without any proper Helps, till of late ſome few 
have been provided for them, by one engaged in the laborious 
and troubleſome Employment of teaching School, who con- 
ſequently had both leſs Time, and leſs Eaſe of Mind for 
that Work, than many others better qualified to promote a 
rational Method of Education amongſt us, had they been 
pleaſed to turn their Thoughts upon the Subject, and puſh 
the Matter, by ſupplying our Schools with proper Books 
for the Purpoſe. But the Learned, it ſeems, have thought 
Things of this Kind below their Notice. There was more 
Credit and Fame to be got by writing for Men than Chil- 
dren, and therefore the latter have been ſtrangely neglected. 
As the Courſe of Life I was ſeveral Years engaged in, obli- 
ged me to turn my Thoughts this Way, .I have long fince 
publiſhed my Sentiments upon the * in a Treatiſe un- 
der the Title of an Eſſay upon the Education of Youth in 
Grammar-S$chools,W hat I have there ſaid, and elſewhere, up- 
on the Uſefulneſs of Tranſlations for- the eaſy expeditious 
Attainment of the Latin Tongue, I have thought fit to draw 
together under one View, but much enlarged with further 
Thoughts upon the Subject, in order to turn more effectual- 
Iy the Attention of the Publick upon a Matter of ſuch great 
and general Concern. 
TRANSLATIONS are of two Kinds, or there are two 
Ways of tranſlating Authors for the Uſe of Schools, the 
one Literal or Verbal, in which the Latin is rendered into 
:ngliſh. Word for Word, or the Senſe and Meaning of every 
ord in the Original is given in the Tranſlation ; the other 
Free and Proper, wherein Regard is only had to the Senſe, 
which the Tranſlator endeavours to expreſs in the moſt juſt 
and handſome Manner, without 8 give the pre- 
cife Meaning of every individual Word, as in the Literal or 
Verbal Way. Now both theſe Sorts of Tranſlations are 
ſo highly and apparently uſeful, for the ready Attainment 
ef the Latin Tongue, that it is really amazing the World 
ſhould not long fince have been ſenſible of it; and it is yet 
more amazing, that after ſo much has been ſaid upon the Sub- 
ect, and Tranſlations too of ſeveral Authors provided e. 
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the Uſe of Schools, to which no Exception has been taken, 
as ill done, that ever I could hear; yet a great many of our 
Maſters ſhould ſhew ſo ſtrong an Averſion to what is ſo ma- 
nifeſtly calculated for their Eaſe, at the ſame Time it is fit- 
ted for the greater Improvement of Youth under their Care, 
In order to open the Eyes of ſuch, if poſſible, upon a Matter 
ſo much for their Quiet, Intereſt, and Credit, I have thought 
fit to preſent them with this Diſſertation. I ſhall therefore 
ſpeak diſtinctly to the Uſefulneſs of TRANSLATIONS, both 


Literal and Free, And firſt of the Literal. 


. Wren Boys ſet forward in the reading of Authors, there 
are but three ſeveral Ways for them to proceed in. 1. By 
the Help of a Maſter to conſtrue their Leſſons to them. 2. 
By the Help of a Dictionary. Or, 3. By that of Literal 
'T ranſlations. 15 2 


I. As to the firſt, our Schools are very few of them pro- 


vided with any more than two Maſters; in which Caſe. it is 


impoſſible for a Man that has three or four Claſſes to take 
care of, to give that Attendance to them all, in the Way of 
conſtruing their Leſſons to them, as to keep them employed 
a third Part of the Time they have to ſpend in the School. 
For it is not ſufficient for a Maſter to conſtrue Boys a Leſſon 
once over from Beginning to End, in a Hurry (as is uſual, I 
believe) and ſo clear his Hands of them, in Expectation that 


| ſhould ſerve the Turn, by keeping them properly employed, 


and he be no more troubled with them for his Aſſiſtance upon 
that Leſſon. Alas! this will ſignify. juſt nothing at all. If 
he would aſſiſt them to any Purpoſe, he muſt go over each 
Period of a Leſſon diſtinctly and ſlowly by. itſelf, more than 
once; and then try the Boys in it one after another, helping 
them out, where he finds them faulter, or at a ſtand ; and 
not advancing further, *till the ſloweſt of them are pretty 
perfect in what they are upon. But then whilſt he is thus 
engaged with one Claſs, the reſt for want of Help, will 
have little or nothing to do, but gape and ftare about them, 
if they be not worſe employed. Beſides, this is ſuch a Piece 
of Drudgery, as few Maſters, I believe, will have any. great 
Stomach to. For where the Uſe of Tranſlations is rejected, 
and'the Maſter's Lungs are to ſupply the Want of them, he 
in regard to his own. Eaſe, and to ſave his Breath, is apt to 
make very ſhort Work of it, by ſerting the Boys but very 
little Leflons, not a third, or not a fourth Part of what 
oy might eaſily get, and to greater Perfection, by the 
Help of a Literal Tranſlation, without giving _ re 4 
7.20 I rou 
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Trouble at all. Two Thirds then of their Time at leaſt 
muſt be ſpent in ſauntering, or trifling; and 2 this 
oy wg arrange, will not. 2 wo abs 0 
or produce deſired Te peed 
Youth in their Buſineſs. - N 
I may add wr perbaps' not very many Maſters are 
qualified to furniſh. their Scholars, in conſtruing their Leſſons 
to — with Words ſo fit — proper ſor their Pu z as 
Literal Tranſlations will, done by a Perſon qualified with a 
competent Skill in the Language the Work. If any one 
wants to be convinced of this, let him make a Trial upon 
ſome of the Claſſick Authors already publiſhed with Li eral 
Tranſlations, Fuftin orFlorus forlnſtance,by tranſlating thre 
or four Chapters together, and comparing what he does wit 
what 1s already done, and I doubt not, but he will hoy 
ample Satisfaction of the Truth of what I have ſaid 
tho he may find his Performance to have the Advanta up- 
on the Compariſon, yet he will certainly find it him 
ſome Thought and Trouble here and there, to work it up 
to that Perfection. For the Latin Idiom differs ſo widely 
from the Engliſh, that it is no ſuch eaſy Buſineſs, as ſome may 
2 imagine, to tranſlate the cks literally, and a 
fame Time with tolerable Juſtneſs and Propriety of Lan- 
guage, ſo as the Engliſh may bear a Read endings without ap- 
abſolutely NY and ridiculous, It was this Dif- 
ty of the Work, I which deterred thoſe whoſe 
oper Buſineſs it was, fr m attem it, 'and fo has been 
the principal, if not the ſole Occaſion, that qur Schools have 
not been long fince provided with that admirable and obvious 
Help of Literal Tranſlations, ſo obviouſly ſuch, that — 
could not but be ſenſible of it, who yet nl deterred by the 
Difficulty of the mote, we te Fear of Cenſure, youre 
ge in the Taſk of fuppiying our Schools with a 
thing in that Way, No if this 6 if be bo ü 
eaſy Matter to tranſlate the Claſſick Authors literally, with 


207 tolerable Juſtneſs — of Language, muſt it not 
de a vaſt Advantage School-Maſters, 10 be gelivered 


from the r of Kane ting for proper Words, and often- 
times to no purpoſe, by y being proviet with good Tranſlati- 
ons, juſt and exact in their Kind ? In ſhort, I ſhall be hold 
to ſay, that not only Boys, but Maſters themſelves may 
many of them receive bog Improvement in their Buſineſs, 
of RD Authors, 
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II. As to the Uſe of a Dictionary. That Way 


more improper than the former, Young Boys 


awkward at finding Words in a Dictionary 
will con tly make a ſad Conſumption of their Time, 
a ſingle Word requiring as much as will ſuffice them for the 
. two or three Lines perfectly to conſtrue by the Help 
o a Literal Tranſlation. And then what a tedious while 
uſt they be in getting ſo many Lines to conſtrue by the 
Uk of a Dictionary, where they may have Occaſion, as 
auſt often happen, to look out half a Words or more 
r that Purpoſe? Does not the Abſurdity of ſuch a Method 
of Proceeding ſtare the Reader in the Face? And how can 
Gentlemen be eaſy in having their Sons carried on in a Way 
ſo manifeſtly trifling ? Which will appear yet more fo, when 
it is conſidered, that young Boys can indeed make but little 
Uſe of a Dictionary, for want of Senſe to diſtinguiſh, 
amongſt the various — many Words have, ſuch 
urpoſe; not to ſay too, that the beſt 
ictionaries will in this Caſe frequently fail them. But 
ſuppoſe all this was otherwiſe, yet by what Kind of Con- 
jaration muſt young Lads, betwixt Ten and Fourteen, un- 
ravel that perplexed Order of Words in the Latin Tongue ? 
This they can never do, give them what Inſtructions you 
will for it, till they come to have a pretty general Know- 
ledge of Words; ſo as that upon reading a Sentence once or 
twice ſlowly and attentively over, they either diſcover the 
Senſe, or come pretty near it. That alone, and not any 
Directions you can give 3 young, will enable them to 
unravel the intricate Order Words uſually have in the Latin 
Tongue. Now Literal Tranſlations direct them immedi- 
ately to the Order, in which Words are to be taken, and at 
the ſame Time immediately ſupply them with the Meaning, 
of ſuch Words as they want to know the Meaning of. All 
that has been ſaid upon this Head, appears to me fo very evi- 
dent and inconteſtable, that for my Part I ſee not how it 
can be diſputed by any one. . 
III. THERE is then no other proper Help left for young 
Lads in the reading of Authors, for the firſt three or four 


Years at leaſt of their being at School, but that of Literal 


Tranflations. If Boys, who cannot conjure to come at the 
Meaning of Words, muſt be helped to the Meaning of them 
ſome Way or other, is not the moſt eaſy expeditious Way 
the beſt? And ſuppoſing a Maſter could aſſiſt them to keep 
them conſtantly employed (which every one muſt ſee to = 
. utter 7 
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utterly impoſſible) or ſuppoſing they might make a hard 
Shift to do their Buſineſs in a poor blundering Manner by a 
Dictionary ** is the utmoſt any one of the leaſt Know- 
ledge in theſe Matters can ſuppoſe) yet what Occaſion can 
there be for either? when it is to the laſt Degree viſible, their 
Buſineſs may be more eaſily and effectually done by the Help 
of Literal Tranſlations.” Is it not vaſtly more eligible for a 
Boy, when he is at a ſtand for want of the proper Order or 
Meaning of Words, to be ſet a going immediately by one 
fingle Caſt of his Eye, than to be obliged to ſpend Time in 
tumbling and toſſing the Leaves of a Dictionary backward 
and forward, or trotting perpetually up and down the School 
to the Maſter or his Schoolfellows for their Help? Is it not as 
abſurd to deny this, as it would be to affirm that the beſt 
Way for a Work- man to go on eaſily and expeditiouſly 
with a Piece of Work, is not to have his Tools and Imple- 
ments in the Shop or Work- houſe about him, all ready at 
hand, but to have them all to ſeek, ſome in the Kitchen, 
others in the Garret, others in the Vard, or the furtheſt Part 
of the Town; to be all carefully hid again every Night, 
that .he may be ſure to have them all to ſeek again the next 
Day when he wants them? - Juſt like this is the common 
— of proceeding in our Schools, where the Uſe of Lite- 
ral Tranſlations is rejected. Help of the beſt Kind is pro- 
vided ſor Boys, by virtue whereof they may proceed eaſily, 
chearſully, and expeditiouſly, in their Buſineſs; and yet a 
great many Maſters will not let them make uſe of it, but 
inſtead thereof, will _— the poor Children to waſte two 
Thirds at leaſt of their Time in Sauntering and Play, or 
thumbing the Leaves of a Dictionary to Pieces, for the Be- 
nefit of the Book-ſellers, who alone reap any Benefit from 
this Piece of Wiſdom, whilſt the poor Boys only loſe their 
Time, and the Parents their Money by it. # 4 

Bur perhaps it may be alledged (for ſome I have known 
weak enough to make the Allegation) That the getting 
< their Leſſons by a Dictionary fixes the Meaning of Words 
£ better in the Memory of Boys, than the Uſe of Tranſla- 
tions. To which I anſwer, ſuppoſing it practicable for 
young Boys to get their Leſſons by the Help of a Dictiona- 
ty, which I have ſhewn it is not, yet does the toſſing over 
the Leaves of a Dictionary to find a Word, contribute to 
fix the Meaning of it, when found, in the Memory 7 If ſo, 
the longer Boys are in finding a Word, that is, the longer 
they are cer they come at the Senſe of a Word, the better 


they 
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| will remember it. Which is as much as to ſay, that the 
leſs Buſineſs they do, the greater Progreſs they will make; 
which I fear is too ridiculous to paſs with any body. The 
turning over the Leaves of a Dictionary, *tis evident, can 
ſignify no more to the Purpoſe, than the toſſing of a Ball, or 
the knocking down of Nine- Pins. What is it then that is 
of Uſe for fixing the Meaning of a Word in the Memory? 
*Tis plainly nothing but ſeeing it in the Dictionary, and re- 
peating it over and over again. And is there any thing of 
Charm in the Name of a Dictionary, that the ſeeing the + 
Meaning, of a Word in a Tranſlation running in a Column 
along with the Original, joined with the like Repetition of 
it, ſhould not produce the ſame Effect, and conduce as 
much to fix it in the 1 IT be reading a Word three 
or four Times over in a Dictionary, you ſay, will make a 
ſtrong Impreſſion upon the Mind. Will not reading the fame 
Word as often over in any other Book, under any other De- 
nomination, produce the like Impreſſion? If not, it muſt 
be becauſe the Leaf of a Dictionary, as ſuch, has ſome 
ſtrange bewitching Virtue in it, a Power of operating upon 
the Mind, and affecting it, which the Leaf of no other 
Book can poſſibly have. Riſum teneatis, 
 Inaveilikewiſc heard it alledged, That theUſe of Tran- 
© ſlations will make Boys idle;* an Allegation more ridicu- 
lous, if poſſible, than the former. As Boys Bufineſs is by 
the Uſe of "Tranſlations rendered vaſtly more eaſy to them, 
if their Faſk'or Leflon is increaſed in Proportion, as it ought 
to be, how is there any Encouragement given, or Allowance 
made, for Idleneſs? Tranſlations are deſigned to aſſiſt Boys 
in getting their Leſſons only, not in ſaying them to the Ma- 
ſter. In this latter Caſe the 'Franſlations are to be under 
cloſe Cover, that by the Manner of the Boys acquitting 
themſelves, -the Maſter may have Proof of their Diligence, 
or the contrary. And if ſame Methods are taken to en- 
courage Ihduſtry, and diſcourage Idleneſs, where Boys are 
helped by a Tranſlation, as where they have the Help of a 
Maſter, or are left to the Uſe of a Dictionary, why ſhould 
they not have the ſame Effect? If Sugar-Plumbs, Fruit, 
Play- things, or Half-pence, will make Boys attend-diligently 
to the Inſtructions of a Maſter, or thrum their Dictionary 
heartily, will they not operate as ſtrongly to make Boys 
diligent in the Uſe of a Tranſlation? Or, if Correcti 
be neceſſary, why ſhould it not work up a Lad to Induſtry, 
as well where he has the Aſſiſtance of a T ranſlation, as 5 
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he has not? Will a Tranſlation make n: thicker ſinned, 
or leſs ſenfible of Pain? O rem ridiculam, Cato, vt joco 
It is therefore a very ſenſeleſs I hing to fa wo that 
Nations will make Boys idle. One Way to encourage — 
10 Induſtry is, to make their Buline eaſy and pleaſant to 
them; which Tranſlations certain A do: And. therefore are a 
viſible Means,not to make them id oy induſtrious. Where- 
as in the vulgar Method of our Schools, B oys find it imprac · 
ticable to do their Buſineſs to Content, and ſo * oftenti 
rendered deſperately idle, e convinced by age 
worn Experience, that no Wan no Induſtry can uſe, 
!l avall to G65 ecure them effectua Wy (rom the e Ls 
HEsE Objections againſt the 1 of ran{lations have 
not however hindered, but that Tranſlations. have been 
thought ſo necellary for the eaſy and ſpeedy Attainment of the 
Greek Tongue, that for above theſe hundred and fifty Years 
laſt paſt, no Authors in-that — — have been publiſh'd 
without them. This might, one would think, have natu- 
rally led the World to the Purſuit of the ſame Method, at 
leaſt with the eaſier Authors, of the Latin Tongue for the 
Uſe of Schools. For muſt it not needs appear to any con- 
ſiderate Man a little unaccountable, that Tranſlation ſhould 
be thought uſeful and neceflary for Men or elder Bo + — 
order to their more eaſy and ſpeedy Progreſs in the 
Tongue, but neither neceſſary nor uſeful for younger, Boy: 
in the Attainment of the va . it agrecable to Ren 
or common Senſe, to ſuppoſe a Boy of — . ſeventeen 
Vears of Age ſtands in need of a ae to aſſiſt him 
in reading of Greek, but that a Boy of ten or twelye may 
do his Buſineſs in the Latin Tongue eaſily and expeditiouſly 
enough without any ſuch Help? Has a Child that Age 
more Senſe for the conſulting — ictionary, 
than he has for making uſe of a ac when he is 
arrived almoſt at the Years of — And what ſo 
Work would Boys make of it, if, upon entering the Gr 
{me they ſhould be denied the Uſe of A Latin Te- 
ſtament, to help i them in getting their Leſſons, and be obli- 
to pick th urs of thei Words out of a Lexicon? 
very body can ſee the A bſurdity of ſuch a Manner of pro- 
ceeding in this. Dances and would be forward enough to 
cry out againſt any Maſter that ſhould be guilty of it. And 
in To the like Abſurdi vey committed in the teaching of the La- 
goes glibly down, and paſſes for the moſt _- 
proceeding. Now what 8 it that diſpoſes 
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make ſo 7 a Difference, where there is none at all in the 
Nature of Things? Nothing but Cuſtom, the great Rule 
that moſt Men ufually go by in the moſt important Affairs 
of Life, without conſulting their Reaſon at all. Very few 
have the noble Freedom of Mind to examine Things ſtrict- 
ly and 4mpartially, in order to make the Reſult of ſuch Ex- 
amination the Rule of their Conduct. The Generality chuſe 
to fave themſelves that Trouble, by going with the Herd, 
qua itur, non qua eundum eſt, as a Great an amongſt the 
Antients words himſelf upon Occaſion of making the ſame 
Remark, it my Memory fails me not. 

As for the Hebrew Tongue, to facilitate the learning of 
that, Arias Montanus long fince publiſhed the Hebrew Bi- 
ble with an interlineary Verſion, for which, I doubt not, 
ſuch as apply themſelves to the Study of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, are thankful to his Memory; at leaſt they have a 
great deal of Reaſon, I am ſure, having received myſelf a 
great deal of Benefit from the Uſe of it in learning that Lan- 
guage. And Mr. Locke was ſo ſenſible of the vaſt Help to 

had from Literal Tranſlations, that he did not think it 
below him to publiſh f 's Fables in the ſame Form as 
Maontanus did the Hebrew Bible, with an interlineary Verfi- 
on. I grant indeed that Way of publiſhing Authors with 
the Tranſlation ſo intermixed with the Original, is not pro- 
per for Schools, But however what thoſe two Gentlemen 
did in that Way, ſhews ſufficiently their Opinion of the U ſe- 
fulneſs of Literal Tranſlations. And the latter, Mr, Locke, 
thought ſo well of them, that he declares in his Book of E- 
ducation, Mothers may by the Help of them teach their 
Sons the Latin Tongue themſelves, if they pleaſe. hat- 
ever Stir, ſays he, there is made about getting of Latin 
his (a young Gentleman's) Mother may teach it him verſe] , 
if ſhe will but ſpend two or three Hours in a Day with him, 
and make him read the Evangelifts in Letin to her. For 
need but buy a Latin-Teftament, and having got ſome body 10 
mark the laſt Syllable but one, in Words of above two Sylla- 
bles (which is enough to regulate her Pronunciation) read 
daily in the Goſpels, and then let ber avoid underflanding 
them in Latin, Pg can. And when ſhe underſiands the 
Evangelifts in Latin, let her in the ſame Manner read 
Afop's Fables, ped proceed on to Eutropius, Juſtin, and 
other ſuch Books. I do not mention this as an Imagination 
of what I 2 do, but as of Thing I have known 
done, and the Latin Tongue with Eaſe get this Way. 
| 4 
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To conclude, the Uſe of Literal Tranſlations has no Dif- 
ficulty in it, employs nothing but Memory. The Boys 
have proper Words all ready at hand, without the tedious and 
oftentimes fruitleſs Labour of hunting and poring in a Dic- 
tionary, or that of- troubling their Maſter or School-fellows 
for them ; and ſo go ſmoothly forward, without any Rubs 
in their Way, or Loſs of Time, and with a great deal of 
Satisfaction to find their Buſineſs ſo very eaſy. . And I ſhall 
venture. to ſay, what I believe few Men of Senſe, that will 
but duly conſider what has been ſaid above, will gainſay, That 
a Boy by the Help of Literal Tranſlations would make a 
better Progreſs in the Language in one Year, than without 
them he could do in three or four. | 5 

Nok are Literal Franſlations of Latin Authors uſeful 
only for the lower Forms of a School, but likewiſe for the 
higher, or ſuch as can read them pretty well, without any 
ſuch Help, as well to bring them to a more compleat Ac- 
quaintance with them, in the moſt expeditious Manner, as 
likewiſe to a Readineſs in the writing and ſpeaking of proper 
Latin, by reading the Tranſlation into the original Latin of 


the Author. Conſtant Converſation in Latin with ſuch as 


talk it well, would indeed be of great Uſe for that Purpoſe. 
But then very little can be done in that way at School. For 
to confine Boys to the talking of Latin amongſt themſelves, 
before they have attained any tolerable Skill in the Language, 
is abſurd, and a Means to prevent their ever ſpeaking or wri- 
ting it well. If Boys are to be ſo confined, they ought to 
be conſtantly attended by a good Maſter, to help them out up- 
on all Occaſions, by furniſhing them with proper Lan- 
guage. But this is manifeſtly impracticable, where there are 
but two Maſters in a School, or, as is oftentimes the Caſe, 
but one. A ready and proper Uſe of the Latin Tongue is a 
Matter of very great Difficulty, and never to be attained b 

Boys talking barbarouſly amongſt themſelves; if it is at all 
attainable at School. For my Part I never yet knew ſo much 
as one Inſtance of its being attained there, in any School that 
has come within the Reach of my Obſervation, or indeed 
any thing like it, Nay I have. talked with very ingenious 
Men, of uncommon Learning, and beſides Perſons of con- 
kderable Experience in that Way, who looked upon the bring- 
ing Boys at School to any thing of a true and genuine Latin 
Stile wholly impracticable. Now, tho? I will not affirm this, 
yet I muſt be allow'd to ſay, it is a Matter of very great Dif- 
kculty, inſomuch that I greatly queſtion, whether any er 
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thod'that can be taken with them, will be found generally ſuc- 
ceſsful, in any. reaſonable Time, beſides this I here recom- 
mend. All the Grammar indeed neceſſary for the Purpoſe, 
may eaſily be taught them: But when that is done, the Main 
of the Difficulty is ſtill. behind, as every one muſt be ſenſible 
that knows much of the Latin Tongue. A ready Uſe of 
proper Terms, and of proper Phraſes, or Forms of Expreſ- 
ion upon all Occaſions, ſeems hardly attainable in any reaſo- 
nable Time, or the longeſt Term of the Continuance of 
Boys at Grammar- Schools, but in the Method I propoſe. 
This, I ſay, will be the moſt ready expeditious Method that 
can be taken, at School however, to furniſh the Mind with a 
Plenty of Words, and a Variety of Phraſes and Expreſſions 
for the ſame Senſe, and that without any Danger of Error, 
which the Uſe of Dictionaries and Phraſe- books would be 
attended with. For none indeed can receive any great Be- 
nefit from them for that Purpoſe, but ſuch as are good 
1 udges in the Latin Tongue, and well acquainted with the 
diom thereof already. A 

LITERAL Tranſlations Boys are to begin with, and after 
they have gone through four or five Authors, in the Method 
of reading ſuch, Tranſlations into the very original Latin 
of the Authors, they are to be advanced to free and elegant 
Tranſlations. Two or three of the fineſt Claſſick Hiſtorians, 
with Terence, and ſome of the Epiſtles, and other Pieces of 
Tully, publiſhed with ſuch Tranſlations, would, in Conjunc- 
tion with the Claſſick Hiſtorians I have already publiſhed with 
Literal Tranſlations, be ſufficient for the Purpoſe of attain- 
ing a ready Uſe of a good Latin Stile, perhaps equal to Con- 
verſation itſelf, if not preferable to it, at leaſt in one Reſpect 
more advantageous, by furniſhing the Tyro with better La- 
tin for his Engliſh, as oft as he wants it, than any, even the 
greateſt Maſters of the Latin Tongue, could help him to, 
inthe Way of Converſation. For the great Advantage of 
conſtant Converſation for the Attainment of any Language, 
lies in the perpetual Exerciſe of the Invention, in what a 
Man ſays himſelf, and the like perpetual Aſſiſtance given to 
his Invention, in the conſtant Suggeſtion of proper Language 
by thoſe he converſes with. Now both theſe Advantages are 
to be had from the Method of Proceeding here adviſed, and 
the latter of them to a greater Degree of Perfection, than 
can be had in the Way of Converſation. For in converſing 
to attain the Uſe of a Language, the Learner employs his In- 
vention to expreſs his Thoughts properly; he hunts and — 
1 | : about 
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about continually for Words and Phraſes that may fuit 'his 
Deſign. If he delivers himſelf improperly, or fticks and 
ſtammers for want of Language, thoſe: he converſes with 
correct his Improprieties, and help him to what is proper, 
which he carefully attends to, and repeats, it may be, two 
or three Times to himſelf, to make it ſtick by him, againſt 
another Occaſion, Juſt ſo too in attempting to read a 'T'ran+ 
flation into Latin, the-Learner ſtretches his Invention, and 
ſtudies for proper Words and Phraſeology, viz. that of the 
Original, which he has peruſed carefully over, comparing it 
Period by Period with the Tranſlation, to prepare him for the 
Work he is upon. If he cannot ſatisfy himfelf therein, or is 
at a Stop, one ſingle Caſt of his Eye upon the Latin Column 
informs him in what he wants, which he reads with cloſe At- 
tention over and over, in order to remember it againſt a re- 
peated Peruſal of the Paragraph or Chapter. Thus the In- 
vention is as much exerciſed and aſſiſted in this Way of uſing 
Tranſlations, as in Converſation ; in which Exerciſe and 
Aſſiſtance given to the Invention lies the whole Advantage of 
Converſation for the attaining of a Language. Nay, the 
Invention is more ſubſtantially aſſiſted in the former Caſe. 
For the Claſſick Authors were Men of the moſt eminent 
Parts, who writ in their native Language, writ at Leiſure 
and upon Deliberation, reviewed and corrected their Works, 
over and over, thereby reducing them to fuch an Accuracy 
and Exactneſs, as no modern Talker of Latin muſt pretend 
to in any Extempore Effufion, or the Swiftneſs and Hurry 
of Converſation, So that J think, I need not ſcruple to pro- 
nounce, that the Way of uſing Tranſlations for the attaining 
to ſpeak Latin, which I here adviſe, is even preferable to the 
beſt Converſation that is to be had in that Language. 
Bur Literal Tranſlations of Latin Authors are not onl 
very uſeful for Boys at School, but Men too, eſpecially fu 
as having got a pretty good Infight into the Latin Tongue at 
School, but through Diſuſe forgot it in a great Meaſure, are 
deſirous to recover it: Which may be done with a great deal 
of Eaſe, by the Help of fuch Books as I have already pub- 
liſh'd, viz. Cordery, Eraſmus, Eutropius, Florus, C. Ne- 
pos, 775 Suetonius, Introduction to the mm Latin, 
a new Grammar of the Latin Tongue. By the Help, I ſay, 
of theſe already publiſh'd, and ſome few more of the Claſ- 
fick Authors I propoſe to publiſh, partly with Literal, and 
partly with free and proper Tranſlations, like that of m 
Suetonus, with this of Salli, by an Examination of * 
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Gentlemen ma Judge dge, what are to expect from me in 
a Tranſlation iuy, which I may perhaps in time attempt, 
if I find the Publick diſpoſed to give Encouragement for it. 
One Hour or two employed in reading Claſſick Authors with 
ſuch T ranflations, every Day, for a Year — will 
bring Gentlemen that are ignorant of the Latin Tongue, to 
read Proſe with Eaſe and Pleaſure; after which the Poets 
will not be difficult for them to underſtand, by the Help of 
ſuch Notes as they are publiſned with, eſpecially when the 
Way ſhall be paved for them, by a Literal Tranſſation of O- 
vids Metamorphaſets, which I have ready for the Preſs, and 
deßgn to publiſh with all convenient Speed. So that I am not 
wholly without Hopes, T may, by the Books — 
liſh'd, to facilitate the Learning of the Latin Tongue, have 
done a Piece of acceptable Service to ſuch Gentlemen, as 
are defirous of regaining or improving the Skill they had ac- 
—— at School. Few grown People will ever have the 
Patience to hammer out ſuch a Language as the Latin, by the 
Help of a I That would require more Time than 
any one in a Thouſand can or will ſpare. But in this Way 
of Proceeding, the regaining, or improving in, the Latin 
Tongue, will but be a new Kind of Diverſion, which the 
World has hitherto been unacquainted with. The Time 
Gentlemen need to employ that Way, is leſs than thoſe 
who are the moſt taken up with Buſineſs, uſually ſpend upon 
their Pleaſures. 1 6 
I PROCEED now to treat of Free and Proper Tranſlati- 
ons, wherein a large Liberty is taken of departing from the 
Letter of the Latin, in drder to make the moſt handſome 
proper Engliſh. Now the great U ſefulneſs of Claſſick Au- 
thors publiſhed with fuch Tranſlations is ſo very apparent, 
that I wonder no body has attempted any thing of this Kind 
before me. Engliſh Tranſlations indeed of many of them 
have been publiſhed by themſelves, as being deſigned, I ſup- 
poſe, purely for the Uſe of ſuch as are ignorant of the La- 
tin Tongue, by preſenting them, for their Information or 
Amuſement, with that in Engliſh, which they could not 
come at in the Original, without any further View or Inten- 
tion at all. But then ſuch Tranſlations may be of the grea- 
teſt Uſe for other important Purpoſes, upon account of which 
2 _ „ Ae to have them publiſhed along with the 
rig 8. | 1 N . 
I. CLAssrek Authors fo publiſhed will be vaſtly ſerviceable 
for the eaſy and ſpeed Improvement of ſuch as having no 
445 great 


great: Acquaintance with the Latin Tongue, are defirous of 
attaining a competent Skill therein, ſo as to read Authors of 
all Sorts eaſily and familiarly. I do not fay that Tranſlati- 
ons, wherein a good deal of Freedom is taken of departing 
from the Letter or Words of the Original, are at all for the 
Purpoſe of ſuch as have but little or no Knowledge of the La- 
tin Tongue, ts begin with, in order to their learning of that 
Language. No. Such ought in the firſt: Place to make Uſe 
of Literal Tranflations, till they have got a pretty general 
Acquaintance with Words; after which they may proceed 
to ſuch as are Free and Proper, by the Help whereof they 
will read an Author ſubſtantially over in a fourth Part of the 
Time they could do without, to ſpeak within Compaſs. 
II. TAE publiſhing of Claſſick Authors with proper and 
handſome T ranſlations, - will be very convenient for thoſe 
that are deſirous to attain a Faculty of writing and ſpeaking 
Latin with Propriety and Readineſs. - The Way will be to 
read the Original, and Tranſlation together, till they can 
readily render the latter into the Words of the original Latin 
recifely and exactly. The being thus accuſtomed to ſee the 
Idiom of the two Languages go conſtantly together, joined 
with continual Efforts for rendering the one by the other, will 
make the Idiom of the Latin Tongue almoſt as familiar 
to the Mind as that of the Engliſh. And I ſhall be bold to 
ſay, that this is far beyond every Thing elſe that can be done, 
at School however, ſor the eaſy and ready Attainment of 4 
good Latin Stile. But upon this Point I have enlarged ſuffi - 
ciently above. CCC. . oeod. moni. an 
III. ANoTHER Uſe that may be made of Clafſick Authors 
ſo publiſhed, is for the eaſy quick Attainment of a good En- 
glih Stile. And the Way thereto is here again for a Perſon 
to compare the Original and Tranſlation together, till he 
s able to render the Latin Text very readily into the preciſe 
Words of the Tranflation. What woful Stuff do Boys at 
School, for want of this Help, uſually render the Claſſick 
Authors into, in the conſtruing of their Leſſons? By which 
we may eaſily account for what ſome have obſerved (Mr. 
Locke and the Spectator, if my Memory fails me not) that 
Men educated to Letters, who have threſhed hard at Latin 
for nine or tem Years together, are oftentimes very deficient 
in. their own Language: And no wonder. For how ſhould 
thoſe who have, for ſo many Years together at School, been 
ſo much inured to vile barbarous Language, be able to deli- 
ver themſelves in much better, with any great Eaſe 3 
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dineſs. It is Uſe makes Perfectneſs in every Thing Mankind 
have Occaſion to learn in order to practice. And thereſore 
it is not to be expected, that our Youth, after they have run 
through the Courſe of a Grammar- School, ſhould have any 
Talent at the writing or ſpeaking handſome Engliſh, with 
any Eaſe or Fluency, if they have never been uſed to any 
thing of that Kind there, but inſtead thereof, have had the 
Reliſh of their Minds vitiated, by a —— run of impro- 
barbarous Language, or meer Gibberiſh. But in the 
Way of Proceeding here adviſed to, the Caſe is the reverſe. 
The Invention's being ſo conſtantly exercifed in Search of 
proper handſome Language, and withal as conſtantly aſſiſted 
in the moſt ſubſtantial Manner, and preſently ſet a going 
again, -in caſe of any Stop or —— muſt needs render 
ſuch Language very familiar to the Mind, and make it oc- 
cur upon all Occaſions of Writing or Speaking, with great 
Eaſe and Readineſs. In ſhort, I ſay, this way of ufing free 
and proper Tranſlations of Claſſick Authors, is ſo apparently 
of the greateſt and moſt excellent Uſe, for the Purpoſe of 
writing and ſpeaking good Engliſh, with Eaſe and Fluency, 
that, m my Opinion, the Matter can admit of no Diſpute 
amongſt Perſons of any Senſe or Confideration at all. 
TRE ſeveral Uſes above-mentioned to be made of Claſ- 
fick Authors, publiſhed together with handſome elegant 
ew of what prodigious Advantage it would 
be to our Grammar-Schools, to have ſome of the choiceſt 
among them ſo publiſhed, Half a Dozen ſuch thrown into 
our Schools, and uſed there as they ſhould he, would cer- 
tainly work a wonderful Effect, ſuch as would ſoon be very 
viſible all the Nation over, by a much greater and quicker Im- 
rovement of Youth in both the Languages of Latin and 
ngliſh together. Now the Way of exerciſing Boys in 
Clafficks ſo publiſhed, would be, to make them get three or 
four Leſſons in the Original to read exactly into the Tran- 
lation; and when that is done, to make them go the ſame 
ſſons over again, and get the Tranflation to read asexaQ- 
ly back again, into the Original Latin. This (I ſay it again, 
and defire the Reader would take Notice of it) will, in my 


Opinion, be the moſt effectual expeditious Method to bring 


Youth to an eaſy elegant Uſe of both Languages, that can 
poſſibly be taken with them. 

From the whole of what has been ſaid upon this Subject 
of Tranſlations, I ſhall venture to draw this Concluſion, 
that a Man of but a very 1 Bi kill in the Latin Tongue, 

may 
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may acquit himſelf in the teaching of it, by the Help of 
Tranſlations, with much greater Succeſs, than the moſt 
able Critick in the Language can do without. I have had 
as much Experience in the Buſineſs of Education, as moſt 
Men that have engaged in it. I have taught in the common 
Method, and in my own, ſo far as it was practicable (for we 
are yet far from having all the Claſſicks publiſhed with Tran- 
{lations, that are neceſſary for the Aſſiſtance of our Youth 
at School, to lay nothing of other Helps that are wanting) 
Ladd too, that I have thought as much upon the Subject of 
Education, as perhaps any Man whatever; and I do pretend 
to ſay, that in the common Method of Education, where 
the Uſe of Literal Tranſlations is diſallowed, Y outh muſt 
thereby alone ſuffer a Loſs of at leaſt two Years Time, up- 
on a moderate Computation. So that take two Boys of 
equal Age and Capacity, and let one ſtart two Years before 
the other, in the reading of Authors, according to the vulgar 
Way of Proceeding, and I will be anſwerable for it, that the 
latter ſhall, by the help of "Tranſlations, in a Year, or two at 
moſt, clearly out-do the former, that had ſo much the Start 


of him. ow if this be ſo, as I am pretty ſure of it, here 


is two Years Time quite loſt ; to which if we add two Years 
more, Boys loſe by trifling in Lily's Grammar, which I am 
ſure is but a reaſonable Suppoſition, here is a Loſs of no lefs 
than four Years of the propereſt Time in human Life for the 
learning of Languages, to be charged to the Account of the 
uſual Management of Youth in Grammar-Schools, with 
Reſpect to thoſe two Articles alone, the rejeCting of proper 


Helps for reading the eaſter Authors, and the uſe of an ill- 


contrived Grammar in Latin. | 

Now if this Time was to be ſaved, by receiving into our 
Schools a competent Number of the Claſſicks with Literal 
Tranſlations, and the Uſe of a compendious Methodical 
Grammar in Engliſh; and the other Faults in the vulgar 
Way of teaching, which I have taken Notice of in my E 
upon Education, were reformed, and other Helps provided 
tor Schools, which I have there directed to, what a prodigi- 
ous Advantage would it be to the Youth of the Nation? 
How finely might ſuch as are naturally qualified to make 
Scholars (for all are not ſo) go furniſhed to an Univerſity, 


by the Age of eighteen or nineteen Years? which is as ſoon, I 
think, as Youth ought to be ſent thither, let their Parts be 


what they will. They would not only acquire a much grea- 
ter Acquaintance with the Languages and Antiquities of 
AnCl* 
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ancient Greece and Rome, than they now uſually do in the 
beſt Schools, but go off prettily accompliſhed in their own 


Language, with a competent Skill in Hiſtory and Geogra- 
phy, both Ancient and Modern, the Uſe of the Globes, 
Chronology, &c. What a Noble Foundation would thus be 
laid for Academical Studies? And if this be ſo, the Matter 
may well deſerve the moſt ſerious Conſideration of all ſober 
worthy Gentlemen, concerned for the Good of their own 
Children, and that of their native Country together. 

I HAvE now done with this important Article of Educa- 
tion, and I hope, done enough to ſatisfy any reaſonable un- 
prejudiced Reader, of the Neceſlity for a further Reformation 
of the vulgar Method of Proceeding in our Schools, as to 
this Particular. I flatter myſelf, that what has been ſaid, car- 
ries ſo much Light and Evidence along with it, that very lit- 
tle, if any thing at all, can be ſaid againſt it, with any Appear- 
ance of Reaſon. And if ſo, it were much to be wiſhed, 
our School-Maſters, who ſtill ſtand out againſt a Thing ſo 
plainly for their own Eaſe and Intereſt, as well as the Good 
of the Publick, would take the Matter under their moſt ſeri- 
ous Confideration. But whilſt Prejudice, or a ſupine Ne- 
glect of Information in ſome, and a haughty Diſdain in 
others to receive any Inſtructions, or accept of any Helps, 
from one they conceive perhaps to be much below them, 
keep ſo many of our Maſters up to old Forms, the Youth 
of the Kingdom ſuffer miſerably by it in their Education. 
And therefore it were further to be wiſhed, that Gentlemen 
who are convinced of the reaſonableneſs of what I have been 
pleading for, would be pleaſed to add the Weight of their 
Authority to my poor Endeavours, and diſcountenance by 
their Reſentment, the Practice of ſuch Abſurdity upon their 
Sons, as ſtill generally prevails in the Education of Youth in 
Grammar-Schools. But after all, if any School-Maſters or 
Others, upon the Peruſal of what has been ſaid above, remain 
diſſatisfied, and till think the old Way of going to work pre- 
ferable to what I here adviſe, I wiſh they would be ſo kind as 
communicate to the Publick their Sentiments upon the Mat- 
ter, by a full and particularAnſwer to this Diſſertation. If they 
write in any thing of a plauſible and civil Manner, they ſhall 
receive as civil an Anſwer, But if after ſo fair an Invitati- 
on, nothing ſhall appear in Vindication of the common Me- 
thod, the World, I ſuppoſe, will eafily gueſs the Reaſon of 
It; and thoſe who follow that Method, may do well to take 
Notice thereof, and refle& well upon it, All I ſhall add is, 
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that ſuch Gentlemen as like the Sentiments delivered in this 
Diflertation, may, I humbly preſume to hope, find many 
more equally agreeable to them, upon all the Branches of 
Education, in my Eſſay upon the Subject, as likewiſe upon 
all the Branches of Literature, in a Book I publiſhed ſome 
Time ago, under the Title of, An Eſſay upon Study, 
wherein Directions are given for the due Conduct thereof, 
and the Collection of a Library proper for the Purpoſe, con- 
ſefting of the choiceſt Books in all the ſeveral Parts of 


Learning, 


Glouceſter, 
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ONO RUM Virorum timiditati, inconſtantiae, 
aut imprudentiae vix ignoſcere poſſumus, ſi 
quid aliquando moribus ſuis indignum, & 
ante actae Vitae minus conſentaneum protulerint. 
Sed multo magis iram noſtram movent improbo- 
rum honeſti ſermones; quibus, ut nequitiam ſuam 
occultent, certiuſque noceant, uti ſolent; nihil 
enim ſceleratius, quam armis Virtutis uti, ut Viti- 
um tuearis. Non puto autem gm pravae 
hujus ſimulationis labe magis infeftum vixiſſe, quam 
— Hiſtoricum C. CRIS HUM SALLUS- 
TIUM, ut liquebit ex ejus vita; quam ex Veteri- 
bus colligere ſtatui, ut quicumque eam legent, hoc 
exemplo intelligant, non eſſe propterea exiſtiman- 
dum bonum quemquam fuiſſe, quod Virtutem cala- 
mo defenderit, niſi conſtet mores cum ſermonibus 


conſenſiſſe. Nemo certe elegantius & acrius in ſuae . 


aetatis vitia, quam SALLUSTIVS, inyectus eſt; 
nec quiſquam vitae minus ſeverae fuit. 


Natus 
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Natus erat (a) Amiterni, in Sabinis, apud quos 
extant etiamnum antiquae ſeveritatis reliquiae, anno 
ab Urbe condita (Y) pcLxIix. L. Cornelio Cinna 
111. & Cn. Papirio Carbone Coſſ. Hi Sullae infenſi 
bellum civile concitarunt, quod non deſiit, niſi poſt- 
quam Sulla, rriennio poſt, rerum potitus eſt, His 
annis, omnis generis flagitia in Italia commiſſa, ple- 
beiaeque & nobiles familiae graviſſimas calamitates 
paſſae ſunt ; unde intelligere licet miſerrimo ac fla- 
gitioſiſſimo aevo natum eſſe Salluſtium, & quo mul- 
to plura, quae vitaret, quam quae ſequeretur, vide- 
bat. Parentes tamen ejus inculpatae vitae fuiſſe 
credibile fit, quod priſcus Declamator, qui nomine 
Ciceronis in Salluſtium invectus eſt, omniaque con- 
quiſivit, 2 in eum dici poſſent, nihil in fama, 
rumoribuſque ſubſequentis aetatis invenerit, quod 
iis ex probraret. Patrem certe Salluſtii ſe praeterire 
ait; qui ſi, inquit, numquam in vita ſua peccaſſet, 
tamen majorem injuriam Reipublicae facere non potuiſ- 
ſet, quam quod eum talem filium genuerat. Subjicit, 
ſe non exſequi ſi qua in pueritia peccaſſet Salluſtius, ne 
parentem ejus accuſare videretur, qui eo tempore ſum- 
mam ejus poteſtatem habuit. Quae verba ſatis oſten- 
dunt, probra nulla in Hiſtorici noſtri parentes tunc 
temporis jacta; neque enim 1s vehemens Declama- 
tor peperciſſet, ut Salluſtii nequitiam credibiliorem 
redderet. 

Plebeiam ejus familiam, non patriciam, ut non- 
nulli volunt, fuiſſe liquet, ex eo quod Tribunus 
Plebis fuerit; ac ſane ubique in nobiles invehitur, 
ac praeſertim in Hiſtoria Belli Jugurthini, & poſte- 
riore Epiſtola ad C. Caeſarem de Republica Ordi- 


nanda. 


(4) Vide Euſebium in Chron, ad Au. MDCCCCXXXI. (4) 
A. C. LXXXV. 
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A teneris annis excultam eloquentiam, & operam 
diligentem litteris a Salluſtio datam, ſatis oſtendunt 


na WM ejus ſcripta; neque enim ita ſcribunt, qui ſerius ſe ſe 
nſi ad litterarum ſtudia contulerunt. Ideo fidem ei mi- 
t- WT nime detraxerim dicenti Epiſt. 11. ad Caeſarem poſt- 
Iis vam ſibi aetas, ingeniumque adoleviſſet, ſe haud ferme 
le- armis atque equis corpus exercuiſſe, ſed animum in lit- 
tes teris agitaſſe ; &, quod natura firmius erat, ingenium 

la- in laboribus habuiſſe. Sed & hoc diſerte teſtatur (a) 

ul- Suetonius; Praeceptorem enim ejus fuiſſe docet At- 


teium Praetextatum, nobilem Grammaticum Lati- 
num, qui ſe Philologum vocavit, & qui Salluſtium fa- 
miliariſſime coluit. Vix tamen videtur, more alio- 


ine 
n- rum, cauſas actitaſſe, ut gratiam ac famam ſibi ac- 
1a, MW tionibus forenſibus compararet. Nulla certe memo- 
od ria ejus rei, apud veteres; nec Cicero, qui tot aequa- 
ire lium ſuorum, qui operam ſuam venditarunt in foro, 
2t, meminit, C. Criſpi Salluſtii mentionem ullam uſquam 
iſe fecit. Si quis ſilentii cauſam fuiſſe inimicitiam, quae 
it, inter eos fuit, ſuſpicetur; doceat cur Cicero ejus ſal- 
ne tem obiter non meminerit, ut vituperaret. Ac ſane 
n. genus eloquentiae Sal luſtianae minus aptum foro fuit; 
n- aptiſſimum Hiſtoriae, quae ab otioſis legitur. Qua- 
nc re (5) Quintilianus, vitari oportere judicat in cauſis 
12- ca gendis illam Salluſtianam (quamquam in ipſo virtu- 
. tis locum obtinet) brevitatem, & abruptum ſermo- 
nis genus, quod otioſum fortaſſe lectorem minus fal- 
n- lit, audientem tranſvolat. | 
_ Declamator, (c) quem dixi, turpiſſimam adoleſ- 
Ir, centiam Salluſtio exprobrat, nefandarumque volup- 
hs tatum amorem objicit; quae criminationes, ut falſae 
CY eſſe poſſunt, non omnino incredibiles ob ſequuta fla- 
gitia videntur. Domum paternam, ſi accuſatori credi- 
(L) (2) In Lib. de Illuſtrilus Grammatiiis e. 10. (6) Lit. iv. 


Cap. 2. (c) Cap. 5. 
| mus, 
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mus, vivo patre, turpiſſime venalem habuit, ac vendi- 
dit; morique coegit ex moerore patrem, quo non. 
dum mortuo, jam pro herede omnia gerebat. Nec 
aetatis tirocinio lapſus, poſtea ſe correxit, ſed abiit 
in ſodalitium Sacrilegi neſcio cujus Nigidiani; bi 
accuſatus eſt apud Judices, bis abſolutus; verum 
ita ut non innocens eſſe, ſed Judices pejeraſſe vide. 
rentur. EE 

Cum ad capeſſendos Reipublicae honores conten. 
deret, (a) Quaeſturam eſt conſequutus, quam ſi pe. 
tiit legitimo anno, hoc eſt, vigeſimo quinto, Quae- 


ſtor fuit A. U. C. ( pexciv. Quinto Caecilio 
Metello Celere & L. Afranio Coſſ. Alioſne honore 
ambiverit, an difficultatibus deterritus ad privatam 
vitam, lis miſſis, conceſſerit, non ſatis liquet. Ab 
hoc certe tempore nullos honores, ad Tribunatum 
uſque Plebis, geſſit. In ipſo adoleſcentiae ardore, vi- 
detur ea admiſiſſe, quae aeternam nomini ejus infa- 
mam inuſſerunt. (c) M. Varro Scriptor graviſſimus, 
in libro quem inſcripſerat Pius, aut de Pace, C. Sal. 
luſtium in adulterio deprehenſum cum Fauſta, Sullae 
filia, a Milone ejus viro loris bene caeſum, &, cum 
pecuniam dediſſet, dimiſſum fuiſſe prodidit. 
Attamen A. U. C. pccir.* (d) Tribunatum 
Plebis adeptus eſt, tempore quo uſque adeo turbata 
erat Reſpublica, ut eo deventum ſit, ut Cn. Pompe- 
jus Magnus Conſul, ſine collega, crearetur. Cum 
autem paullo ante T. Annius Milo P. Clodium occi. 
diſſet, Pompejuſque legem de vi tuliſſet, qua inſti- 
tuebatur quaeſtio de ea caede; ulciſcendi occaſionem 
nactus Salluſtius, ſibi non defuit. Cum duobus alis 
Tribunis Plebis inimiciſſimas conciones, ut ſcribit 
Aſconius Pedianus in Ciceronis Milonianam, de Milo- 


(a) Biden. (6b) A. C. 1x. (c) Apud Aut. Gellium Lib. xv1l 
6 1 2 Om & veterem Schuliaften Horatii ad Sat. 11. Lib. 1. (4) 
. | 
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ne habuit, invidioſas etiam de Cicerone, quod Mi- 
lonem ſummo ſtudio defenderet; eratque maxima 
pars multitudinis infenſa non ſolum Miloni, fed ipſi 
etiam, propter inviſum patrocinium, Ciceroni. 
Poſtea tamen cum de accuſandi ſtudio multum re- 
miſiſſet Salluſtius, in ſuſpicione fuit in gratiam re- 
diiſſe cum Milone & Cicerone. 

Crediderim, hiſce temporibus, ſcriptam fuiſſe 
hiſtoriam Catilinariae Conjurationis; cum Salluſt ius, 
exacto Tribunatus tempore, privatus ageret, nec 
Ciceroni eſſet infenſus; rem enim ita narrat, ut ea 
lecta hiſtoria, nemo non acta Ciceronis fit probatu- 
rus. Forte & bellum Jugurthinum, & Civilia, quae 
id inſequuta ſunt, aliaque cum us connexa, eodem 
lo tempore conſcriplit, aut aliquanto poſterius. 
Certe non ſunt ea ſcripta hominis adoleſcentis, te- 
ſtaturque ipſe, initio conjurationis Catilinariae, ſe 
tum demum Hiſtoriam aggreſſum ſcribere, (a) ubi 
animus ex multis miſeriis atque periculis requievit, & 


ſibi reliquam aetatem a Republica procul habendam de- 


crevit ; quod vix ante Tribunatum, quem anno 
aetatis XLI. geſſit, fieri potuit. Tum vero ſtatuit 
res geſtas Populi Romani carptim (lic ipſe loquitur) ut 
quaeque memoria digna viderentur perſcribere ; eo ma- 

is, quod ei a ſpe, metu, partibus Reipublicae animus 

ber erat. Haec ſunt verba hominis honores nullos 
amplius ſperantis, aut certe ambitionem egregie diſ- 
ſimulantis. At nec ante diſſi mularat honorum cupi- 


ditatem; nec poſtea, rerum potiente Caeſare, eo- 


rum contemtum prae ſe tulit. | 

Itaque ante omnia Catilinariam conjurationem, 
quae contigerat anno ejus vitae xxx, ac proinde cu- 
Jas teſtis fuerat, ſcribere undecim circiter poſt annis 
aggreſſus eſt, ſi calculos recte ponimus. Tum Ju- 


( a) Cap. 3, 
e gurthinum 
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duodecim annos geſtarum, ante Lepidi tumultum; 
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gurthinum bellum, quod diu antequam naſceretur, 
& Civile, quod eo puero — eſt, conſcripſit. 
Periit poſtremum Opus, fi fragmenta quaedam ex- 
cipias, quae tamen ſat ampla ad nos pervenerunt, 
ut ex iis intelligere poſſimus, non minus accurate 
ac cetera perſcriptum fuiſſe. (a) Sed mihi videor 
ex loco A»yſonii poſſe colligere tempora, quorum 
Hiſtoriam ſcripſerat Salluſtius, in 11s libris qui pe- 
rierunt. Auſonius in Idyllio xxx11, ad Nepotem, 
docet puerum, quos libros legere eum oporteat, & 
9908 ipſe, in gratiam ejus in manum iterum ſumere 
ſit paratus, Itaque memorato Terentio, ſic loquitur 
de Salluſtii libris: 

Fam facinus, Catilina, zuum ; Lepidique tumul- 
tum, A Lepido, & Catulo; jam res & tempora 
Romae Orſus, bis ſenos ſeriem connetto per annos. Fam | 
lego civili miſſum Mavorte duellum, Movit quod ſocio 
Sertorius-ex/ul Ibero. Haec ſunt omnia opera Sal- 
tuſtii, excepto bello Jugurthino, quod cur omiſerit 
Auſonius, non intelligo. Forte aliquot verſus ve- 
tuſtate interciderunt. 1. Occurrit bellum Carilina- 
rium, de quo nihil neceſſe eſt dicere. 11. Hiſtoria 
tumultus excitati a Marco Aemilio Lepido, anno Ur- 
bis Conditae DelLxxx vii poſtquam anno ſuperiori 
Conſul fuiſſet: Is tumultus a Pompejo & Catulo 
oppreſſus eſt, eodem anno. 1II. Inde Salluſtius 
ſcripſerat hiſtoriam rerum in Republica Romana per 


quorum duodecim annorum initium fecerim circiter 
ab anno U. C. pcLx111, quo bellum Marſicum in- 
choatum, ab eo enim tempore, uſque ad extremam 
Dictaturam Sullae, duodecim circiter anni fluxerunt. 
Multa autem inveniuntur fragmenta Salluſtii, ex qui- 
bus liquet eum res a Sulla geſtas ſcripſiſſe; quae ea 


{a) Suetonius de Ill. Gramm. cap. x. 
8 tempo- 
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temporis intercapedine continentur. 1v. Bellum 
ſcripſerat Sertorianum, quod coeperat ſub finem vi- 
tae Sullae, proximeque duodecim annos memoratos 
conſequebatur; Metellus enim in Hiſpaniam contra 
Sertorrum miſſus eſt anno U. C. peLxx1v. qui duo- 
decim illorum annorum ultimus fuit. Si ea Hiſto- 
ria ad receptas uſque Hiſpanias pertexta eſt, quod 
credibile videtur, pertinuit ad annum petxxxr. 
nam eo demum anno, occiſis Sertorio & Perperna, 
pacatae ſunt Hiſpaniae. 

Hinc videmus quamvis Salluſtius carptim ſcripſiſ- 
ſet Hiſtoriam Romanam, nec continua temporum 
ſerie lucubrationes ſuas edidiſſet, ex tribus poſtremo 
memoratis operibus potuiſſe contexi circiter octo- 
decim annorum Hiſtoriam; quae utinam ſane exſta- 
ret! Fragmenta enim ejus ſitim noſtram excitant, 
non reſtinguunt. Hi autem libri, quamvis ab auc- 
tore eo ordine, quem memorat Auſonius, editi, viden- 
tur poſtea a Grammaticis in ordinem quemdam re- 
dacti, ut ex tribus operibus una conflaretur Hiſto- 
ria, Librique ejus perpetuo ordine a primo ad ulti- 
mum decurrerent, commodiuſque ad teſtimonium 
citarentur. Aſinius Pollio, in libro quo Salluſtii 
ſcripta reprehenderat, ut nimia priſcorum verborum 
— oblita, tradebat, In eam rem adjutorium 
ei feciſſe maxime quemdam Atteium Praetextatum, no- 
bilem Grammaticum Latinum, declamantium deinde 
adjutorem atque praeceptorem. Ab hoc aiebat Sallu- 
ſtium, Hiſtoriam ſcribere aggreſſum, breviario rerum 
omnium Romanarum, ex quibus quas vellet eligeret, in- 
ſtructum fuiſſe, antiquaque ei verba & figuras ſolitum 
eum efſe colligere. Videtur Grammaticus non igno- 


bilis ea in re ingenio ac voluntati Salluſtii gratifica- 


tus eſſe, potius quam ſuum ipfius judicium ſequutus; 
nam in praeceptis Rhetoricis ad Aſinium Pollionem, 
ei zibil aliud ſuadebat, ut prodidit Suetonius, quam 
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ut note, civilique & proprio Sermone uteretur, vita- 
retque maxime obſcuritatem & audaciam in tranſlatio- 
nibus. Credibile eſt Salluſtium ea re gravitatem ſtyli 
captaſſe, & priſcorum illorum Romanorum ſermo- 
nem imitatum, quorum moribus erat diſſimillimus, 
ut flagitioſae vitae maculas elueret, r 
iis, quibus ſatis notus non erat, falſa eſſe omnia, 
quae de illo minus honeſta jactabantur. 

Verum hae artes belle homini non ceſſerunt, nam 
anno (a) U. C. pcciv. Coſſ. L. Aemilio Paulo 
& C. Claudio Marcello, Appius Claudius Pulcher 
Cenſor, non repugnante Collega L. Calpurnio Pi- 
ſone, omnes libertinos, ut docet Dio Lib. xL. mul- 
tos etiam nobilium, atque inter eos Criſpum Sallu- 
ſtium, qui hiſtoriam conſcripſit, Senatu ejecit. Quod 
factum, ſi veteribus (5) Grammaticis credimus, 
propter adulteria; dicitur enim ab iis Salluſtius tan- 
to ardore inſaniviſſe in libertinas, quanto moechus in 
matronas, quod cum illi in Senatu a Cenſoribus objec- 
tum eſſet, reſpondit ſe non matronarum, ſed libertina- 
rum ſectatorem eſſe. Quare ex Senatu, inquiunt, ejec- 
tus eſt. Hoc quoque ei exprobrat perſonatus ille (c 
Cicero, qui Declamatione in ejus mores invectus eſt. 
Idem nos docet, poſtquam Cenſores Senatum, more 
majorum legiſſent, nuſquam conſpectum eſſe Sallu- 
ſtium Romae, ſuſpicaturque tum ſe conjeciſſe in ea 
caſt ra, quo omnis ſentina Reipublicae confluxerat; hoc 
eſt, in Calliam ad Caeſarem ſe contuliſſe. Non mi- 
noribus (d) cenviciis eum exagitavit Lenaeus, Pom- 
peji Magni libertus, ex amore erga patroni memo- 
riam, quem Salluſtius ſcripſerat oris probi, animo 
inverecundo fuiſſe. Ideo Lenaeus poſtea Hiſtoricum 
noſtrum acerbiſſima Satyra, ut docet Suetonius, lace- 
ravit, laſtaurum & lurconem & nebulonem popi- 


(a) 4. Chr. N. L. (b) Scbol. in Sat. 11. Lib: 1. Horatii. (C/ 
Cap. 5. & 6. (d) Suetonius de illuſir. Gramm. cap. 15. 
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nonemque appellans, & vita ſcriptiſque monſtro- 
ſum, praeterea priſcorum, Catoniſque verborum in- 
eruditiſſimum furem. Qua ex occaſione, ſic de Pom- 
pejo ſcripſiſſet Salluſtius, poſt interitum ejus Hiſto- 
riae, conjicere non poſſumus; at conſtat Caeſaria- 
nis partibus e Senatu expulſum faviſſe. 

Certe poſteaquam Reſpublica armis oppreſſa eſt, 
anno ſequente, (a) U. C. pcev. C. Claudio Mar- 
cello & L. Cornelio Lentulo Coſſ. a Caeſare () eſt 
in Senatum reductus; Quaeſtura iterum accepta, 
ut honeſtius in ampliſſimum ordinem reciperetur. 
Eum autem Honorem, ſi adverſae famae credimus, ita 
geſſit, ut nibil in eo non venale habuerit, cujus aliquis 
emtor fuit. Nihil non aequum ac verum duxit, quod 
ipft facere collibuiſſet. Propter iteratam Quaeſturam, 
priſcus Declamator, cujus verba protulimus, bis Se- 
natorem, bis Quaeſtorem factum ait. At Dio Lib xLII. 
vult, ut recuperaret dignitatem Senatoriam, Prae- 
torem creatum. Malim, Quaeſtura in eum collata, 
factum hoc eſſe; eo enim Magiſtratu capto, Roma- 
na Juventus ingrediebatur Senatum. 

Hoc tempore, viris doctis videtur ſcripſiſſe ad 
Caeſarem duas illas Literas, quae perperam Oratio- 
nes inſcribuntur, de Republica ordinanda. Sed poſte- 
riores quidem, hoc tempore, ſcripſiſſe potuit; at 
priores non niſi propemodum confecto bello ſcripſit. 


Malim ergo haſce differre in annum pccvir. aut 


certe ad finem anni antecedentis, cum victus eſſet 
Cn. Pompejus. 

Igitur ſub finem (c) anni pecvr. cum in Aſia eſ- 
ſet Caeſar, ab iis (d) qui Roma ad eum venerant 
cognovit, literiſque urbanis animadvertit multa Ro- 
mae male & inutiliter adminiſtrari, neque ullam 


12 Cicer. in Salluſt. cap. 6. (6) A. C. N. x11x. Id. c, vu, 
A. C. N XIV. (4) Hirtius de Bel. Alexang. cap. Lxv. 
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Ea praeda, (a) qui modo ne paternam quidem 
domum redimere poterat, repente tamquam ſomnio 
beatus, hortos pretioſiſſimos, qui (H) Salluſtiani, ab 
ejus nomine, dicti ſunt, villam Tiburtinam, & al. 
as poſſeſſiones ſibi comparavit. 

Qua ratione, vitam poſtea traduxerit Salluſtius 
Veteribus tacentibus, nobis non liquet. Credibil: 
eſt ornandae domui, exſtruendis villis, deliciiſque 
undiquaque ſibi parandis occupatum fuiſſe; ita u 
ſaluberrimis praeceptis, quae in Hiſtoriis tradiderat, 
exemplo ſuo, vim ponduſque detrahere pergeret. 
De ejus oratione in Ciceronem, & Ciceronis in Salli. 
ſtium, nihil addam; quia, licet —_— ſint, nec 
infra aevum Tiberianum, animi cauſa, a Rhetor: 
quopiam confictas nemo amplius dubitar. 

Septuageſimo aetatis anno, fato functus eſt, 
quadriennio (c) ante bellum Actiacum, hoc eſt, an- 
no (d) U. C. pecxix. S. Pompejo & S. Carnificio 
Coſſ. Vir ſane fuit memorabilis, ft Hiſtorias eju 
ſpectes; quae, ſi nimium antiquioris ſtyli ſtudium 
excipias, nullis aliis poſtponendae ſunt, principem- 
que locum, inter Romanos Hiſtoricos, etiam judicio 
Veterum, ei pepererunt. Nec brevitatem ac effica- 
ciam ſingularem dictionis dumtaxat laudant, fel 
etiam veritatis ſtudium ; quod ita intelligendum, 
ut de aliis loquenti fides habeatur, de ſe ipſi nihil 
credatur niſi quod re ipſa comprobatum eſt. Facil: 
credo, cum ſe Reipublicae longum valedixiſſe puta. 
ret, (e) Conſilium ei non fuiſſe, ut ipſe dicit, ſocordis 

— deſidia bonum otium conterere, neque vero, agrun 
colendo ac venando, ſervilibus officiis intentum, aeta- 
tem egiſſe, ſed honeſtiorbus ſtudiis & ſcriptionibus 


(a) Cirer. in Salluſt. cap, 8. (6) De iis vide Fam. Nardinun 
Vet. Romae lib. iv. cap. 7. (e) Vide Euſeb. in Chron. (1 
A. C. N. xxxv. ( Conjur. Catil. cap. iv. 
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ram dediſſe. At nec oblitum deliciarum ac volupta- 
tum opinor; quibus & puer & adoleſcens & ſenex, 

uaſi Sirenibus quibuſdam adhaeſit; nec, ut puto, 
fon Hiſtorias, florente aetate ſcriptitaret, nuncium 
remiſit. pre ARE 

Idem fecit, quod (a) plerique Philoſophorum, 
diſertorum in convicium ſuum, quoy ſi audias in avariti- 
am, in libidinem, in ambitionem perorantes, indicium 
profeſſos putes, adeo redundant ad ipſos maledicta in 
publicum miſſa! Interea ejus Hiſtoria, ut ceteris 
omnibus, utamur oportet, quippe quae non minus 
gravia ac utilia praecepta, exemplaque continet, 

uam ſi ſcriptor ſanctitate morum priſcos omnes 
N | 


l Seneca apud Lactant. Lib. 111. cap. 15. 
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Bellum Catilinarium: 


SIVE DE 


MNIS homines 
qui ſeſe ſtudent 
# preſtare ceteris 
animalibus, ſumma ope 
niti decet, ne vitam filen- 
tio tranſeant, veluti peco- 
cora, quae natura prona 
atque ventri obedientia 
finxit. Sed noſtra omnis 
vis in animo & corpore 
ita eſt. Animi imperio, 
corporis ſervitio magis 
utimur. Alterum nobis 
cum dis, alterum cum 
belluis commune eſt. 
Quo mihi rectius videtur, 
ingen, quam virium 
opibus gloriam quære- 
re; &, quoniam vita 
ipſa, qua fruimur, brevis 
» memoriam noſtri 


' Conjuratione Catilinæ. 


LL men, who are deſi- 
rous to excell other ani- 


mals, ſhould endeavour 
by all means not to paſs their days 


in ſilence, like cattle, which na- 


ture has formed in an inclining 
poſture, and aflate of ſubjection to 
their bellies, But our faculties 
are of two different kinds, of the 
body and the ſoul. *Tis the bu- 


fineſs 75 the ſoul to command, and 


that of the body to obey. The one 
we have in common with the Gods, 
and the other with Brutes. And 
therefore to me it appears more ad- 
viſeable to purſue glory by the abi- 
lities of the mind, then thoſe of 
the body; and ſince the life we 
enjoy, is but ſhort, to make our 
memories as 4 as Egger in 
the warld. The ſplendour riches 
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quam maxume longam 
efficere. Nam divitiarum 
et formæ gloria fluxa 
atque fragilis eſt; virtus 
clara aeternaque habetur. 
ded diu magnum inter 
mortales certamen fuit z 


vine corporis, an virtute 


animi, res militaris magis 
procederet. Nam et pri- 
us quam incipias, conſul- 
to; &, ubi conſulueris, 
mature facto opus eſt: 
Ita utrumque per ſe in- 
digens, alterum alterius 
auxilio veget. 

II. Igitur initio reges 
(nam in terris nomen 
imperii id primum fuit) 
diverſi, pars ingenium, 
alii corpus exercebant. 
Etiam tum vita homi- 
num ſine cupiditate agi- 
tabatur: ſua cuique ſa- 
tis placebant. Poſtea 
vero quam in Aſia Cy- 
rus, in Gracia Lace- 
dæmonii & Athenienſes 


cœpere urbes atque na- 


tiones ſubigere; lubidi- 
nem dominandi cauſam 
belli habere; maxumam 
gloriam in maxumo im- 
perio putare: tum de- 
mum periculo atque ne- 
otiis compertum eſt, 
in bello plurimum inge- 
nium poſſe. Quod f1 
regum atque imperato- 
rum animi virtus in pace 
ita, ut in bello, vale- 
ret; æquabilius atque 
conſtantius ſeſe res hu- 
manæ haberent : neque 


and beauty yield, is fading and 


frail; but virtue is thought to 


give an everlaſiing luſtre. Yet 
it has been a long time a matter of 
no ſmall debate _ men, 
whether ſucceſs in war has more 
depended upon firength of body, or 
the abilities of the mind. For en- 
terprizes of that kind ought not to 
be undertaken but upon previous 
deliberation, and when þ ap 
upon, ought vigorouſly" te be put 
in execution. T bus whilſt neither 
of theſe things is of itſelf ſuſſici- 
ent, they ſucceed by the mutual aid 
of each other, 

IT. cher, oy in the early ages 
of the worla, Kings ( for monar- 
chy ſeems to have been the firſt 
kind of government amongſt men) 
ſome of them laboured the improve- 
ment of their minds, and others of 
their bodies. Alt that time indeed 
mankind were ſirangers to code- 
touſneſs, every one being cantent 
with bis eon. But after Cyrus in 
Aſia, and in Greece the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians, begun to con- 
guer cities and whole nations, and 
to look upon the luſt of dominian as 
a ſufficient ground of war, and 10 
reckon the greateſt glory to conſiſt 
in the large extent w4 their con- 
queſts ; then it was found by expt- 
rience, that an able head was the 
moſt ſerviceable in war, And if 
the great abilities of Kings and 
Commanders produced but as good 
effefts in peace as in war, the af- 
fairs of mankind would be in 4 
much more calm and ſeitled ſtats. 
Nor ſhould we fee ſuch hurly-bur- 
ly, ſuch diſtraction and confuſion 
ſpread. over the face of the * 


aliud alio ferri,neque mu- 
tari ac miſceri omnia cer- 
neres. Nam imperium 
facile iis artibus retinetur, 
uibus initio partum eſt, 
erum, ubi pro labore 
deſidia, pro continentia 
& #quitate lubido atque 
ſuperbia invaſere, fortuna 
fimul cum moribus im- 
mutatur. Ita imperium 
ſemper ad optumum 
quemque ab minus bono 
transfertur. Quæ homi- 
nes arant, navigant, ædi- 
ficant, virtuti omnia pa- 
rent. Sed multi morta- 
les, dediti ventri atque 
ſomno, indocti, inculti- 
que, vitam ficuti peregri- 
nantes tranſiere: quibus 
profecto, contra natu- 
ram, corpus voluptati, a- 
nima oneri fuit. Eorum 
ego vitam mortemque 
juxta æſtumo; quoniam 
de u e filetur. Ve- 
rum enimvero is demum 
mihi vivere, & frui anima 
videtur; qui, aliquo ne- 
oy intentus, præclari 
inoris, aut artis bonæ 
famam quærit. Sed in 
magna copia rerum, aliud 
alli natura iter oſtendit. 
III. Pulchrum eſt bene 
facere reipublicæ: etiam 
bene dicere haud abſur- 
dum eſt. Vel pace vel bel- 
lo clarum fieri licet. Et 
qui fecere, & qui facta ali- 
orum ſcripſere, multi 
laudantur. Ac mihi qui- 
dem, tametſi haudqua- 
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For dominion is eaſily ſecured by 
the ſame arts by which it was firſt 
acquired. But when idleneſs has 
ſucceeded in the place of induſtry, 
and inſtead of moderation and 
equity luſt and pride prevail, 
then the fortune of a people chan- 
ges with their manners. And 
thus power vis ever ſhifting about 
from the worſe to the better 
part of men; and the advanta- 
ges of plowing, ſailing, and 
building, become the perquiſites 
of virtue, But a great many 
men who minded nothing but eat- 


ing and ſleeping, illiterate and un- 


poliſhed, have fpent their days like 
ſtrangers in the world, whoſe 
happineſs, eontrary to nature, laid 
in pampering their bodies, whilſt 
their fouls were a burden to them. 
The life and death of ſuch as 
theſe I reckon much the ſame, 
ſince no notice is taken of either. 
But he indeed appears to me to 
be truly alive, and to enjoy life, 
who is engaged in ſome uſeful 
employment, and endeavours to 
acquire fame by noble actions, or 
the practice of ſome commendable 
art, But in the midſt of plenty 
for that purpoſe, nature has point- 
ed out to different men different 
Ways. | | 

III. It is a glorious thing to be 
ſerviceable to the ſlate, and elo- 
quence is no m— talent, A 
man may make him yl famous in 
peace or in war, any, as well 
thoſe that have performed great 
actions, as thoſe that have given 
us the hiſtory thereof, are highly 
applauded, And tho I cannot 
quam 
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quam par gloria ſequatur 
ſcriptorem & auctorem 
rerum, tamen in primis 
arduum vid ur res geſtas 
ſcribere: primum, quod 
facta dictis exzquanda 
ſunt: dein, quia plerique, 
quæ delicta reprehende- 
ris, malevolentia & u 
dia dicta putant. Ubi de 
magna virtute atque glo- 
ria bonorum memores, 
quæ ſibi quiſque facilia 
factu putat, æquo animo 
accipit: ſupra, veluti fic- 
ta pro falſis ducit. Sed ego 
adoleſcentulus initio, ſi- 
cuti plerique, ſtudio ad 
rempublicam latus ſum : 
ibique mihi multa advorſa 
fuere. Nam pro pudore, 
pro abſtinentia, pro vir- 
tute, audacia, largitio, 
avaritia vigebant. Quæ 
tametſi animus aſperna- 
batur, inſolens malarum 
artium; tamen inter tan- 
ta vitia imbecilla ætas 
ambitione corrupta te- 
nebatur. Ac me, cum 
ab reliquis malis mori- 
bus diſſentirem, nihilo- 
minus honoris cupido 
eadem, quæ cæteros, fa- 
ma atque invidia vexa- 
bat. 


IV. Igitur, ubi animus 
ex multis miſeriis atque 
periculis requievit, & mihi 
reliquam ætatem a repub- 
lica procul habendam de- 
crevi; non fuit conſilium 


indeed ſay, that the Hiſtorian 
and the Hero ere entitled to the 
fame ſhare of glory; yet it appears 
to me a matter of no ſmall diffi- 
culty to write hiſtory well. Firſt, 
becauſe in the relation of noble 
actions, the ſtyle muſt be ſuited to 
the grandeur of the ſubjeft ; and 
in the next place, becauſe moſt 
readers are apt to look upon the 
cenſure of any miſcarriages, as 
proceeding from ill-nature and en- 
vy. And in accounts of the gallant 
behaviour, and glorious atchieve- 
ments of worthy men, ſuch things 
as any one looks upon to have no 
great difficulty in them, he can 
read with patience, as credible, but 
all beyond be treats as meer fiction, 
and utterly falſe. When I was a 
young man, I was, like moſt other 
Gentlemen, very inclinable to en- 
gage in the ſervice of the ſlate, but 
every where found great difficulties 
in the way of ſuch my deſign, for 
inſtead of modeſty, juſtice, and vir- 
tue, impudence, bribery and avarice 
carried all before them. Which tho 
1 had an abharrente of, as having 
never 'been accuſtomed to ſuch vile 
practices, yet thoſe being now be- 
come the faſhion of the times, my 
unexperienced youth expoſed me ta 
be caught by the baits 7 ambition. 
And tho' I did not fall entirely in 
with a vitious age in other reſpeòls, 
yet I had the ſame ſpirit of ambiti- 
on and envy in me as others had. 
IV. Being at laſt happily deli- 


vered from à world of vexation 


and danger, and reſolved no more 
to meddle in State- Affairs, I was 
not, hawever, minded to ſpend my. 
days in idleneſs and 2 to 
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ſocordia atque deſidia bo- 
num otium conterere : 
neque vero, agrum colen- 


do, aut venando, ſervili- 


bus officiis intentum, #- 
tatem 4gere: ſed a quo 
incepto ſtudioque me 
ambitio mala detinuerat, 
eodem regreſſus ſtatui res 
eſtas populi Romani 
ritim, uti quæque me- 
moria digna videbantur, 
perſcribere: eo magis, 
quod mihi a ſpe, metu, 
partibus reipublice ani- 
mus liber erat. Igitur 
de Catilinæ conjuratio- 
ne, quam veriſſime po- 
tero, 
Nam id facinus in primis 
ego memorabile exiſtu- 
mo, ſceleris atque pericu- 
li novitate. De cujus ho- 
minis moribus pauca prius 
explananda ſunt, quam 
initium narrandi faciam. 
V. Lucius Catilina 
nobili genere natus, fuit 
magna vi & animi & cor- 
poris; ſed ingenio malo 
36 4p Huic ab ado- 
eſcentia bella inteſtina, 
cædes, rapinæ, diſcordia 
civilis, grata ſuere; ibique 
juventutem ſuam exercu- 
it. Corpus patiens inediæ, 
algoris, vigiliæ, ſupra 
quam cuiquam credibile 


eſt. Animus audax, ſub- 


dolus, varius, cujuſlibet 
rei ſimulator ac diſſimu- 
lator, alieni appetens, ſui 
profuſus, ardens in cupi- 
ditatibus: ſatis loquentiæ, 


from which wicke 


paucis abſolvam. 


employ my life in agriculture, 
hunting, or the like ſervile offi- 
ces; but immediately reſumed the 
the purſuit of my former deſign, 
ambition had 
diverted me, and determined to 


ſet about writing the Hiſtory of 


the Ro People, ſuch parts 
of it, n, as appeared to 
me moſt worthy of the notice of 
poſterity ; and the rather, be- 
cauſe my mind was not at all in- 
fluenced by hope, fear, or party- 
prejudice, Accordingly I ſhall in 
the firſt place give a brief ac- 
count of Catiline's conſpiracy , 
and that with all poſſible regard 
to truth, | as J look upon that 
deſign to have been one of the 
moſt memorable that ever were, 
for the ſtrange orgy and 
danger of it. Which I Hall be- 
gin with a ſhort character of the 
man, | 


V. Lucins Catiline was de- 
ſcended of a noble family, and 
endowed with an extraordinary 
vigour * F body and nay but 
of a wicked perverſe diſpoſition, 
2 had from his = . — 
fo much at heart, as civil war, 
rapine, and embroiling of the 
State; in which he ſpent the prime 
of his. years. His body was incre- 
dibly qualified for the enduring of 
hunger, want of ſleep, and cold. 
His mind was daring, crafty, 


fickle, capable of the moſt pro- 
found diſſimulation, and of ati- 
ing any part whatever, greedy of 
what was not his own, and la- 
vihhof what was, extremely _ 

Pl- 
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ſapientiæ parum. Vaſtus 
animus immoderata, in- 
credibilia, nimis alta ſem- 
per cupiebat. Hunc, poſt 
dominationem L. Sullæ, 
lubido maxuma invaſerat 
reipublicæ capiundæ: ne- 
que id quibus modis adſe- 


queretur, dum ſibi teg- 


num pararet, quidquam 
penſi habebat. Agitaba- 
tur magis magiſque indies 
animus ferox inopia rei 
ſa miliaris, & conſcientia 
ſcelerum: quæ utraque 
his ar tibus auxerat, quas 
ſupra memoravi. Incita- 
bant præterea corruptj ci- 
vitatis mores: quos peſ- 


ſuma ac diverſa inter ſe 


mala, luxuria atque ava- 
ritia, vexabant. Res ip- 
fa hortari videtur, quoni- 
am de moribus civitatis 
tempus admonuit, ſupra 
repetere, ac paucis inſtitu- 


ta majorum domi militi- ' 


æque, quomodo rempub- 
licam 
tamque reliquerint; &, 
ut paulatim immutata, 
ex pulcherruma & optu- 
ma peſſuma ac flagitioſiſ- 
ſama facta fit, diſſerere. 

VI. Urbem Romam, 
ſicuti ego accepi, condi- 
dere atque habuere initio 
Trojani; qui, Aneadu- 
ce, profugi, ſedibus in- 
certis vagabantur; cum- 
que his Aborigines, genus 
'hominum agreſte, fine le- 
gibus, ſine imperio, libe- 
rum atque ſolutum, Hi, 


4 4 a 


buerint, quan- 


in the gratification of his defires, 
eloquence enough he had, but litth 
wiſdom. His wild foul was ever 


engaged in the moſt extravagant 
projects, things unattainable, and 
above his ſphere, 2 the ty. 
ranny of Sylla, he became paſſis 


nately fond of ſeizing the govern- 


ment; dnd provided be cquld but 
bring bis purpoſe about, he carei 
not at all by what means be dil 
it. His favage Ju was mort 
and more agitated with his pover- 
ty, and a fenſe of guilt, both 
which. he had encreaſed by the vil 
prattices above-mentioned, Fl 
was moreaquer encouraged in hi: 
enterprize by. the wickedneſs of 
the times, the City being fad 
averrun with two of the worſt, 
but very different ſorts of vites 
luxury and auarice. And fincel 
am got upon this ſubj ect, it ma) 
nat perhaps be an improper occafis 
on of running. back into the tar) 
ages of the Roman people, to giut 
an account of the condudt of our 
anceſtors, how they managed their 
affairs both in peace and war, and 
to what a height they brought tht 


Roman State,' how by degrees it 
has been banged, and of the me 
ec 


glorious and beſt, is become 


worſt and moſt: flagitious. . 


I. The City Rome, as far a 
can find, was built and firſt in- 
habited by the Trojans, whe being 
obliged to fly from their native 
country, ſtrolled: about from place 
to place, under the leading of K- 
neas. But with them were foin- 
ed the Aborigines, a wild ſort of 
people, under no reſtraint from 
law or government at all. : 


poſt- 


poſtquam in una mœnia 


convenere, diſpari genere, 


diſſimili lingua, alius alio 
more viventes, incredibi- 
le memoratu eſt, quam 
facile coaluerint. Sed 

ſtquam res eorum civi- 
— moribus, agris auc- 
ta, ſatis proſpera, ſatiſ- 


que pollens videbatur; fi- 


cuti pleraque mortalium 


habentur, invidia ex opu- 


lentia orta eſt. Igitur 
reges populique finitimi 
bello tentare. Pauci ex 
amicis auxilio eſſe. Nam 
cæteri, metu perculſi, a 
periculis aberant. At Ro- 
mani, domi militiæque 
intenti, feſtinare, parare, 
alius alium hortari, hoſti- 
bus obviam ire, liber ta- 
tem, patriam, parenteſ- 
que armis tegere. Poſt, 
ubi pericula virtute pro- 
pulerant, ſociis atque a- 
micis auxilia portabant ; 
magiſque dandis, quam 
accipiundis, beneficiis a- 
micitias parabant. Impe- 
rium legitimum, nomen 
imperii regium habebant. 
Delecti, quibus corpus 
annis infirmum, ingeni- 
um ſapient ia validum e- 
rat, reipublicæ conſulta- 
bant. Hi, vel ætate vel 
curæ ſi militudine, Patres 
appellabantur. Poſt, ubi 
reglum imperium, quod 
mitio conſervandæ liber- 
tatis atque augendæ rei- 
public fuerat, in ſuper- 
biam dominationemque 
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ever, upon their uniting and co- 
habiting in the ſame city, not- 
withſtanding the wide differente 
betwixt them, with reſpett to their 
language, and manner of life, yet 
it is incredible to ſay, how eaſily 
they became one people. But after 
this new ſtate received ſuch an im- 
provement in number of people, 
manners and territory, as to ap- 
pear in a proſperous and vigorous 
condition, their happy circumſtan- 
ces, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, drew 
down the envy of their neighbours 
upon them. Accordingly the neigh- 
bouring princes and ſtates preſent - 
ly engaged in war againſt them; 
wherein ſome few of their friends 


ſtood by them, whilſt the reſt, for 
fear of the wor/t, kept b e 


out of danger. The Romans, how- 
ever, were not wanting in their 
endeauours, both at home and a- 
broad, for a vigorous defence, but 
animated by mutual encourage- 
ments, baldly faced their enemy for 
the ſecurity of their liberty, coun- 
try, and parents, And after they 
had by their bravery repelled the 
dangers that threatened them, gave 
in their turn aſſiſtance io their al- 
lies and friends; and added to the 
number of them,more by the confer- 
ring of favours, than the receiving 
of them. Their government was a 
legal one, under the name of a ma- 
narchy. Perſons weak of body ty 
reaſon of their age, but eminent 
for their wiſdom and abilities of 
mind, were appointed as a council 
of ſtate, to provide for the publich 
2 who from their age, or 
their obligation ta a paternal cons 
cern for the good of the commons 
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convertit, immutato 
more, annua imperia, bi- 
nos imperatores ſibi fece- 
re. Eo modo minume 
poſſe putabant per licenti- 
am inſoleſcere animum 
humanum. 


wealth, were called Fathers. But 
when kingly government, which at 
firſt proved a means of preſerving 


their liberty, and advancing the 


publick intereſt, degenerated into 


haughtineſs and tyranny, it was 
laid aſide, and in room thereof, 


two magiſlrates were yearly appointed to govern the ſlate, 
For this they thought the moſt likely means to prevent a licen- 
tious inſolence in their Governors. 


VII. Sed ca tempeſta- 
te ccepere ſe quiſque ma- 


gis magiſque extollere, /. 


ingeniumque in promptu 
habere. Nam regibus 
boni, quam mali, ſuſpec- 
tiores ſunt; ſemperque his 
aliena virtus formidoloſa 
eſt. Sed civitas, incredi- 
bile memoratu eſt, adepta 
libertate, quantum brevi 
creverit: Tanta cupido 
gloriæ inceſſerat. Jam- 
primum juventus, fimul 
ac belli patiens erat, in ca- 
ſtris per laborem uſu mi- 
litiam diſcebat; magiſ- 
que in decoris armis & 
militaribus equis, quam 
in ſcortis atque conviviis, 
lubidinem habebat. Igi- 
tur talibus viris non la- 
bos inſolitus, non locus 
ullus aſper aut arduus e- 
rat, non armatus hoſ- 
tis formidoloſus : Virtus 
omnia domuerat. Sed 
gloriæ maxumum certa- 
men inter ipſos erat. 
Quiſque hoſtem ferire, 
murum ad ſcendere, con- 
ſpici, dum tale facinus 
| nw th properabat. Eas 
divitias, cam bonam fa- 


VII. Now every one begun to 
exert himſelf, and employ all his 
aculties, for the publick ſervice, 
For under Kings, perſons of worth 
and merit are more apt to be look- 
ed upon with a jealous eye, than 
thoſe of a contrary character. For 
Princes are ever apprehenſive of 
great abilities in their ſubjetis, 
But after the Roman flate had 
thus recovered its liberty, it's in- 
credible to ſay, what a mighty im- 
provement it preſently received; 


ſuch an 3 or glory had now 


prevailed amongſt that people. 
Now the youth, as ſoon as capable 
of bearing arms, were trained 
up in the fatigues of a camp, tt 
the buſineſs of war. Handſome 
arms, and fine war-horſes wert 
much more their concern, than the 
practice of lewdneſs and luxury, 
To ſuch men as theſe hardſhip was 
no novelty, no place too rugged or 
difficult, no enemy was terrible, 
their reſolution bore down all be- 
fore it. But at the ſame time 
there was the higheſt emulation 
amongſt them in point of glory; 
every one being Zealous to diſtin- 
guiſb himſelf in fight, or the ſca- 
ling of walls, in the view of his 
fellow-ſoldiers, This was ther 
riches, their glory, and what 

mam, 


mam, magnamque no- 
bilitatem putabant. Lau- 
dis avidi, pecuniæ libera- 
les erant. Gloriam in- 
gentem, divitias honeſtas 
yolebant. Memorare poſ- 
ſem, quibus in locis max- 
umas hoſtium copias po- 
pulus R. parva manu fu- 
derit, quas urbes natura 
munitas pugnando cepe- 
rit; ni ea res longius nos 
ab incœpto traheret. 
VIII. Sed profecto for- 
tuna in omni re domina- 
tur. Ea res cunctas, ex 
lubidine magis, quam ex 
vero, celebrat obſcurat- 
que. Athenienſium res 
geſtæ, ſicut ego exiſtu- 
mo, satis amplæ magni- 
ficæque fuere: Verum 
aliquanto minores tamen, 
quam fama feruntur. Sed 
quia provenere ibi magna 
ſcriptorum ingenia, per 
terrarum orbem Atheni- 
enſium facta pro maxu- 
mis celebrantur. Ita eo- 
rum, qui ea fecere, vir- 
tus tanta habetur, quan- 
tum verbis ea potuere ex- 
tollere præclara ingenia. 
At populo Romano num- 
quam ea copia fuit : Quia 
prudentiſſimus quiſque 
negotioſus maxume erat. 
Ingenium nemo ſine cor- 
pore exercebat. Optu- 
mus quiſque facere, quam 
dicere; ſua ab aliis bene 
facta laudari, quam ipſe 
aliorum narrare, malebat. 
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alone ennobled them, in their opi- 
nion. They were greedy of ho- 
nour, but laviſh of their money. 
Glory they could never have too 
much of, but for riches a handſome 
competency 7 e them. And 
here I could entertain the reader 
with numerous inſtances of mighty 
armies defeated by inconfiderable 
numbers, and cities wonderfully 


fortified by nature taken by them. 


But that would detain me too long 


From my purpoſe. 


VIIE. But fortune has indeed 
a mighty ſway in all things; raiſes 
or depreſſes them at pleaſure, ra- 
ther than according to truth. The 
actions of the Athenians were, in 
my opinion, great and glorious 
enough, but nat altogether ſo con- 
ſiderable as fame repreſents them. 
But becauſe that city produced 
great plenty of fine authors, the 
exploits of that people are through- 
out the world celebrated for the 
greateſt that ever were perform- 
ed by men, Accordingly the cou- 
rage and conduct of the actors, 
have been as much ma _ as 
it was in the power of the fine/? 
wits to do it. But this was an 


advantage the Roman people never 


had, becauſe the wiſeſt men were 
always the moſt engaged in the ſer- 
vice Ml the ſlate ; for none purſu- 
ed the improvement of the mind 
only, without regard to that of the 
body. The beſt men choſe rather 
the part of acting than ſpeaking ; 
and to have their own atchieve- 
ments celebrated by others, rather 
than write thoſe of others them- 


ſelves, 


B 2 IX. Igi- 
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IX. Igitur domi mi- 
littiæque boni mores cole- 
bantur. Concordia max- 
uma, minuma avaritia 
erat. Jus bonumque a- 
pud eos non legibus ma- 
gis, quam natura, vale- 


bat. Jurgia, diſcordias, 


ſi multates cum hoſtibus 
exercebant. Cives cum 
civibus de virtute certa- 
bant. In ſuppliciis deo- 
rum magnifici, domi par- 
ci, in amicos fideles erant. 
Duabus his artibus, au- 
dacia bello, ubi pax eve- 
nerat, æquitate, ſeque 
remque publicam cura- 
bant, Quarum rerum 
ego maxuma documenta 
hæc habeo ; quod in bel- 
lo ſepius vindicatum eſt 
in eos, qui contra impe- 
rium in hoſtem pugnave- 
rant, quique tardius revo- 
cati prælio exceſlerant, 
quam qui ſigna relinquere, 
aut pulſi, loco cedere auſi 
erant. In pace vero, bene- 
ficiis magis, quam metu, 
imperium agitabant; et 
accepta injuria,ignoſcere, 
quam perſequi, malebant. 

X. Sed, ubilabore at- 
que juſtitia reſpublica cre- 
vit; reges magni bello 
domiti; nationes feræ, & 
populi ingentes vi ſubac- 
ti; Carthago æmula im- 
perii Romani, ab ſtirpe 
interiit; cuncta maria ter- 
ræque patebant; fortu- 
na ſevire ac miſcere om- 
nia cœpit. Qui labores, 


IX. Good manners therefore were 
practiſed both at home and abroad, 
in the wars. Their unanimity was 


great, but deſires very moderate, 


Fuſtice and equity prevatled a- 
mongſt them, not more by the force 
of laws, than natural inclination, 
All the differences and quarrel; 
they had were with the enemies of 
the ſlate. But one with 'another 
they had no other conteſt, than 
who fhould behave beſt, In the 
worſhip of the Gods they were 
magnificent, but thrifty at home, 
and faithful to their friends, 
And ty the pradtice of bravery in 
war, and equity in peace, did they 
manage themſelves and the publick 
affairs. Of which theſe things 
are ſufficient proofs, that fuch as 
fought the enemy contrary to or- 
ders, were ofter puniſbed, than 
ſuch as deſerted, or in time of 
action quitted their peſts, But 
in peace the adminiſtration was 
managed more in the way of 
kindneſs than terrour : And in 
caſe of an injury reeeived, they 
choſe rather to forgive, than re- 
venge it, 


X. But when by the pratiice 
of induſtry and juſtice, the Roman 
ſtate was come to a tonſiderdble 
height, great princes conquered, 
wild nations and mighty ſtates 
brought under ſubjection by dint of 
arms, and Carthage that was ri- 
val with Rome for the empire of 
the world, utterly deſtroyed; and 
all parts of it, whether by ſea, or 
by land, T the devotion 7 the 

' pert 


pericula, dubias atque aſ- 
peras res facile tolerave- 
rant, iis otium, divitiæ, 
optandæ aliis, oneri miſe- 
riæque fuere. Igitur pri- 
mo pecuniæ, dein impe- 
ri capido crevit. Ea quafi 
materies omnium malo- 
rum fuere. Namque a- 
varitia fidem, probitatem, 
cæteraſque artis bonas 
ſubvertit; pro his ſuper- 
biam, cr{dfilitatem, deos 
neglegere, omnia venalia 
habere edocuit. Ambitio 
multos mortalis falſos fi- 
eri ſubegit; aliud clauſum 
in pectore, aliud promp- 
tum in lingua habere; a- 
micitias inimicitiaſque 
non ex re, fed ex com- 
modo, æſtumare; ma- 
giſque vultum, quam in- 
venium, bonum habere. 
Hæc primo paullatim 
creſcere, interdum vindi- 
cari. Poſt, ubi conta- 
gio, quah peſtilentia, in- 
vaſit; civitas immutata, 
imperium, ex juſtiſſumo 
atque optumo, crudele 
intolerandumque factum. 

XI. Sed primo magis 
ambitio, quam avaritia, 
animos hominum exerce- 
bat: Quod tamen vitium 
propius virtutierat. Nam 
gloriam, honorem, im- 
perium, bonus, ignavus, 
æque ſibi exoptant. Sed 
le vera via nititur; huic 
quia bonæ artes deſunt, 
dolis atque fallaclis con- 
tendit. Ayaritia pecuniæ 


than be really /o. 
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Romans; fortune began to fhew 
her malice, and confound all. For 
they who had endured fatigues, 
dangers, and the moſt ſevere tri- 
als, with eaſe, found peace and 
plenty (deſirable things with the 
if of men) to be their bane. 
irſt the love of money, and then 
of power grew upon them, and 
proved the —_—_ of all manner 
of miſchief. For avarice was the 
deſtruction of faith, honeſty, and 
other good qualities; and in the 
room thereof, brought in faſhion, 
pride, cruelty, profaneneſs, and a 
mercenary ſpirit. Ambition obliged 
many to breach of faith, and to 
have one thing in their hearts, 
and another upon their tongues ; 
to contradt or break friendſhip, not 
as honour, but their intereſt re- 
quired ; and to ſeem good, rather 
Theſe vices 
grew up but ſlowly for ſome time, 
and were now and then puniſhed. 
But the infection at laſt carrying 
all before it like the plague, the 
tate was hugely altered, and the 
government, from being the moſt 
juſt, and the beſt that ever was, 
became cruel and intolerable, 


XI. But at firſt ambition more 
than avarice influenced the minds 


of the Romans: Which vice, how- 


ever,-had fome ee of a 
virtue. For the brave, and the 
2 are equally fond of 
glory, honour, and power, But 
the former purſues them ,in the 
right way; whereas the latter, as 
deſtitute of all good qualities, en- 
deavours to come at them in the 
way of trick and deceit. Avarice 


14 


ſtudium habet; quam 
nemo ſapiens concupivit. 
Ea, quaſi venenis malis 
imbuta, corpus animum- 
que virilem effeminat : 
Semper infinita, inſatia- 
bilis eſt ; neque copia, 
neque inopia minuitur. 
Sed, poſtquam L. Sulla, 
armis recepta republica, 
bonis initiis malos even- 
tus habuit; rapere om- 
nes, trahere. Domum a- 
lius, alius agros cupere; 
neque modum neque 
modeſtiam victores ha- 
bere; fœda crudeliaque 
in civis facinora facere. 
Huc accedebat, quod 
L. Sulla exercitum, 
quem in Aſia ducta- 
verat, quo fibi fidum 
faceret, contra morem 
majorum, luxurioſe ni- 
miſque liberaliter habu- 
erat. Loca amcena, 
voluptaria facile in otio 
ferocis militum animos 
molliverant. Ibi pri- 
mum inſuevit exerci- 
tus populi Romani a- 
mare, potare; ſigna, 
tabulas pictas, vaſa cœ- 
lata mirari; ea priva- 
tim ac publice rapere; 
delubra ſpoliare; ſacra 
profanaque omnia pol - 
luere. Igitur hi milites, 
poſtquam victoriam a- 
depti ſunt, nihil reli- 
qui victis fecere. Quip- 
pe ſecundæ res ſapien- 
tium animos fatigant: 
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ſeized upon the government b 


is nothing but an extravagant di. 
fire of money, which no wiſe man 
was ever fond of. And this paſ- 
ſion, 1 it was enforced by tht 
potber of enchantment, enervate 
both the bodies and ſouls of men, i; 
ever boundleſs and inſatiable, ni 
to be reduced by either plenty or 
want, But after Lucius Sylli 


force of arms, and tho" he begun 
well, yet run into great outrages, 
rapine and violence prevailed uni. 
verſally. The conquerors, one ſit 
his heart upon a fine houſe, ani. 
ther upon lands, and in the proſe 
cution of their ſeveral deſires, hal 
not the leaſt tinfture 4 moderati- 
on or modeſty at all, but practiſi 
all the moſt abominable exceſſes if if 
cruelty upon their fellow-citizen;, if 
Beſides this, L. Sulla, in order ty 
engage the army he had command- 
ed in Aſia, to ſtand by him, did, 
contrary to the uſage of our anti- 
ftors,/lacken the reins of diſcipline, 
in the way of indulgence and 
profuſion, to a great exceſs, And 
the pleaſant voluptuous country of 
Aſia had, after the war was end- 
ed there, ſtrangely ſoftened tht 
rugged minds of the ſoldiery. T hert 
firſt of all did the Roman tro) 
contract a paſſion for whoring and 
drinking, ſtatues, pictures, and 
fine-wrought plate, which thy 
publickly and privately made plun- 
der of, robbing the temples of tht 
Gods, and ſparing no places what- 
ever, whether ſacred or profant. 
For thoſe ſoldiers, after their con- 
queſts in thoſe parts, left the con- 
quered nothing at all, Succeſs * 

: 
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Ne illi, corruptis mo- 


deed makes.a ſtrong impreſſion upon 


ribus, victoriæ tempe- te minds of wiſe men, and there- 


rarent. 


ore it 15 not to be wondered at, if 


an army ſo corrupted by ill diſcipline, ſhould make ſo bad a 


uſe of their conqueſt. 

XII. Poſtquam divi- 
tiæ honori eſſe cceperunt, 
& eas gloria, imperium, 
potentia ſequebatur: he- 
beſcere virtus, paupertas 
probro haberi, innocentia 
pro malevolentia duci 
cœpit. Igitur ex divitiis 
juventutem luxuria atque 
avaritia cum ſuperbia in- 
vaſere. Rapere, conſu- 
mere; ſua parvi pendere, 
aliena cupere; pudorem, 
pudicitiam, divina atque 
humana promiſcua, nihil 
penſi neque moderati ha- 
bere. Operæ pretium eſt, 
cum domos atque villas 
cognoveris in urbium 
modum exædificatas, vi- 
ſere templa deorum, quæ 
noſtri majores, religioſiſ- 
ſumi mortales, fecere. 
Verum illi delubra deo- 
rum pietate, domos ſuas 
gloria decorabant; neque 
victis quidquam præter 
injuriæ licentiam, eripie- 
bant. At hi contra, ig- 
naviſſumi homines, per 
ſummum ſcelus omnia 
ea ſociis adimere, quæ 
fortiſſumi viri victores 
hoſtibus reliquerunt: Pro- 
inde quaſi injuriam face- 
re, id demum eflet impe- 
rio uti. 

XIIT. Nam quid ea 
memorem, quz, niſi his, 


XII. Ven riches now begun 
to ve in ſuch vaſt eſteem, and to be 
attended with glory, command, 
and power ; virtue begun to lan- 
guiſh , poverty to be accounted 
matter of reproach, and innocence 
to paſs for ill-nature. Hereupon 
our youth became infected with 
luxury, avarice, and pride all to- 
gether. They now ravaged and 
waſted all before them, and never 
ſatisfied with what was their 
own, were ever longing for what 
was not; trampled upon modeſty, 
friendſhip, chaſtity, and every 
thing 7 divine or human, with- 
out diſtinction; and thrawing off 
all reſtraint, had not the leaſt care 
or concern for any thing that was 
good, It is worth while to take a 
view of the fine houſes in town 
and country, and then to viſit the 
temples of the Gods, built by our 
forefathers, the moſt religious 0 
mankind. But they graced the 
temples of the Gods with their 
piety, and their houſes with glory: 
And took nothing from thoſe they 
ry, but the licence of do- 
ing miſchief. But thoſe I ſpoke o 
above, 15 10 A, 44 
have in the moſt wicked manner 
raviſhed from our allies, all the 
brave old conquerors had left 
them; as if the uſe of power con- 
ſiſted in the doing of miſchief. 


XIII. For why ſbould I ſpend 
time in the relation of things, 


qui 
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ui videre nemini credibi- 
ia ſunt; a privatis com- 


pluribus ſubverſos mon- 


tis, maria conſtrata eſle ? 
Quibus mihi ludibrio vi- 
dentur fuiſſe divitie ; 
quippe, quas honeſte ha- 
bere licebat, per turpitu- 
dinem abuti properabant. 
Sed lubido ſtupri, ganeæ, 
cæterique cultus non mi- 
nor inceſſerat. Viri pati 
muliebria: Mulieres pu- 
dicitiam in propatulo ha- 
bere: Veſcendi cauſa ter- 
ra marique omnia exqui- 
rere: Dormire prius, 
ö ſomni cupido eſſet: 
on famem aut fitim, 
neque frigus neque laſſitu- 
dinem operiri, {ed ea om- 
nia luxu antecapere. Hæc 
juventutem, ubi familia- 
res opes defecerant, ad fa- 
cinora incendebant. A- 
nimus imbutus malis ar- 
tibus, haud facile lubidi- 
nibus carebat: Eo proſu- 
ſius omnibus modis quz- 
ſtui atque ſumptui dedi- 
tus erat. | 
XIV. In tanta tamque 
corrupta civitate, Catili- 
na, id quod factu facillu- 
mum erat, omnium fla- 
gitioſorum atque facino- 
roſorum circum ſe, tam- 
quam ſtipatorum, cater- 


vas habebat. Nam, qui- 


cunque impudicus, adul- 
ter, ganeo, alea, manu, 
ventre, pene bona patria 
laceraverat, quique alie- 
num #s grande conflave- 


which can appear credible to no on- 
that has not ſeen them ; as thy 
levelling of mountains, buildin 
fine palaces in the ſea itjelf, b 
many private perſans; who ſeem't 
to play with their riches, in th 
way of bantering, as it were, and 
abuſing them in the moſt ſeandaliy 
manner, Then they might haw 
enjoyed them with honour. Ni 
were they leſs extravagant in their 
amours, and all the articles if 
furniture and equipage : The men 
and women were guilty of the 
moſt barefaced proſtitution. Su 
and land were ranſactæd to fur. 
niſb out their tables with daintie, 
And the natural return of flee), i 
hunger, and thirſt, were antia. 

ted by a luxurious indulgent, 

be practice of theſe vices firſt 
reduced the youth. of Rome ta 
want, and then puſhed them upon 
all manner of villauy. The mind 
being once inured to thoje vill 
practices, knew nat how to farega 
the gratification of its luſts, and 
fo was the more violently bent 
upon all the ways of both getting 
and (pending. 


XIV. In ſ great and ſo wicked 

a city, Catilina, as was na bard 
matter to be ſure, had troops of 
flagitious, profiigate fellows, lite 
ſo many life-guard men, always 
about him. For all your catamites, 
cuckald-makers, rakes, that had 
ſpeut their eſtates, in all the want 
of luxury and lewdneſs, all ſuch 
as had run over head and ears in 
debt, to ſcreen themſelves from 
the puniſhment due to their crimes, 
parricides beſides fram all 92 
ratz 


rat, quo flagitium aut fa- 
cinus redimeret ; præte- 
rea, omnes undique par- 
ricide, ſacrilegi, convic- 
ti judiciis, aut pro factis 
judicium timentes; ad 
he, quos manus atque 
lingua perjurio & ſangui- 
ne civili alebat; poſtre- 
mo, omnes, quos flagi- 
tium, egeſtas, conſcius 
animus exagitabat, hi Ca- 


tilinæ proxumi familia- 


reſque erant. Quod ſi 
quis etiam a culpa vacuus 
in amicitiam ejus incide- 
rat; quotidiano uſu at- 
que illecebris facile par fi- 
miliſque cæteris efficieta. 
tur, Sed maxume ado- 
leſcentium familiaritates 
appetebat, Eorum ani- 
mi, molles & #tate fluxi, 
dolis haud difficulter capi- 
ebantur. Nam, uti cu- 
juſque ſtudium ex ætate 
flagrabat, aliis ſcorta præ- 
bere, aliis canes atque e- 
quos mercari: Poſtremo 
neque ſumptui neque mo- 
deſtiæ ſuæ parcere, dum 
los obnoxios fidoſque 
fibi faceret. Scio fuiſſe 
nonnullos, quia ita exi- 


fama valebat. 

XV. Jamprimum a- 
doleſcens Catilina multa 
nefanda ſtupra fecerat, 
cum virgine nobili, cum 
ſacerdotę Veſtæ; & alia 
hujuſcemodi contra jus 
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ters, ſacrilegious raſcals, ſuch gs 
had been already legally convifted 
of horrid villanies, or feared | 
tobe; and further, all ſuch as 
maintained themſelves by perjury 
or murder : Finally, all whom 
wickedneſs, want, ar a guilty con- 
ſcience made uneaſy ; theſe were 
Catiline's neare/t and moſt inti- 
mate friends. And if any inna- 
cent perſon happened to be engaged 
in any friendſhip with bim, 
daily converſation and wheedling, 


he was ſoon made like the re 

the crew, But thoſe he chiefly af- 
fected to draw into his party,were 
young gentlemen, Their minds 
being, by reaſon of their age, ſoft 
aud pliable, were eaſily cajoled. 
For, according to their ſeveral in- 
clinations, ſame he furniſhed with 
2 others be would buy 
dogs and horſes. Finally, be fluck 
at no coſt, or breach of modeſty, 
whatever, to get them into his 
power, and ſecure them to his in- 
tereſt. I am ſenſible, ſome people 
were of opinion, that the youth 
that frequented Catiline's houſe, 
were engaged in unnatural lewd: 
neſs ; but this fancy proceeded, I 
ſuppoſe, not ſo much from any cer-, 
tain evidence of the thing, as 
other reaſons. 


ſtumarent ; juventutem, que domum Catiline frequenta- 5 
bat, parum honeſte pydicitiam habuiſſe. 
bus magis, quam quod cuiquam id compertum foret, hag 


Sed ex aliis re- 


XV. Catiline himſelf, when a 
young fellow, had been engaged in 
ſeveral villainous intrigues with 4 
young lady of high quality, one of 
the Veſtal Nuns, and many gther 
the like abominable pranks, A 


C ſaße 
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faſque. Poſtremo, cap- 
tus amore Aureliæ Ore- 
ſtillæ, cujus, præter for- 
mam nihil umquam bo- 
nus laudavit, quod ea nu- 
bere illi dubitabat, timens 
privignum adultum æta- 
te; pro certo creditur, 
necato filio, vacuam do- 
mum ſceleſtis nuptits fe- 
ciſle. Que quidem res 
mihi in primis videtur 
cauſſa fuiſſe facinoris ma- 
tutandi. Namque ani- 
mus impurus, dis homi- 
nibuſque infeſtus, neque 
vigiliis neque quietibus ſe- 
dari poterat: Ita conſci- 
entia mentem excitam 
vexabat. Igitur colos ei 
exſanguis, ſœdi oculi; ci- 
tus modo, modo tardus 
inceſſus; prorſus in facie 
vultuque vecordia inerat. 
XVI. Sed juventutem, 

am, ut ſupra diximus, 
. multis modis 
mala facinora edocebat, 
ex illis teſtis ſignatoreſque 
falſos commodare; fi- 
dem, fortunas, pericula 
vilia habere. Poſt, ubi 
eorum famam atque pu- 
dorem attriverat, majora 
alia imperabat. Si cauſſa 
peccandi in præſens mi- 
nus ſuppetebat; nihilo- 


minus inſontes, ſicuti ſon- / 


tes, circumvenire, jugu- 

lare. Scilicet, ne per o- 

tium torpeſcerent ma- 

nus, aut animus, gratui- 

to potius malus atque 

crudelis erat. His amicis 
| 


* 


ſcruple of marrying him, by res- 


laſt he fell in love with Aureli 
Oreſtilla, in whom no good man 
ever commended any thing but her 
beauty ; and becauſe ſhe made 1 


ſon his ſon was at man's eſtate, i 
is believed for a certainty, h. 
murthered him, to make way fu 
ſo wicked a match. Which indeed, 
believe, might be the reaſon of 
his puſhing his enterprize with J 
much wviolente as he did. For lil 
polluted foul, fired with rage 4. 
gainſt both Gods and men, cull 
find no reſt either waking or ſlet- 
ing; ſo much was he hauntil 
with the terrours of an evil cu. 
ſcience. Accordingly his complexi- 
on was very pale, his eyes gaſth, 
his gate ſometimes * quick, ſomt- 
times flow : In ſhort, his whilt 
appearance was perfettly that if 
a mad man, | 


r 4 


XVI. Now the young men bi 
wheedled in to join him, as ha 
been above ſaid, he trained up tt 
villany by various ways; from a- 
mongſt them he uſed to furnj 
falſe witneſſes, and others to ſign 
forged deeds, teaching them h 
that means to ſet light by their hi- 
nour, eſtates, and danger. Ani 
after he had utterly ſuppreſſed in 
them all regard to credit or ſhamt, 
he put them upon greater project. 
And if no preſent opportunity pri- 
ented for the exerciſe 75 their 
talent, yet he kept them doing, 9 
employing them to circumvent and 
murder ſuch as had given him u 
offence, as if they bad; that i, 
to keep their hands and minds itt 
ure, be was wicked and crut), 
| ſociil- 
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ſociiſque confiſusCatilina, 
fimul quod #s alienum 
per omnis terras ingens 
erat, & quod plerique 
Sullani milites, largius 
ſuo uſi, rapinarum & vic- 
toriæ veteris memores, 
civile bellum exoptabant, 
opprimundæ reipublicæ 
confilium cepit. In Ita- 
lia nullus exercitus: Cn. 
Pompejus in extremis 
terris bellum gerebat; ip- 
fi conſulatum petundi 
magna ſpes; Senatus ni- 
hil ſane intentus: Tutæ 
tranquillæque res omnes. 
Sed ea prorſus opportuna 
Catilinæ. 


without any provocation ſo to be. 
Catiline conſi ding in theſe friends 
and accomplices, and becauſe the 
number of perſons involved in debt 
was every where very great, and 
becauſe too moſt of Sulla's old _ 
diers, having made an end of 
what they had gotten, and re- 
membring full well the plunder 
they had made upon Sulla's ſucceſs, 
wiſhed for a civil war; Catiline, 
I ſay, putting theſe ſeveral things 
together, entered into a deſign of 
uſurping the government, There 
was no army in Italy; Cn. Pom- 
pey was carrying on @ war in the 
remoteſt parts of the earth : He 
himſelf had great hopes of obtain- 
ing the Conſulſhip ; the Senate ap- 


pear'd very ſecure ; and all was ſafe and quiet; which ſeveral 
things ſeemed to preſent Catiline with a favourable opportu- 


nity of carrying his point, 


XVII. Igitur circiter 
Kalendas Jun. L. Cæſa- 
re & C. Figulo conſuli- 


bus, primo ſingulos ap- 


pellare; hortari alios, ali- 
os tentare; opes ſuas, im- 
paratam rempublicam, 
magna præ mia conjurati- 
onis docere. U bi ſatis ex- 
plorata ſunt, quæ voluit; 
in unum omnis convocat, 
quibus maxuma neceſſi- 
tudo & plurimum auda- 
ciæ inerat. 
nere ſenatorii ordinis P. 
Lentulus Sura, P. An- 
tronius, L. Caſſius Lon- 
ginus, C. Cethegus, P. 
& Ser. Sullæ Servii filii, 
L. Yarguntejus, Q. An- 
Dius, M. Porcius Læcca, 


L. Beſtia, Q. Curius: 


Eo conve- 


XVII. Wherefore about the 
r/t of Fanuary, in the year of 
the Conſulſbip of L. Cæſar, and 
C. Figulus, he applies himſelf to 
his alſociates ſeparately firſt ; ſome 
he encouraged, others he tried; he 
acquaints them with his ftrength, 
how little the government was 
provided to oppoſe him, and what 
vaſt advantages they 2 * 
miſe themſelves from the ſucceſs of 
72939 Hitter he 540 aufe 
fictently ſiſted them with relation 
to his deſign, he draws together 
ſuch of them as were under the 
greateſt difficulties, and appeared 
the moſt daring. Upon that acca- 
fion aſſembled of the Senatorian 
rank, Publius Leatulus Sura,Pub- 
lius Antronius, Lucius Caſſius Lon- 
ginus, Caius ' Cethegus, Publius 
and Servius the Sons of Sulla Ser- 
C2 Præ- 


| 
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Preterea, ex equeſtri or- 
dine, M. Fulvius Nobi- 
ltor, L. Statilius, P Ga- 
binius Capito, C. Corne- 
lius: Ad hoc, multi ex 
coloniis & municipiis do- 
mi nobiles. Erant præte- 
rea complures paullo oc- 
cultius -confilii hujuſce 
participes nobiles; quos 
magis dominationis ſpes 
hortabatur, quam inopia 


aut alia neceſſitudo. Cæ- 


terum, juventus pleraque, 
fed maxume nobilium, 
Catiline incceptis fave- 
bat. Quibus in otio vel 
magnifice vel molliter vi- 
vere copia erat, incerta 
pro certis, bellum, quam 
pacem, malebant. Fu- 
ere item ea tempeſtate, 
qui crederent M. Licini- 
um Craflum non igna- 
rum ejus conſilii fuiſſe: 
Quia Cnejus Pompejus, 
inviſus ipſi, magnum ex- 
ercitum ductabat, cujuſvis 
opes voluiſſe contra illius 
potentiam creſcere: Si- 
mul confi ſum, ſi conjura- 
tio valuiſſet, facile apud 
illos principem ſe fore. 


Sed antea item conjura- / 


vere pauci, in quibus Ca- 
tilina, De quo, quam 
veriſſume potero, dicam. 


XVIII. L. Tullo, M. 
Lepido coſſ. P. Autroni- 
us & P. Sulla, deſignati 
conſules, legibus ambitus 
interrogati, pœnas dede- 
tant. Poſt paulio Catili- 


vius, Lucius Varguntejus, Voie 
tus Annius, Marcus Porcius Let 
ea, Lucius Beſtia, Quintus Cur. 
tius; and beſides theſe, oy Eque- 
firian rank, Marcus Fulvius Ne. 
bilior, Lncins Statilius, Publius 
Gabinins Capito, Caius Cornelius; 
and over and above this compam, 
many from the colonies and be- 
rough-towns,nobly deſcended ther, 
There were likewiſe a good many 
noblemen, who under-hand coun- 
tenanced the deſign, whom tht 
hopes of power, more than want, 
or any other neceſſity, engaged 
therein. But moſl of the youth, 
eſpecially amongſt the nobility, fa- 
voured Catiline's undertaking ; 
who might have lived in great 
quret, ſplendidly and pleaſantly? 
But they choſe rather uncertainiit 
for things certain, and war ra— 
ther than peate. There wert 
ſome too at that time, who did re- 
ally believe, that Mark Craſſu 
was not unacquainted with tht 
deſign ; _ Cn. Pompey, whom 
he mortally hated, commanaed a 
great army, to reduce whoſe pou- 
er, he was ready to raiſe any ont 
whatever ; but hoped too, if tht 
conſpiracy ſucceeded, to have tht 
chief fway. But before this timt, 
ome few gentlemen had entered 
into a conſpiracy agamſt the ſlatt, 
of which Catiline was one, con- 
cerning which I ſhall here give d 

true an account as J can, 
XVIII. Iz the Confulſhip f 
Lucius Tullus and Mark Lepidus, 
Publius Autronius and Publius 
Sulla Confuls elect, had been pro- 
ſecuted for bribery, and puniſhed, 
Some little time after, Catiline 
dy 


Naz 
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nay pecuniarum repetun- 
darum reus, prohibitus 
erat petere conſulatum; 
quod intra legitimos dies 
profiteri nequiverit. Erat 
eodem tempore Cn. Piſo, 
adoleſcens nobilis, ſum- 
mæ audaciæ, egens, fac- 
tioſus; quem ad pertur- 
bandam rempublicam 
inopia atque mali mores 
ſtimulabant. Cum hoc 
Catilina & Autronius, 
circiter Nonas Decembr. 
conſilio communicato, 

rabant in Capitolio 

alendis Januar. L. Cot- 
tam & L. Torquatum 
coll. interficere; ipſi, faſ- 
cibus correptis, Piſonem 
cum exercitu ad obtinen- 
das duas H iſpanias mitte- 
re. Ea re cognita, rur- 
ſus in Nonas Februar. 
conſilium cædis tranſtule- 
runt. Jam tum non 
conſulibus modo, ſed ple- 
riſque ſenatoribus, perni- 
cem machinabantur. 
Quod ni Catilina matu- 
raſſet pro curia ſignum 
fociis dare; eo die, poſt 
conditam urbemRomam, 
peſſumum facinus patra- 
tum foret. Quia nondum 
frequentes armati conve- 


nerant; ea res conſilium 


diremit. 

XIX. Poſtea Piſo in 
citeriorem FHiſpaniam 
quæſtor pro prætore miſ- 
ſus eſt, adnitente Craſſo; 

uod eum infeſtum Cn. 

ompeſo cognoverat. 


9 


being likewiſe proſecuted for ex- 
tortion, was not allowed to fland 
candidate for the Conſulſhip, be- 
cauſe he could not enter his name 
for that purpoſe, within the time 
limited by law. There was at 
that time Cn. Piſo, a noble youth 
of great boldneſs, poverty, and a 
fattious ſpirit: Whom vice and 
want together excited to diſturb 
the government, With him Ca- 
tiline and Autronius entering into 
a cabal about the nones of De- 
cember, came to a reſolution of 
aſſaſſinating, the firſt of Fanuary 
ollowing, the Conſuls Luke Cot- 
ta, and Luke Torguatus; where- 
on they were to ſeize the Con- 
ulſhip, and ſend Piſo with an 
army to be gavernor of the two 
Spains, But the plot being diſco- 
vered, they deferred the intended 
murther to the nones of February. 
And now they a. > oh not only to 
take off the Conſuls, but moſt of 
the Senators too. And had nat 
Catiline been too haſty in giving 
the ſignal for that purpoſe before 
the Senate-houſe, that day wou!ld 
have beecn executed the barridej# 
villany, that had ever been per- 
petrated from the building of 
Rome, to that time. But as there 
was no great appearance of the 
conſpirators, that prevented the 
execution of their deſign. 


XIX. Afterwards Piſo was 
ſent Quæſior, but with the au- 
thority of Prætor, into Spain, 
by the intereſt of Craſſus, becauſe 
he knew him to be à bitter enemy 
of Cn, Pompey, the Senate not 
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Neque tamen ſenatus 
provinciam invitus dede- 
rat. Quippe foedum ho- 
minem a republica procul 
abeſſe volebat: Simul, 
quia boni complures præ- 
ſidium in eo putabant, & 
pm tum potentia Cn. 

ompeji formidoloſa erat. 
Sed is Piſo, in provinci- 
am, ab equitibus Hiſpa- 
nis, quos in exercitu duc- 
tabat, iter faciens, occi- 
ſus eſt. Sunt qui ita di- 
cant, imperia ejus injuſta, 
ſuperba, crudelia barba- 
ros nequiviſſe pati. Alt 
autem, equites illos, Cn. 
Pompeji veteres fidoſque 
clientes, voluntate ejus 
Piſonem aggreſlos : 
Numquam hiſpanos præ- 
terea tale facinus feciſſe, 
ſed imperia ſæva multa 
antea perpeſſos. Nos 
eam rem in medio relin- 
quimus. De ſuperiori 


conjuratione ſatis dictum. 


XX. Catilina, ubi eos, 
quos paullo ante memo- 
ravi, conveniſſe videt, ta- 
metſi cum ſingulis multa 
ſæpe egerat, tamen in 
rem fore credens univerſos 


appellare & cohortari, in 


abditam partem ædium 
ſeceſſit, atque ibi, omni- 
bus arbitris procul amo- 
tis, orationem hujuſcemo- 
di habuit. Ni virtus fi- 
deſgue veſira ſatis ſpecta- 
ta mihi foret; nequic- 
quam opportuna res ceci- 
diſſet; ſpes mag na, domi- 


being averſe to the thing, in or. 
der to get rid of / troubleſome a 
fellow, as alſo becauſe a great 
many honeſt men thought good uſt 
might be made of him in oppoſi- 
tion to the power of Pompey, 
which was now become 22 
ble, But Piſo was, in his march 


for Spain, 1 9 1 by ſome 


Spaniſh horſe he had in his army, 
The reaſon whereof, ſome ſay, 
was his unjuſt, haughty, cruel 
behaviour in his command, whith 
the barbarians were not able 10 
endure. But others will have it, 
that thoſe horſe were ſome old 
truſty clients of Cn. Pompey's, 
and took off Piſo by his encou- 
ragement, For the Spaniard; 
had never been guilty of any 
thing like that before, but had 
bore the cruelty of ſeveral other 
governors with patience, V. 
ſhall leave the matter undeter- 
mined, And ſo much for that 


conſpiracy, 


XX. When Catiline ſaw his 
company above-mentioned aſſem- 
bled, thy” he had before had muth 
conference with them ſingly and 
ſeparately, yet judging it proper 10 


_ ſpeak to them all together, and 


encourage them ta the work, ht 
retired with them into à private 
part 7 his houſe, where he ad- 
dreſsd them in the following ha- 


rangue, If your virtue and ho- 


nour were not ſufficiently known 
to me, a moſt lucky opportunity 
for our intended project would 
have preſented itſelf in vain; vaſt 
hopes and dominion would have 

nd lio- 


NCcou- 
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natio in manibus fru- 


ſtra fuiſſent : Negue per 


ignaviam aut vana inge- 
nia, incerta pro certis 
captarem. Sed, quia mul- 
tis & magnis tempeſtati- 
bus vos cognout fortts fi- 
doſque mihi, eo animus 
auſus eft maximum atque 
pulcherrimum facinus in- 
cipere, ſimul, quia vobis 
eadem, que mihi, bona 
malaque eſſe  intellexi, 
Nam idem velle, atque 
idem nolle, ea demum fir- 
ma amicitia eſt. Sed, ego 
que mente agitaui, om- 
nes jam antea diviſi au- 
diſtis. Cæterum mihi in- 
dies magis animus accen- 
ditur, cum conſidero, que 
conditio vitæ futura fit, 
niſi noſmetipſas vindica- 
mus in libertatem, Nam 
poſtquam reſpublica in 
paucorum potentium Jus 
atque ditionem conceſſit; 
ſemper illis reges, tetrar- 
chæ vectigales eſſe; po- 


Puli, nationes ftipendia 


pendere; cæteri omnes, 
firenui, boni, nobiles at- 
que ignobiles, vulgus fui- 
mus, fine gratia, fine 
audtoritate, his obnoxii, 
quibus, fi reſpublica vale- 
ret, formidini ęſſemus. 
Ttaque omnis gratia, po- 
tentis, hanos, divitie 
apud illos ſunt, aut uli 
ult volunt : Nobis reli- 
querunt pericula, repul- 
fas, judicia, egeſtatem. 

ue quauſque tandem 
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dropped into our hands to no pur- 
poſe. Nor would I for certainties 
purſue uncertainties, by the help of 


ſorry fellows not to be depended on. 


But as I have, upon-many impor- 
tant occaſions, found you gallant 
and faithful to me, I have thereby 
been encouraged to engage in the 
greateſt and moſt glorious under- 
taking that ever was, and the ra- 
ther, becauſe I am ſenſible our in- 
tereſts are the very ſame. For a 
union of intereſt is the only laſt- 
ing bond of friendſhip. But you 
have already each of you heard 
apart what it is I propoſe to go 
upon. And I am daily more hear- 
tily diſpoſed thereto, when I con- 
ſider what ſort of life we muſt 
lead, if we do not endeavour the 
recovery of our liberty. For fince 
all power ard authority has been 
engroſſed by a few great men, 
Kings and Tetrarchs have been 
tributary to them; to them only 


have the ſeveral nations and pro- 


vinces of the Empire paid taxes. 
The reſt of us, however brave 
and honeſt, whether noble or ig- 
noble, have been treated as mob 
only, without intereſt or authori- 
ty, in a flaviſh ſubjection to thoſe, 
to whom we ſhould be a terrour, 
if the government was upon Aa 
right foot. Now all intereſt, pow- 
er, honour, and riches, are with 
them, or where they pleaſe. They 
have left us nothing but dangers, 
diſhonour, impeachments, and 
want. And how long, my moſt 
gallant friends, will you take all 
this at their hands? Is is not bet- 
ter to die bravely, than to loſe a 
miſerable diſhonourable life — a 

ati- 
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patiemini, fortiſſumi vi- diſgraceful manner, after you hayg 
ri? Nonne emori per been expoſed to the inſults of their 
virtutem preſiat, quam haughty diſdain ? 

vitam miſeram atque inhoneſtam, ubi aliens ſuperbiæ ludibri 
Fueris, per dedecus amittere ? 

XXI. Verum enimvero, XXI. But, O Gods! Victon 
Prob deum atque homi- is in our hands; we are in the 
num ji dem] victoria in prime of our ſtrength, our minds 
manu nobis eft : Viget in full vigour: They upon the 
eetas, animus valet. Con- decline both from age and luxu- 
tra illis, annis atque di- ry. We need but an, the pro- 
vitits, omnia conſenue- ject will execute itſelf, For what 
runt, Tantummeds in- mortal, that has the ſpirit of : 
cpto opus eſt: Cetera man in him, can endure with pa- 
res expediet, Etenim tience, that they ſhould ſo wal- 
quis mortalium, cui virile low in riches, as to waſte them in 
ingenium eſt, tolerare po- ſtraitening the very feas by their 
reft,illis divitias ſuperare, large and ſtately buildings, and in 
=  quas profundant in extru- the levelling of mountains, whilſt 

| endo mari & montibus we are in want of neceffaries : 
| coequandis , nobis rem That they ſhould have two houſe 
Familiarem etiam ad ne- or more, and we none at all! 
ceſſaria deeſſe ? Nos bi- They, tho' they are ever purcha- 
nas, aut amplius, domos ſing fine pictures, ſtatues, and 
continuare; nobis larem veflels of fine workmanſhip, ate 
familiarem nuſquam ul- ever pulling down even new hou- 
lum eſſe? Cum tabulas, ſes, and building them up again: 
figna, toreumata emunt, In ſhort, tho' they contrive al 
nova diruunt, alia adifi- the ways and means imaginable, 
| tant : Poſtremo omnibus to waſte and conſume their mo- 
| modis pecuniam trahunt, - ney, yet with all their extravs- 
vexant : Tamen ſumma gance they can ſee no end of their 
| lubidine divitias ſuas vin- riches: Whilſt we have nothing 
| cere nequeunt, At nobis but want at home, and debt a 

| 1 eft domi inopia, foris æs broad, our condition bad, and our 
fl alienum; mala res, ſpes expectations worſe, Finally, what 

| | multo aſperior. Denique, have we left, but a wretched life! 
191 guid religui habemus, Rouze then, Gentlemen. See 
| | j preter miſeram ani- now the liberty you have ſo often 
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| mam] Quin igitur ex- wiſhed for, riches moreover, ho- 
| pergiſcimini? En illa, nour and glory, are all in view. 
| illa, quam ſæpe optaſtis, Fortune offers all theſe rewards 
| libertas; præterea divi- to the conquerors. Let the caſe 


i il tiæ, decus, gloria in ocu- itſelf, the ſuncture, your ang 
1 ; is 
| 
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lis fita ſunt. Fortuna ea 
omnia victoribus præmia 
poſuit. Res, tempus, pe- 
ricula, egeſtas, belli ſpolia 
magnifica magis, quam o- 
ratio mea, vos Hortentur. 
Vel imperatore vel milite 
me utimini, Neque ani- 
mus neque corpus a vobis 
aberit. Hæc ipſa, ut ſpero, 
vobiſcum una conſul agam: 
niſi forte me animus fallit, 
& vos ſervire magis,quam 
imperare, parati ęſtis. 
XXII. Poſtquam ac- 
cepere ea homines, quibus 
mala abunde omnia e- 
rant, ſed neque res, neque 
ſpes bona ulla; tametſi 
ills, quieta movere, 
magna merces videbatur; 
tamen poſtulare plerique, 
uti proponeret, quæ con- 
ditio belli foret, guæ armis 
præmia peterent ; quid u- 


rent. Tum Catilina polli- 
ceri tabulas novas, pro- 
ſeriptionem locupletium, 
magiſtratus, ſacerdotia, 
rapinas, alia omnia, que 
bellum. atque lubido victo- 
rum fert. Preterea, gf 
1 


bt a» i Hiſpania citeriore Pi- 
d our nem, in Mauritania cum 
what N rercitu P. Sitium Nu- 
life? oerinum, conſilii ſui par- 
See ticipes. Petere conſulatum 
often C. Antonium, quem ſibi 
ho- ollegam fore ſperaret, 
„ew. Porminem & familiarem 
yards & omnibus neceſſitudini- 
caſe bus circumwentum. Cum 
ger ea cenſulem je initium 
Is 


bique opis aut ſpei habe-. 


25 
want, and the noble ſpoils of a 
war work upon you, more than 
my ſpeech. . You ſhall have me 
either for your leader, or your 
fellow-ſoldier. Neither my body 
nor mind ſhall ever forſake you. 
The things I am now ſpeaking to 
you about, I hope to act in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Conſular dignity 
conjointly with you, unleſs my 
gueſs fails me, and you prefer ſla- 
very before power and dominion, 


XXII. The company, upon hear- 
ing this ſpeech, tho they were all 
wretched to the laſt degree, and 
without the leaſt hope of any a- 
mendment of their condition ; and 
tho they were inclinable too ta 
think they might poſſibly find their 
own account in a publick confuſi- 
on; yet moſt of them deſired ta 
&now, upon what terms they were 
to engage in this war, or what 
advantage they were to reap by it; 
what ſtrength they had, or what 
hopes of ſucceſs, Then Cati/ine 
promiſed them a cancelling of all 
paſt debts, a proſcription of the 
rich, places in the magiſtracy, or 
the prieſthood, free plunder, and 
all things elſe that war, and the 
licence of conqueſt, are apt to 
produce. Beſides, he told them, 
there was Piſo in hither Spain, 
and Publius Sitius Nucerinus in 
Mauritania, with an army, who 
were both embarked with him in 
the deſign. That C. Antonius 
was candidate for the Conſulſhip, 
whom he hoped to have for his 
colleague, a man that was his in- 
timate friend, and engaged in all 
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agendi facturum. Ad 


hoc, maledictis increpa- 
bat omnis bonos; ſuorum 
unumquemque nomi- 
nans, laudare, admonere 
alum egeſtatis, alium cu- 
piditatis ſue, complures 
periculi aut ignominiæ, 
multos victoriæ Sullang, 


uibus ea prædæ fuerat. 


oſtquam omnium ani- 
mos alacris videt; cohor- 
tatus ut petitionem ſuam 
cure haberent, conven- 
tum dimiſit. 


XXIII. Fuere ea tem- 
peſtate, qui dicerent, Ca- 
tilinam, oratione habita, 
cum ad 2 po- 
pulares 
ret, humani corporis ſan- 
guinem vino permixtum 
in pateris circumtuliſle ; 
inde, cum poſt exſecrati- 
onem omnes deguſtaviſ- 
ſent, ſicuti in ſolemnibus 
ſacris fieri conſuevit, ape- 
ruiſſe conſilium ſuum: 
atque eo dictitare feciſſe, 
quo inter ſe magis fidi 
forent, alius alli tanti fa- 


Cinoris conſcii. Nonnul- 


li ficta & hæc & multa 
præterea exiſtumabant ab 
iis, qui Ciceronis invidi- 
am, quæ poſtea orta eſt, 
leniri credebant atrocitate 
ſceleris eorum, qui pœ nas 
dederant. Nobis ea res 
pro magnitudine parum 
comperta eſt. 


on 


celeris ſui adige- / 


for ſo heinous a charge, 


poſſible ties and obligations to him; 
that he would enter upon the af- 
fair in conjunction with him. 7 7. 
this he added a great deal of bit. 
ter reflection upon all the honef 
party, and then naming his own 


ſingly each, one he highly com- 


mended, another he put in mind 
of his poverty, another of ſome- 
thing he longed for , moſt of 
them of their danger or ſhame, 
and many of their ſucceſs under 
Sulla, whereby they had been en- 
riched. And perceiving them al 
to be much elevated, he adviſed 
them to take care of his intereſt in 
the enſuing election, and then 
broke up the | wry 
XXIII. There were at tht 
time ſome who ſaid that Catiling, 
after the making of this ſpeech if 
is, adminiſtered an oath to hi 
ae, and obliged 
them to drink a mixture of win 
and man's blood, handed about in 
bowls ; which when they had dont, 
in imitation of the cuſtom of drint- 
ing wine round in ſolemn ſacrif- 
ces, he more fully 7 to then 
his intentions, and told them, ht 
had made uſe of that ceremony, 1 
engage them the more effettually u 
a faithful unanimous execution f 
Jo noble a deſign. But ſome belit- 
ved all this, and much more if 
the like kind, was meer fitlin, 
proceeding from ſuch as thought 
the odium, which Cicero afttr- 
wards fell under, might be aba. 
ted by the horrid wickedneſs if 
thoſe that were puniſhed by hin. 
For my part, I muſt own I haut 
not met with any ſufficent evident 


XXIV, 
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BELLUM CATILINARIUM. 


XXIV. Sed in ea con- 


juratione fuit Q. Curius, 


natus haud obſcuro loco, 
flagitiis atque facinoribus 
coopertus; quem cenſo- 
res ſenatu probri gratia 
moverant. Huic homini 
non minor vanitas inerat, 
quam audacia, Neque 
reticere que audierat, 
neque facere, quidquam 
penſi habebat. Erat ei 
cum Fulvia, muliere no- 
bili, ſtupri vetus conſue- 
tudo. Cui cum minus 
gratus eſſet, quod inopia 
minus largiri poterat, re- 
pente glorians maria 
montiſque polliceri; mi- 
nari interdum ferro, ni 


ſibi obnoxia foret. Poſtre- 


mo, ferocius agitare, quam 
ſolitus erat. At Fulvia, 
inſolentiæ Curii cauſa 
cognita, tale periculum 
reipublicæ haud occultum 
habuit; ſed, ſublato auc- 
tore, de Catilinæ conju- 
ratione, quæ quo modo 
audierat, compluribus 
narravit. Ea res in pri- 
mis ſtudia hominum ac- 
cendit ad conſulatum 
mandandum M. Tullio 
Ciceroni. Namque antea 
pleraque nobilitas invidia 
æſtuabat, & quaſi pollui 
conſulatum credebat, fi 
eum, quamvis egregius, 
homo novus adeptus fo- 
ret. Sed ubi periculum 
advenit, invidia atque 
ſuperbia poſt fuere. 
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XXIV. Noto in this conſpi- 
racy was engaged O. Curius, de- 
ſcended of no mean family, but a 
vile profligate wretch, whom the 
Cenſors, for his ſcandalous life, had 
firuck out of the lift of the Sena- 
tors. This man had an equal ſhare 
of vanity and impudence; was net» 
ther able to contain a ſecret, nor 
even to conceal his own wicked 
pranks ; in ſhort, he neither re- 
garded what he ſaid, or what he 
did, He had an old intrigue with 
one Fulvia, a lady of noble birth ; 
but declining in favour with her, 
by -reaſon of his poverty, which 
diſabled him for making the pre- 
ſents ſhe expected from him, he 
begun all on a ſudden to bounce, 
and promiſe her golden mountains, 
and ſometimes threatened to ſtab 
her, if ſhe would not comply with 
his inclinations ; and in ſhort, be- 
haved in a much more ſawcy, 
haughty manner, than he had ever 
been uſed to do before. Fulvia, 
when ſhe came to underſtand the 
occaſion of all this inſolence, made 
no ſecret of the danger the ſlate 
was in, but told to ſeveral all 
ſhe had heard relating to Catiline's 
conſpiracy, yet without naming her 
author. This diſcovery made the 
people in general zealous for chu- 
ing M. Tully Cicero Conſul. For 
before this, almoſt all the nobility 
uſed to fret with envy, and look 
upon the Conſular dignity as defi- 
led, when any perſon of low birth, 
haw excellently qualified ſoever he 
was, happened to procure the ſame. 
But now, upon the appearance of 
this danger, envy and pride va- 
wiſhed at once. 2 5 ; 
D z XXV. 
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XXV. Igitur, comitiis 
habitis, conſules decla- 
rantur M. Tullius & C. 
Antonius. Quod factum 
primo populares conjura- 
- tionis concuſſerat. Neque 
tamen Catilinz furor mi- 
nuebatur ; ſed indies plura 
agitare ; arma per Italiam 
locis opportunis parare z 
pecuniam, ſua aut ami- 
corum fide ſumptam mu- 
tuam, Fæſulas ad Man- 
lium quemdam portare; 
qui poſtea princeps fuit 
belli faciundi. Ea tem- 
peſtate plurimos cujuſque 
2 homines adſciviſſe 
ibi dicitur; mulieres eti- 
am aliquot, quæ primo 
ingentis ſumptus ſtupro 
corporis toleraverant; 
poſt, ubi ætas tantum- 
modo quæſtui, neque 
luxuriæ modum fecerat, 
æs alienum grande con- 
flaverant. Per eas ſe 
Catilina credebat poſſe 
ſervitia urbana ſolicitare, 
urbem incendere, viros 
earum vel adjungere ſibi 
vel interficere. 

XXVI. Sed in his erat 
Sempronia, quæ multa 
ſeepe virilis audaciæ faci- 
nora commiſerat. Hæc 
mulier genere atque for- 
ma, preterea viro atque 
liberis ſatis fortunata fuit : 
Literis Græcis & latinis 
docta; pſallere, ſaltare ele- 
- gantius, quam neceſſe eſt 
probe ; multa alia, que 
inſtrumenta luxuriæ ſunt, 
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ſuing election, M. Tully and C. 


travagance by proſtitution; but 


XXV. Accordingly at the en. 


Antonius were declared Conſuls, 
which at firſt gave a great ſhuk 
to the Ra of However, the 
madneſs of Catiline did not abate 
upon it at all, He was every da 
more and more taken up With 
freſh projects; he lodged arms in 
the moſt convenient places for his 
deſign, up and down Italy; tuk 
up money upon his own credit, or 
that of his friends, and ſent it ty 
Fæſulæ to Manlius, who was af- 
terwards the firſt that appeared 
in arms for the cauſe. He 1s ſaid 
at the ſame time to have draun 
in great numbers of all ranks, and 
ſome women, who in the prime of 
their years had ſupported their ex- 


when age put an end to that trade, 
tho* not to their luxury, had run 
themſelves into a great deal if 
debt. Catiline expected by their 
means to engage the city-ſlaves for 
him, to fire the town, and either 
draw over their husbands to jan 
him, or murther them, 


XXVI. Amongſt theſe wa: 
Sempronia, who had in her timt, 
with a boldneſs very uncommon 
with the ſex, play'd a great man) 
mad pranks, This woman wa 
happy in her extraction and per- 
ſon, as likewiſe a husband and 
children ; a great miſtreſs of tht 
Greek and Latin tongue ; would 
play upon an inſtrument, and dantt 
more finely than any boneſt wo- 
man needs to do; and in fepers 
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ged ei cariora ſemper om- 
nia,quam decus atque pu- 
dicitia fuit, Pecuniz an fa- 
mæ minus parceret, haud 
facile diſcerneres. Lubidine 
ficaccenſa, ut ſepius pe- 
teret viros, quam petere- 
tur. Sed ea ſæpe antehac 
fidem prodiderat, credi- 
tum abjuraverat, cædis 
conſcia — luxuria at- 
que inopia præceps abie- 
rat. Verum, ingenium ejus 
haud abſurdum. Poſſe 
verſus facere ; jocum mo- 
vere; ſermone uti, vel mo- 
deſto, vel molli, vel proca- 
ci. Prorſus multæ facetiæ, 
multuſque lepos inerat. 


other articles of luxury ſhe was 
very nice and dextrous, But 


for decency and chaſtity, thoſe were 


the leaſt of her care, It was hard 
to ſay, whether ſhe was more la- 
viſh of her money, or her reputa- 
tion, She was a woman of that 


furious luſt, that ſhe more frequent- 


ly made advances to the men, than 
they to her, She had frequently, 
contrary to her promiſe given, re- 
veal'd ſecrets, abjured what had 
been left in truſt with her, had 
been guilty of murther, and, at 
the inſtigation of luxury and po- 
verty together, had run headlong 
into all manner of wickedneſs. But 
ſhe was a woman of parts, could 
write verſes, was very facetious, 


and equally fitted for modeſt or wanton converſation, In 
ſhort, ſhe was an exceeding pleaſant witty woman. 


XXVII. His rebus 
comparatis, Catilina ni- 
hilominus in proxumum 
annum conſulatum pete- 
bat; ſperans, ſi deſigna- 
tus foret, facile fe ex 
voluntate Antonio uſu- 
rum. Neque interea qui- 
etus erat, ſed omnibus 


modis inſidias parabat Ci- 


ceroni. Neque illi tamen 
ad cavendum dolus aut 
aſtutiæ deerant. Namque 
a principio conſulatus ſui, 
multa per Fulviam pol- 
licendo effecerat, ut Q. 
Curius, de quo paulo ante 
memoravi, conſilia Cati- 
linæ fibi proderet. Ad 
hoc, collegam ſuum An- 
tonium pactione provin- 
ClZ perpulerat, ne contra 
rempublicam ſentiret: 


XXVII. But notwithſtanding 
theſe preparations for the executi- 
on of his project, Catiline decla- 
red himſelf a candidate for the 
Conſulſhip againſt the next year ; 
in hopes, if he ſhould be choſen, o 
making Anthony his tool. In the 
mean time he was not idle, -but 
uſed his utmoſt endeauours to take 
off Cicero, who wanted not cun- 
ning and dexterity on his part 10 
countermine all his contrivances. 
For, as ſoon as he entered upon the 
office of Conſul, by large promiſes 
to Fulvia, he prevailed with Quin- 
tus Curius, whom I have mention- 
ed a little above, to diſcover to 
him all the deſigns of Catiline. 


And further, by the aſſurance of 


a province, he engaged Anthony 
not to ai againſt the govern- 
ment ; and had privately guards 
of friends and chents about _ 
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circum ſe præſidia amico- 
rum atque clientium oc- 
culte habebat. Poſtquam 
dies comitiorum venit, & 
Catilinæ neque petitio, 
neque inſidiæ, quas con- 
ſuli fecerat, proſpere ceſ- 
ſere; conſtituit bellum 
facere, & extrema omnia 
experiri; quoniam, quæ 
occulte tentaverat, aſpera 
fœdaque evenerant. 
XXVIII. Igitur C. 
Manlium Fæſulas, atque 
in eam partem Etruriæ, 
Septimium quemdamCa- 
mertem in agrum Pice- 
num, C. Julium in A- 
puliam dimiſit; præterea 
alium alio, quem ubique 
opportunum ſibi fore cre- 
debat. Interea Romæ 
multa ſimul moliri: Con- 
ſuli inſidias tendere. Pa- 
rare incendia. Opportuna 
loca armatis hominibus 
oblidere. Ipſe cum telo 
eſſe, item alios jubere, 
hortari, uti ſemper intenti 
paratique eſſent. Dies 
noctiſque feſtinare. Vi- 
gilare, neque inſomniis 
neque labore fatigari. Po- 
ſtremo, ubi multa agitanti 
nihil procedit, rurſus in- 
tempeſta nocte conjurati- 
onis principes convocat 
per M. Porcium Læccam, 
ibique multa de ignavia 
eorum queſtus, docet ſe 
præmi 05 Manlium ad 
eam multitudinem, quam 
ad capiunda arma para- 
verat ; item alias in alia 


fence all his underhand contrivan« 


When the day of election came, 
and Catiline found that neither 


his ſuit for the ON nor 
his plot for /afſinating the Con- 
ſuls in the field of Mars, ſuc. 
ceeded, he reſolved upon open war, 
and to try the utmoſt extremity ; 


ces had miſerably miſcarried, 


XXVIII. Accordingly he dif- 
patched away C. Manlius to Fe- 
ſulæ, to take care of his concerns 
there, and in the neighbouring 
parts of Etruria ; one Septimius 
Camers into the territory of Pi- 
cene, and C. Julius into Apulia, 
Others likewiſe he ſent off, ont 
one way, and another another, 
where he thought they might bt 
moſt ſubſervient to his deſign. In 
the mean time he was carrying on 
ſeveral Prejects, one to murther 
the Conſul ; another to fire the cih; 
another to ſecure proper places with 
an armed force, He had alway 
a ſword about him, and ordered 
thereſt to be provided after the 
fame manner; and deſired them 
to be always ready, and prepared 


for action. He was day and night 


in a hurry, got little ſleep, and yet 
was not fatigued with the want 
of it, or all the pains he under- 
went, Finally, when all his en- 
deavours proved abortive, be 4- 
gain ſummons the principal of iht 
conſpirators, by M. Porcius Læc- 
ca, to repair to his houſe in the 
dead time of the night ; and thert 
complaining heavily of their want 
of ſpirit and activity, he inform 

od 
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loca opportuna, qui in- 
itium belli facerent ; ſe- 
ue ad exercitum pro- 


ficiſei cupere, fi prius 


Ciceronem ofppreſſiſſet : 
Eum ſuis conſiliis mul- 
tum officere. 


them, that he had ſent Manlius 
before him to the people he had 
prepared to take up arms, and had 
likewiſe diſpatched away others in- 
to proper places, to begin the war : 
And that he himſelf was deſirous 
to go to the army, but wanted to 


take off Cicero firſt; for that he very much obſtructed his 


deſigns. 

XXIX. Igitur, per- 
territis ac dubitantibus 
cæteris, C. Cornelius e- 
ques Rom. operam ſuam 
pollicitus, & cum eo L. 
Varguntejus ſenator, con- 
ſtituere ea nocte paulo 
poſt, cum armatis homi- 
nibus, ſicuti ſalutatum, 
introire ad Ciceronem, & 
de improviſo domi ſuæ 
imparatum confodere. 


Curius, ubi intelligit, 


quantum periculum con- 
ſuli impendeat, propere 
per Fulviam Ciceroni do- 
lum, qui parabatur, enun- 


ciat. Ita illi janua prohi- 


biti, tantum facinus fru- 
ſtra ſuſceperant. Interea 
Manlius in Etruria ple- 
bem ſolicitare, egeſtate 
ſimul ac dolore injuriæ 
novarum rerum cupidam; 
quod Sullæ dominatione 
agros bonaque omnia 
amiſerat; præterea la- 
trones cujuſque generis, 
quorum ea in regione 
magna copia erat, non- 
nullos ex Sullanis colo- 
nis, quibus lubido atque 
luxuria ex magnis rapinis 
nihil reliqui fecerant. 


XXIX. All the reſt being de- 


ſpirited, and not at all forward to 


engage in ſuch an Ss C. Cor- 
nelius, a Roman Knight, offered 
his ſervice, and together with 
him, Lucius Varguntejus, a Sena- 


tor. They propoſed te go that ve- 


ry night with armed men to Cice- 


ro's houſe, and enter it, under 


pretence of paying their 4 3 
and then to fall unexpectediy upon 
bim, and ſtab him, unprovided 


for a defence. Curius, upon find- 


ing how great a danger the Con- 
ful was in, immediately diſpatches 
away Fulvia to him, to give him 
notice of the deſign. IWhereupon 
the {fins were denied admit- 
tance, and that plot was blaſted. 
In the mean time, Manlius in E- 
truria ſollicits the common people 
to riſe, who were ripe for a rebel- 
lian, inſtigated by their poverty, 
and reſentment of the injuſtice 
that had been done them, having 
been ſtripped of their lands and 
goods under the tyranny of Sulla. 
He likewiſe encouraged robbers of 
all kinds to came in to him, of which 
there was great plenty in that 
country, Some likewiſe he picked 
up from amongſt the old ſoldiers o 

Sulla, whom he had ſettled in the 
poſſeſſion of lands in that country, 


fo whom lewdneſs and luxury had left nothing of all the 
great ſpoil they had made under him, . 
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XXX. Ea cum Cice- 
Toni nunciarentur, anci- 
piti malo permotus, quod 
neque urbem ab inlidiis 
privato conſilio longius 
tueri poterat, neque ex- 
ercitus Manlii quantus, aut 
quo conſilio foret, ſatis 
compertum habebat, rem 
ad ſenatum refert, jam 
antea vulgi rumoribus 
exagitatam. Itaque, quod 
plerumque in atroci ne- 
gotio ſolet, ſenatus de- 
crevit, darent operam 
conſules, neguid reſpublica 
detrimenti caperet. Ea 
poteſtas per ſenatum, mo- 
re Romano, magiſtratui 
maxuma permittitur, ex- 
ercitum parare, bellum 
gerere, coercere omnibus 
modis ſocios atque civis; 
domi militiæque imperi- 
um atque judicium ſum- 
mum habere. Aliter, ſi- 
ne populi juſſu, nulli ea- 
5 rerum conſuli jus 
eſt. | 

XX XI. Poſt paucos di- 
es L. Senius ſenator in ſe- 
natu literas recitavit, quas 
Fæſulis alla tas ſibi dicebat 
a Q. Fabio; in quibus 
ſcriptum erat, C. Manli- 
um arma cepiſſe, cum 
magna multitudine ante 
diem VI. Kal. Nov. ſi- 
mul, id quod in tali re ſo- 
let, alii portenta atque 
prodigia nucinabant: alii, 
conventus fieri, arma por- 
tari, Capuæ atque in Apu- 
lia ſervile bellum moveri. 
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XXX. Upon advice of thiz, 
Cicero being moved with a ſen|, 
of the double danger that threat. 
ened the Common-wealth, becauſt 
it was neither poſſible for him, 9 
his own ſingle endeavours, any 
longer to ſecure effeftually the tity 
againſt the plot; nor had he an 
certain account of the number i 
Manlius's army, or how he di. 
ſigned to proceed; he lays the mat. 
ter before the Senate, which wa 
already become the common talk if 
the town. Upon this, according 
to ancient cuſtom in a time if 
great danger, the Senate paſs'd i 
vote, That the Conſuls ſhoull 
take care, and provide for the ſe- 
curity of the ſtate. Now by ſuch 
a vote as this, the Conſuls becom: 
inveſted with a very extraordinds 
ry authority, of raiſing troops, 
levying war, and exerciſing a ſort 
of dgpotic power, - as well over 
the Romans, as their allies, bath 
at home and abroad. Otherwiſe, 
without the people's order, a Con- 
ſul has no authority for any of the/t 
things. 

XXXI. A few days after thi, 
Lucius Senius a Senator read 4 
letter in the houſe, which he ſaid 
was brought him from Fæſulæ by 
Quintus Fabius, giving an de- 
count, that C. Manlius had taken 
up arms, with a vaſt number of 
people, upon the ſixth of the ca- 
lends of November, At the ſam! 
time, as it uſually happens in ſub 
caſes, ſome brought news of ſtrangi 
omens and prodigies, others of un- 
uſual aſſemblies, and the hurrying 
of arms from place to place; and 
that the ſlaves were up at Capud 

Igitut 
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Igitur ſenati decreto Q. 


Marcius Rex Fæſulas, Q. 
Metellus Creticus in A- 
puliam, circumque ea lo- 
ca miſſi. Hi utrique ad 
urbem imperatores erant; 
impediti, ne triumpha- 
rent, calumnia pauco- 
rum, quibus omnia hone- 
ſta atque inhoneſta ven- 
dere mos erat. Sed præ- 
tores Q. Pompejus Ru- 
fus Capuam, Q. Metel- 
lus Celer in agrum Pice- 
num; hiſque permiſſum, 
uti pro tempore atque pe- 
riculo exercitum compa- 
rarent, Ad hoc, ft quis 
indicaſſet de conjuratione, 
que contra rempublicam 
alta erat, premium, 
fervo libertatem & {/e- 
flertia centum ; libero 
impunitatem ejus rei & 
ſeſtertia cc. Itemque de- 
crevere, uti familiæ gla- 
diatoriæ Capuam & in 
cetera municipia diſtri- 
buerentur pro cujuſque 
opibus ; Rome per to- 
tam urbem vigiliæ ha- 
berentur, eiſque minores 
magiſtratus præeſſent. 


XXXII. Quibus re- 
dus permota civitas, at- 
que immutata facies ur- 
bis erat: ex ſumma læti- 
ta atque lafcivia, que 
diuturna quies pepererat, 
repente omnis triſtitia in- 
valit, Feſtinare, trepi- 
dare, neque loco neque 


33 
and in Apulia. Wherefore, by or- 
der of the Senate, Q. Marcius Rex 
was diſpatched away to Fæſulæ, 
. Metellus Creticus into Apulia, 
and the places thereabout. Theſe 
tioo gentlemen were at that time 
in the command of armies, attend- 
ing nigh the city, in expettation of 
the honour of a triumph; but were 
baultd by the ſpiteful endeavours 
of ſome, whoſe cuſtom was to do 
any thing, right or wrong, for 
money, and nothing without. The 
Præiors too, Q. Pompeius Rufus 
was ſent to Capua, and Q. Metel- 
tus Celer into the territory of Pi- 
cene, with commiſſions to levy 
troops as the exigency of the times 
and the danger might require. Be- 

fides the Senate voted a reward of 
his freedom, and a hundred thou- 
ſand ſeſterces, to any ſlave; and a 
pardon, with two hundred thou- 
ſand ſeſterces, to any free-man, 
that would make any diſcovery re- 
lating to the conſpiracy then on 
foot againſt the government. They 
likewiſe ordered, That gladiators 
ſhould be diſperfed in Capua, and 
other borough- towns, in numbers 
proportioned to the abilities of each 
town for the ſupport of them, and 
that conſtant guards ſhould be kepr 
up and down Rome, commanded 
by the inferiour magiſtrates. 

XXXII. By all theſe things 
the city was put into a mighty con- 


ſternation, and the appearance 


thereof very much changed ; and 
from a ſtate f jollity and wan- 
tonneſs, which a long quiet had 
produced, a diſmal concern ſpread + 
through the whole town. There 
was naihing but hurry and fright 
* homi: 
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homin! cuiquam fatis cre- every where. No one thought a 


dere; neque bellum gere- 
re neque pacem habere. 
Suo quiſque metu peri- 
cula metiri. Ad hoc, 
mulieres, quibus pro rei- 
public magnitudine belli 
timor inſolitus inceſſerat, 
afflictare ſeſe; manus 
ſupplices ad cœlum ten- 
dere; miſerari parvos li- 
beros; rogitare; omnia 
pavere; ſuperbia atque 
deliciis omiſſis, ſibi patri- 
Eaque diffidere. At Ca- 
tiline crudelis animus 
eadem illa movebat, ta- 
metſi præſidia paraban- 
tur, & ipſe lege Plautia 
interrogatus erat ab L. 
Paulo. Poſtremo, diſ- 
ſi mulandi cauſſa, & quaſi 
ſai expurgandi, ficuti 
jurgio laceſlitus foret, in 
ſenatum venit. Tum 
M. Tullius conſul, ſive 
præſentiam ejus timens, 
five ira commotus, ora- 
tionem habuit luculentam 
atque utilem reipublice, 
quam poſtea ſcriptam edi- 
dit. Sed ubi ille adſedit, 
Catilina, ut erat paratus 
ad diſſimulanda omnia, 
demiſſo vultu, voce ſup- 
plici, poſtulare a patribus, 
ne quid de ſe temere cre- 
derent : Ea familia or- 
tum, ita ab adoleſcentia 


vitam inſtituiſſe, ut om- 


nia bona in ſpe haberet, 
Ne exiſtumarent, ſibi pa- 
triciv homini, cujus ipſi- 
us atgue majorum pluri- 


place, or any company ſufficiently 
ſecure, They had neither war nor 
peace, and every one meaſured the 


danger by his own fears, Now 
the women, full of the apprehen- 


ſions of war, which, by reaſon of 


the grandeur of the Roman ſlate, 
they had not been before uſed to, 


bemoaned their caſe moſt diſmalh, 


4 up their hands in prayer to 
eaven, bewailed their little chil. 
dren, were full of enquiry after 
news, afraid of every thing, and 
dropping their pride, niceneſs, and 
finery, all at once, gave up them- 
ſelves and their country far gone, 
But the cruel ſoul of Catiline flill 
purſued the ſame wild projedis, 
notwithſtanding all the precauti- 
ons that were taken againſt bin; 
and tho“ he himſelf was impeached 
* the Plautian law by Lucius 

aulus. At laſt he made his ab- 
pearance in the Senate- bouſe, in 
order to cloak his villany, and un- 
der pretence of clearing 2 5045 
as if he had been wrongfully de- 
famed, Then MA. Tully the Con- 
ſul, whether apprebenſive of ill 


conſequences from his wr 


there, or fired with reſentment, 
made a very fine ſpeech, very ſuit- 
able to the occaſion ; which be af- 
terwards put in writing, and pub. 
liſhed. But after he ſate down, 
Catiline, as he was a fy ax ma- 
ter in the art of diſſimulation, 
with a dejected look, and humble 
tone, begun to beg of the houſe, 
not raſhly to believe what was 
ſaid of him ; that his family was 
ſuch, and he had from his youth 
led his life in ſuch a manner, fond 
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ma beneficia in plebem 
R. eſſent, perdita repu- 
blica pur 3 cum eam 
ſervaret M. Tullius, in- 
quilinas civis urbis Ro- 
me. Ad hoc, maledicta 
alia cum adderet; obſtre- 
pere omnes; ho/tem at- 
que parricidam vocare. 
Tum ille furibundus : 
Quoniam quidem circum- 
ventus, inguit, ab inimt- 
tis præceps agor, incen- 
dium meum raina extin- 
guam. 
and a 


ricide. Upon wh 


he had reaſon to expect every thin 

he could wiſh for. He requeſt? 

of them, they would not believe, 
that he a nobleman, who had him- 
ſelf, as well as his anceſtors, done 
many ſervices for the people of 
Rome, ſhould have any occaſion 
to ſeek the deſtruction of the com- 
monwealth, whilſt M. Tully, 
who was but a tenant in town, 
ſtood up for its preſervation. As 
he proceeded in his refleftions upon 
the Conſul, there was a general 
outtyy raiſed againſt him by the ' 
houſe, as anenemy to his country, 


ich he, in a mighty rage, /aid, 


Since I find myſelf circumvented, and puſhed upon extremi- 


ties by my enemies, I will put out the fire of your houſes, 
with the utter demolition of them. 


XXXIII. Dein ſe ex 


XXXIII. With that he got ha- 


curia domum proripuit. iy out of the houſe, and went 
Idi multa ſecum ipſe vol- home; where conſidering with 


vens, quod neque inſidiæ 
confult procedebant, & 
ab incendio intelligebat 


urbem vigiliis munitam, 


optumum factu credens 
exercitum augere, ac 

jus, quam legiones ſcri- 

rentur, multa anteca- 
pere quæ bello uſui forent, 
nocte intempeſta cum 
paucis in Manliana caftra 
profectus eſt. Sed Ce- 
thego atque Lentulo, cæ- 
teriſque, quorum cogno- 
verat promptam audaci- 
am, mandat, quibus rebus 
Poſſent, opes factionis con- 


firment, infidias conſuli 


maturent; cedem, in- 
rendia, aliague belli fa- 
einora parent : Seſe pro- 
pediem cum magna exer- 
citu ad urbem acceſſurum. 


himſelf, that his _ upon the 
Conſul came ta nothing, and that 


the city was ſecured againſt his in- 


tention of burning it, by watch and 
ward conſtantly kept; he thought 

his beft courſe would be to increaſe 
his army, and to make his aduan- 
tage by ſeizing of proper places for 
his purpoſe, before the legions de- 


ſigned to oppoſe him were raiſed. 
Accordingly about midnight he 


went off, with a few attendants, 


for Manlius's camp. But recom- 


mended to Cethegus and Lentulus, 
and others, whoſe Zeal and bold- 
neſs he was aſſured of, by all poſ- 
fible means to ſtrengthen their par- 
ty, to get rid of Cicero as ſoon as 
poſſible, and prepare for a maſla- 
cre, firing of the town, and other 
acts of war: That he would im- 
mediately come to the city with a 
great army. XXXIV. 
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 XXXIV. Dum hc 


Rome geruntur, C. 
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XXXIV. Whilſt theſe thing 


are doing at Rome, C. Manlius 


Manlius ex ſuo numero 42.4 of his lieutenant-generals 


legatos ad Q. Marcium 7o 


. Marcius Rex, with a meſ- 


Regem mittit, cum man- Jage to this effect. We call Gods 


datis hujuſcemodi: Deos 
homineſque teſtamur, Im- 
perator, nos arma neque 
contra patriam cepiſſe, ne- 
gue quo periculum aliis fa- 
ceremus, ſed uti corpora 
nojtra ab injuria tuta fo- 
"rent; qui miſeri, egen- 
tes, violentia atque cru- 
delitate faneratorum, 
plerigus patria, ſed omnes 
Jama &tque fortunis ex- 


pertes ſumus. Neque cui- 


Guam noſtrumlicuit, mo- 
re majorum, lege utt 
nieque, amiſſo patrimonio, 
corpus liberum hahere ; 
tanta ſævitia ſœnerato— 
rum atque prætoris fuit. 
Sepe majores noſtri, 
miſeriti plebis R. decretis 
ſuis inopiæ ejus opitulati 
funt. Ac noviſſume, me- 
moria noſtra, propter 
magnitudinem æris alie- 
ui, volentibus omnibus bo- 
nis, argentum ere ſolu- 
run; Eſt. 
bes, aut dominandi ſtudio 
permota, aut ſuperbia 
magiſtratuum armata, a 
patribus ſeceſſit. Alt nos 
non imperium neque divi- 
tias petimus; quarum re- 
rum cauſſa, bella atque 
tertamind inter mortalis 
ſunt; ſed libertatem, 
uam nemo bonus, niſi 
cum anima ſimul, amit- 
tat, Te atque ſenatum 


Sæpe ip/a ple- 


and men to witneſs, noble Gene- 
ral, that we have not taken up 
arms either againſt our country, 
or to bring others in danger, but 
only to defend our own perſons 
from ill uſage, who being reduced 
to a ſtate of miſery and want, by 
the violence and cruelty of our 
creditors, are moſt of us baniſhed 
our country, but all of us ſtript 
entirely of our credit and fortunes, 
Nor could any of us have the uſual 
benefit of the law for our protec- 
tion, or enjoy the liberty of our 
perſons, after the Joſs of our e- 
ſtates; ſuch was the cruelty of 
our creditors, and the Prætor to- 
gether. Our fore-elders frequent- 
ly took pity of the commons of 
3 and by their decrees re- 
lieved their want. And lately in 
in our own times, by reaſon of 
the great debt that multitudes were 
involved in, braſs was made to pals 
in payment for ſilver, weight for 
weight. The Commons have 
frequently in their ſtruggles for a 
ſhare of power and authority in 
the government, or upon provo- 
cation from the pride of the ma- 
giſtrates, come to an open breach 
with the Senate. But we neither 
deſire power, nor riches ; for the 
fake of which all the wars and 
contentions, that happen amongſt 
mankind, are raiſed. Tis liberty 


only that we requeſt, which no 
brave man is willing to loſe, but 


We therefore beg 
obtes 


With his life. 


* 
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ebteſtamur, E mi- 
ſeris civibus; legis præ᷑ ſi- 
dium, quod iniquitas præ- 
toris eripuit, reſtituatis; 
neve nobis eam neceſſitu- 
dinem imponatis, ut quæ- 
ramus, quonam modo, 
maxume ulti ſanguinem 
noſtrum pereamus. 
XXXV. Ad hæc Q. 
Marcius reſpondit & 
guid ab ſenatu petere vel- 
lent, ab armis diſcedant, 
Romam ſupplices 1 
cantur. Ea miſericor dia 
atgue manſuetudine ſena- 
tum populumgue Roma- 
num ſemper fuiſſe, ut ne- 
mo umquam ab eo fruſtra 
auxilium petiverit, At 
Catilina ex itinere pleriſ- 
que conſularibus, præte- 
rea optumo cuique literas 
mittit: Se, Valſis crimi- 
nibus circumuentum, quo- 
niam factioni inimicorum 
reſiſtere neguiverit, For- 
tune cedere, Maſſiliam 
in exſilium proficiſci : 
Non guo ſibi tanti ſcele- 
ris conſcius eſjet, fed uti 
reſpublica quieta foret, 
neve ex ſua contentione 
ſeditio oriretur. Ab his 
longe diverſas literas Q. 
Catulus in ſenatu recita- 
vit; quas ſibi nomine 
Catilinæ redditas dicebat. 
Earum exemplum infra 
{criptum eſt, 


. 


0 


XXXVI. Z. Catilina 
2. Catulo S. Egregia tua 


of you and the Senate, to take the 
care of us your fellow- citizens un- 
der conſideration, and reſtore us 
the protection of the law, which 
the iniquity of the Prætor took 
from us; and that you would not 
lay us under a necceſſity of con- 
ſidering how we may jell our lives 
at the deareſt rate. 

XXXV. To this QA. Marcius 
made anſiver, If they had any 
thing to requeſt of the Senate, 
they ought to lay down their 
arms, and apply with all due ſub- 
miſhon to Rome. That the Senate 
and people of Rome had always 
ſhewn themſelves of ſo mild and 
merciful a diſpoſition, that no one 
ever apply'd to them for their aſ- 
ſiſtance in vain. But Catiline in 
his journey, ſent letters to moſt of 
the Conſular gentlemen in Rome, 
eſpecially thoſe of the beſt charac- 
ter among/t them, ſignifying, That 
whereas he had been on all hands 
perſecuted with charges of a hei- 
nous nature, utterly falſe,and found 
it impoſhble to ſtand againſt the 
faction of his enemies, he ſubmit᷑- 
ted to his fate, and was going to 
Marſeilles, to ſpend his days in ba- 
niſhment there; not that he was 
conſcious to himſelf of the villany 
he was charged with, but in regard 
ſolely to the quiet of his country, 
and to prevent the diſturbance his 
conteſting with his enemics might 
occaſion. But ©, Catulus read in 
the Senate-houſe, a letter quite dif- 
ferent from all theſe, which, he 
aid, was delivered him as from Ca- 
ziline, a copy of whith follows, 

XXXVI. L. Catiline to Q. Ca- 
tulus, greeting. Your extraordi- 


fats, 
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des, re tognita, grata 
mihi, magnis in meis pe- 
rieulis, fiduciam commen- 
dationi mea tribuit. 
Quamobrem defen ſionem 
in conſilio novo non ſtatui 
parare : ſatisfactionem ex 
nulla conſcientia de culpa 
proponere decrevi : Quæ 
medius fidius licet vera 
mecum cognoſcas. Injuris 
contumelnſge concitatus, 
guod, frutiu laboris in- 
duſtriægue meæ privatus, 
ſtatum dignitatis non ob- 
tinebam, publicam miſe- 
rorum cauſſam pro mea 
conſuetudine ſuſcepi. Non 
guin as alienum meis no- 
minibus ex poſſeſſionibus 
folvere poſſem; cum & 
alienis nominibus liberali- 
tas Aureliæ Oreſtillæ 
ſuis f liægue copiis per- 
ſolveret. Sed, quod non 
dignos bomines bonore 
honęſtatos videbam, me- 
= falja ſuſpicione alie- 
Latum efſe ſentiebam; 
hoc nomine ſatis honeſtas 
pro meo caſu ſpes religuæ 
dignitatis gy Sep 
ſecutus. Plura cum 
ſcribere vellem, nuncia- 
tum eſt mibi vim parari. 
NuncOreſtillam tibi com- 
mendo, tuæque ſi dei tra- 
do. Eam ab injuria de- 
fenaas, per liberos tuos 
rogatus, Havelso. 


nary honour, known to me by ex- 
perience, and for which I am obli- 
ged to you, gives me the aſſurance 
of recommending my cauſe to 
you, in my preſent diſtreſs. And 
in dependance upon your under- 
taking it, I would not ſtand upon 
my defence in the uncommon 
meaſures taken againſt me, but 
for the preſent contented myſelf 
with the fatisfaCtion ariſing from a 
conſciouſneſs of my innocence, 
which I do aver upon my honour 
to be real. Provoked by injuries 
and indignities, in being robbed of 
the fruits of my labour and indu- 
ſtry, and not fuffered to keep the 
honourable ſtation that belonged 
to me, I publickly undertook the 
cauſe of poor oppreſled people, 
agreeably to my former way of 
life. Not but that I could have 
ſatisfied — creditors out of 
my own eſtate, whilſt the genero+ 
ſity of Oreſtilla would have done 
the ſame for others my friends, 
out of her own and her daughter's 
eſtate. But finding worthleſs men 
advanced{ to places of truſt and 
power in the government, and 
myſelf ſet aſide upon a groundleſs 
end I have, I think, confi- 
dering my circumſtances, purſued 
means honourable enough for the 
preſervation of the remainder of 
dignity left me. I ſhould have ſaid 
more to you, but word is juſt 
brought me, that we are going to 
be attack'd. I recommend to 
pou protection Oreſtilla. Suffer 

not to be ill uſed, I beg of 
you, as you wiſh well to your 
on children. Farewel. 
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XXXVII. Sed ipſe, 
paucos dies commoratus 
apud C. Flaminium in 
agro Reatino, dum vici- 
nitatem antea ſolicitatam 
armis exornat, cum faſ- 
cibus atque aliis imperii 
inſignibus in caſtra ad 
Manlium contendit, Hæc 
ubi Roma comperta 
ſunt, ſenatus Catilinam 
& Manlium hoſtis judi- 
cat; cæteræ multitudini 
diem ſtatuit, ante quam 
liceret ſine fraude ab ar- 
mis diſcedere, præter re- 
rum capitalium condem- 
natis, - Preterea decer- 
nit, uti conſules delectum 
habeant; C. Antonius 
cum exercitu Catilinam 
perſequi maturet; Cicero 
urbi pr ſidio ſit. Ea tem- 
peſtate mihi imperium 
populi R. multo maxu- 
me miſerabile viſum eſt; 
cui cum ad occaſum ab 
ortu ſolis omnia domita 
armis parerent, domi oti- 
um atque divitiæ, que 
prima mortales putant, 
affluerent; fuere tamen 
cives qui ſeque remque 
publicam obſtinatis ani- 
mis perditum irent. Nam- 
que, duobus ſenati decre- 
tis, ex tanta multitudine, 
neque premio inductus 
conjurationem patefece- 
rat, neque ex caſtris Ca- 
tilinæ quiſquam omnium 
diſceſſerat. Tanta vis 
morbi, atque uti tabes, 
pleroſque civium animos 
invaſerat. 


XXXVII. He flay'd a few days 
with C. Flaminius Flamma, in 
the territory of Reate, till he 
could provide the neighbourhood, 
which had been engaged. in the 
cauſe before, with arms, gnd then 
marched with the Faſces, and 
other enſigns of command, to Man- 
lius's camp. When the news of 


this was carried to Rome, the Se- 


nate voted Catiline and Manlius 
enemies, and fix d a day for the 
troops under their command, with- 
in which, if they laid down their 
arms, they were aſſured of a par- 
don, except ſuch as had been con- 
demned, for capital crimes. They 
likewiſe ordered the Conſuls to le- 
vy an army, Which C. Antoni- 
us was to lead with all expedition 
againſt Catiline, whilſt Cicero was 
to provide for the ſecurity of the 
city. The Roman ſtate at that 
time ſeem'd to me to be in a moſt 
piteous condition; when, tho all 
nations from the riſing of the ſun 
to the ſetting of the ſame, were 
reduced to their obedience, and 
there was at home a profound 
peace, and a prodigious affluence of 
riches, which men are apt to pre- 
fer before every thing elſe; yet 
were there a ſort of people, and 
Romans too, who were obſtinately 
bent upon their own ruin, with 
that of the commonwealth, For, 
notwithſtanding the two votes a- 
bove-mentioned, there was not ous 
of ſo great a number concerned in 
the plot, that was prevailed upon 
by the reward offered, to make the 
leaſt *diſcovery, nor one deſerted 
Catiline's camp. So ſtrangely were 
their minds infected with a diſpo- 
ſition to rebellign and miſchief, 
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XXX VIII.Neque fo- 
lum illis aliena mens erat, 
qui conſcii conjurationis 
ſuerant; ſed omnino 
cuncta plebes, novarum 
rerum ſtudio, Catilinæ 
inccepta probabat. Id 
adeo more ſuo videbatur 
facere. Nam ſemper in 
civitate, quibus opes nul- 
læ ſunt, bonis invident, 
malos extollunt; vetera 
odere, nova exoptant; 
odio ſuarum rerum mu- 
tari omnia ſtudent; tur- 
ba atque ſeditionibus ſine 
cura aluntur, quoniam 
egeſtas facile habetur ſine 
damno. Sed urbana ple- 
bes ea vero præceps ierat 
multis de cauſſis. Primum 
omnium, qui ubique pro- 
bro atque petulantia 
maxume præſtabant; i- 
tem alii, per dedecora, 
patrimoniis amiſſis; po- 
ſtremo omnes, quos fla- 
gitium aut facinus domo 
expulerat, hi Romam, 
ſicuti in ſentinam, con- 
fluxerant. Dein multi, 
memores Sullanæ victo- 
riæ, quod ex gregariis 
militibus alios ſenatores 
videbant ; alios ita divites, 
ut regio victu atque cul- 
tu ætatem agerent; ſibi 
quiſque, ſi in armis foret, 
ex victoria talia ſperabat. 
Præterea juventus, quæ 
in agris manuum mercede 
inopiam toleraverat, pri- 
vatis atque publicis lar- 
gitionibus excita, urba- 


XXXVIII. Nor was this the 
caſe only of thoſe that were con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy ; but the 
whole body of the common people 
were deſirous of a revolution in 
the government, and approved of 
Catiline's deſign. And herein they 
ſeemed to att only according to their 
uſual temper and diſpoſition, For, 
in all governments, the poorer ſort 
are apt to envy the good, and ex- 
toll the bad; hate a conſtitution 
they have been uſed to, and wiſh 


for a new one; and from a diſſa- 
 115faftion with their own circun- 
ſtances, endeavour io have all 


things turn'd upſide-down ; be- 
cauſe in a time of publick diſorder 
and confuſion, they find an eaſy 
ſubſiſtance, as having, by reaſon of 
their poverty, nothing to loſe. But 
the commonaliy of Rome, eſpecially 
at this time, were from ſeveral 
cauſes grown extremely corrupt. In 
the firſt place, the moſt profitgate 
wretches every where, and ſuh 
as had waſted their eſtates by ſcan- 
dalous extravagance ; finally, all 
whoſe villanies had forced them 
from their native country, floca 
to Rome, as a common ſewer for 
the reception of all manner of 
filth. And then again, many re- 
Hecting upon Sulla's ſucceſs, and 
haw they had ſeen many raiſed 
from the degree of common ſoldiers 
to the dignity of Senators, and 
many ſo enriched, as to live like 
Kings all their lives after, every 
man, in caſe of a war, boped for 
the like, from the ſucceſs of his 
party. Beſides, the young fellows 
that lived in the country by ther 
labour, tempted ta town by the 
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num otium ingrato labo- 
ri prætulerat. Eos atque 
alios omnis malum pub- 
licum alebat. uo mi- 
nus mirandum eſt, ho- 
mines egentis, malis mo- 
ribus, maxuma ſpe, rei- 
publice juxta ac ſibi 
conſuluiſſe. Præterea quo- 
rum, victoria Sullæ, pa- 
rentes proſcripti, bona 
erepta, jus libertatis im- 
minutum erat, haud ſane 
alio animo belli eventum 
expectabant. Ad hoc, 
quicunque aliarum atque 
ſenati partium erant, 
conturbari rempublicam, 
quam minus valere ipſi, 
malebant. Id adeo ma- 
lum multos poſt annos 
in civitatem reyerterat. 


XXXIX. Nam poſt- 
= Cn. 4778 & 

Craſſo COSS. tri- 
bunitia poteſtas reſtituta 
eſt, homines adoleſcen- 
tes, ſummam poteſtatem 
nacti, quibus ætas ani- 
muſque ferox erat, cœ- 
pere, ſenatum criminan- 
do; plebem exagitare; 
dein largiundo atque pol- 
licitando magis incendere; 
ita ipſi clari potenteſque 
fieri. Contra eos ſumma 
ope nitebatur pleraque 
nobilitas, ſenati ſub ſpecie, 
pro ſua magnitudine, 
Namque, uti paucis ve- 
rum abſolvam, per illa 


private and publick largeſſes there 
flirring, preferred an idle life 
there to hard working in the coun- 
try. Theſe, and the reſt I men- 
tioned, were ſubſiſted by the trou- 
bles of the commonwealth ; and 
therefore it is not to be wondered, 
that a pack of ſcrubby raſcally fel- 
lows,with ſuch a view before them, 
ſhould juſt be as much concerned for 
the good of the publick, as they 
had been for their own before. Be- 
ſides too, all thoſe whoſe parents 
had been proſcribed under the ty- 
ranny of Sulla, who had had their 


eſtates confiſcated, or been disfran- 


chiſed, had much the like expecta- 
tions from a war, as the others had, 
And moreover ,they whowere of the 
party oppoſite ta the Senate, choſe 
rather to have the ſlate involved 
in confuſion, than not carry their 
point; a humour which had for 
many years laid dormant, but was 


' now ſtarted up in the city again. 


XXXIX. For after the revival 


of the Tribunitian authority in the 


Conſulſhip of Cn. Pompey and MH. 
Craſſus, raw young gentlemen f 
great ſpirits, getting into poſſeſſion 
of that high dignity, began by 
railing at the Senate, to intenſe 
the commonalty againſt them ;, and 
then by throwing away their mo- 
ney upon them, and making migh- 
ty promiſes of what great things 
they wauld do for them, they infla- 
med them ſtill the more, and were 
themfelves in high vogue, and car- 
ried all before them. Theſe were 
oppoſed by the greateſt part of the 
nobility, under pretence of promo- 


ting the power of the Senate, but 


in reality for their ausn. For, 10 


ny 
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tempora quicumque rem- / 
publicam agitavere, ho- /? 


neſtis nominibus, alii, ſi- 
cuti jura populi defende- 
rent, pars, quo ſenati 
auctoritas maxuma foret, 
bonum publicum ſimu- 
lantes, pro ſua quiſque 
potentia certabant; ne- 
que illis modeſtia, neque 
modus contentionis erat: 
Utrique victoriam crude- 
liter exercebant. 


XL. Sed, poſtquam 
Cn. Pompejus ad bellum 
maritimum atque Mith- 
ridaticum miſſus eſt, ple- 
bis opes imminutæ, pau- 
corum potentia crevit. 
Hi magiſtratus, provin- 
cias, aliaque omnia tene- 
re: Ipſi innoxii, floren- 
tes, ſine metu ætatem 
agere, cæteroſque judiciis 
terrere, quo plebem in 
magiſtratu placidius trac- 
tarent. Sed ubi primum 
dubiis rebus novandis ſpes 
oblata eſt, vetus certa- 
men animos eorum ar- 
rexit. Quod ſi primo præ- 
lio Catilina ſuperior, aut 
æqua manu diſceſſiſlet ; 
profecto magna clades at- 
que calamitas rempubli- 
cam oppreſſiſſet: Neque 
illis, qui victoriam adepti 
forent, diutius ea uti li- 
cuiſſet ; quin defeſſis & 
exſanguibus, qui plus poſ- 
ſet, imperium atque li- 
bertatem extorqueret. 


ay the truth at once, all the di. 
urbers of the publick at that 
time, under plauſible pretences, 


ſome of aſſerting the rights and 


privileges of the people, others of 
advancing the authority of the &i. 
nate, pretending all to have ng 
thing ſo much at heart as the pub- 
lick good, did in reality ſlickle eve. 
ry one only for their own power ; 
and that without any regard iq 
modeſty or moderation at all, And 
both fades, as they happened to pri. 
vail, made a cruel uſe of their vi- 
GHory. 

XL. But when Cn. Pompey 
was ſent to the war againſt the bi- 
rates and Mithridates, the power 
of the commons begun to decline, 
and that of a few to 705 upon it. 
Theſe engroſſed the publick offices 
of [tate,the provinges and all things 
elſe ; liv'd in great eaſe, grandeur 

and ſecurity, and kept the reſt in 
_— e e. of proſecu- 
tions and impeachments, in order 
to render the commons more tam 
and ſubmiſſive. But as ſoon as any 
hopes of a revolution preſented, ibi 
commons took heart, and begun ti 
play the old game over again. Ani 
if Catiline in the firſt battle had 
come off conqueror, or but with e. 
gual advantage, the publick would 
have been engaged in the moſt ter- 
rible circumſtances 7 ruin and de- 
ſolation; nor would thoſe who git 
the victory, have long enjoyed it; 
but the moſt potent amongſt them, 
would have forced from the reſi 
weary and lifeleſs with the diſpute, 
all power, and their liberty with- 
all. However there were ſeveral 
not concern'd in the conſpiracy, wa 
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Fuere tamen extra con- 
jurationem complures, 
ui ad Catilinam initio 
profecti ſunt. In his erat A. 
Fulvius, ſenatoris filius; 
quem retractum ex itine- 
re pater necari juſſit. Iiſ- 
dem temporibus Rome 
Lentulus, ſicuti Catilina 
præceperat, quoſcunque 
moribus aut fortuna no- 
vis rebus idoneos crede- 
bat, aut per ſe aut per 
alios ſolicitabat 3 neque 
ſolum cives, ſed cujuſ- 
quemodi genus homi- 
num, quod modo ufui 
bello foret. 
XLI. Igitur P. Um- 
breno cuidam negotium 
dat, uti legatos Allobro- 
gum requirat ; eoſque, ſi 
poſſit, impellat ad ſocie- 
tatem belli; exiſtumans 
publice privatimque re 
alieno oppreſſos, prete- 
rea quod natura gens 
Gallica bellicoſa eſſet, fa- 
cile ad tale conſilium ad- 
duci poſſe. Umbrenus, 
quod in Gallia negotiatus 
erat, pleriſque principibus 
Civitatum notus erat, at- 
ue eos noverat. Itaque 
ne mora, ubi primum 
legatos in foro conſpexit, 
percunctatus pauca de 
ſatu civitatis, & quaſi 
dolens ejus caſum, requi- 
rere cœ pit, quem exitum 
tantis malis ſperarent. 
Poſtquam illos videt queri 
e avaritia magiſtratu- 
um, accuſars ſenatum, 


at firſt went over td Catiline, a- 
mong/t them A. Fulvius a Senator's 
on; who was ous back again, 
before he could reach the camp, 
and put to death, by the order of 
his father, At the ſame time Len- 
tulus at Rome, agreeably to the in- 
ſtructions of Catiline, endeavoured 
by himſelf or others, to engage in 
the cauſe all ſuch as he looked upon 
to be diſpoſed by their vices or ill 
circumſtances for a rebellion, and 
not Cityzens only, but any kind of 
men whatever, if they could but be 
of any ſervice in the war, 


XLI. Accordingly he employs 
one P. Umbrenus to ſeek out the 
ambaſſadors of the Allobroges, and 
perſwade them, if poſſible, to join 
in the war ; ſuppoſing that as the 
ſtate of the Allobroges, as well as 
great numbers of private perſons 
amongſt them, were ſadly encum- 
bered with debts, and as the whole 
nation of the Gauls was naturally 
warlike, they might eaſily be drawn 
into ſuch a deſign. Umbrenus ha- 
ving followed the employment of a 
merchant in Gaul, was acquainted 
with moſt of the leading men there. 
Wherefore without _y 56 as 

% as he ſet fight on the ambaſſa- 
hor in the 4 he briefly en- 
quired how matters went at home 
with them. And as if he was 
concerned for their condition, he 
begun to ast them, whether they 
had any hopes to ſee an end of their 
misfortunes ? Upon their complain- 
ing of the greedineſs of the magi- 


' ſtracy of Rome, and railing at the 
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uod in eo auxilii nihil 
et; miſeriis ſuis reme- 
dium mortem expettare : 
At ego, inquit, vobis, fi 
modo viri eſſe vultis, ra- 
tionem oſtendam, qua tan- 
ta mala iſia effugiatis. 
Hæc ubi dixit ; Allobro- 
gcs, in ſpem maxumam 
adducti, Umbrenum ora- 
re, uti ſui miſereretur. 
Nihil tam aſperum, negue 
tam difficile eſſe, quod non 
cupidiſſume facturi eſſent, 
dum ea res civitatem ære 
alieno liberaret, Ille eos 
in domum Decimi Bruti 
perducit ; quod foro pro- 
pinqua erat, neque aliena 
conſilii, propter Sempro- 
niam. Nam tum Brutus 
ab Roma aberat. Præ- 
terea Gabinium accerſit, 
quo major auctoritas ſer- 
moni ineſſet. Eo præſente 
conjurationem aperit, no- 
minat ſocios, præterea 
multos cujuſque generis 
innoxios; quo legatis a- 
nimus amplior eſſet: De- 
in eos pollicitos operam 
ſuam, domum dimittit. 
XLII. Sed Allobroges 
diu in incerto habuere, 
quidnam conſilii cape- 
rent. In altera parte erat 
æs alienum, ſtudium belli, 
magna merces in ſpe vic- 
toriæ. At in altera ma- 
jores opes, tuta conſilia, 
pro incerta ſpe certa præ- 
mia. Hæc illis volventi- 
bus, tandem vicit fortu- 
na reipublicæ. Itaque Q. 


From Rome. 
for Gabinius, to give the greater 


Senate for giving them no relief; 
and ſaying that they expected 
death muſt be the only cure for 
their miſery : But, /ays he, if you 
will act like men, I'll ſhew you a 
way how to get rid of all your 
misfortunes. T he Allobroges hear- 
ing this from him, and thereupon 
conceiving mighty hopes, begged of 
Umbrenus to take pity of them, 
There was, they /aid, nothing ſo 
harſh or ſo difficult, they would 
not gladly do, to eaſe their ſtate of 
ſuch a vaſt load of debt. He car- 
ries them to the houſe of D. Bru- 
tus, becauſe it was nigh the forum, 
and the family no ill-wiſhers to 
the deſign, through Sempronia, 
For Brutus was at that time abſent 
Umbrenus ſends to 


weight to what he ſhould ſay. Af 
ter he came, he diſcovered the plot 
to them, names thoſe that were 
concerned in it, and a great ma- 
ny more of all ranks that were 
not, to beget in the ambaſſadors a 
better liking of the buſineſs, Up- 
on nee their aſſiſtance, Un- 
brenus aiſmiſſed them. 


XLII. But the Allobroges were 
a long time in doubt what courſe 
to take, On one fide were their 
debts, an inclination ta war, and 
great advantage to be hoped for 


from a victory. But on the other, 


greater benefit to themſelves, ſafe 
meaſures, certain rewards inſtead 
of uncertain hopes. After they had 
muſed ſome time upon the matter, 
at laſt the fortune of Rome pre- 
vailed, Accordingly they 4274550 
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Fabio Sangæ, cujus pa- 
trocinio civitas plurimum 
utebatur, rem omnem, 
uti cognoverant, aperi- 
unt. Cicero, per San- 
gam conſilio cognito, le- 
gatis præcipit, ut ſtudium 
conjurationis vehementer 
ſimulent; cæteros adeant, 
bene polliceantur; dent- 
que operam, ut eos quam 
maxume maniſeſtos ha- 
beant. 

XLIII. Iiſdem fere 
temporibus, in Gallia ci- 
teriore atque ulteriore, 
item in agroPiceno, Brut- 
tio, Apulia motus erat. 
Namque illi, quos ante 
Catilina dimiſerat, incon- 
ſulte, ac veluti per de- 
mentiam, cuncta ſimul 
agere: Nocturnis conſi- 
luis, armorum atque te- 
lorum portationibus, fe- 
ſtinando, agitando omnia, 


plus timoris, quam peri- 


culi, effecerant. Ex eo 
numero compluris Q. 
Metellus Celer prætor, 
ex S C. cauſſa cognita, 
in vincula conjecerat; i- 
tem in citeriore Gallia C. 
Murzna, qui ei provin- 
ciæ legatus præerat. 
XLIV. At Rome 
Lentulus cum cæteris, 
qui principes conjuratio- 
nis erant, paratis, uti vi- 
debatur, magnis copliis, 
conſtituerat, uti, cum 
Catilina in agrum Fæſu- 
lanum cum exercitu ve- 


niſſet, L. Beſtia tribunus 


fright than danger. 


the whole affair, as they had heard 
it, to Quintus Fabius Sanga, whoſe 
patronage the ſtate of the Allobro- 
ges much uſed, Cicero under ſtand- 
ing the matter from Sanga, orders 
the ambaſſadors to pretend a huge 
liking and zeal for the conſpiracy, 
to get into the company of the reſt 
of thoſe concerned in it, promiſe 
their utmoſt aſſiſtance, and endea- 
vour to have as plain and ample 
proof againſt them as poſſible, 


XLIII. About the ſame time, 
there was great buſile in hither 
and further Gaul, as alſo in the 
country of Picene, the Bruttii, 
and Apulia, For thoſe whom Ca- 
tiline had diſpatched thither, in- 
conſiderately and madly acted all 
things at once; and by their night- 
afemblies, the carriage of arms 
up and down, and huge hurry, 
and haſly action, cauſed more of 
A great 
many of them the Prætor 2. 
Metellus Celer, as impowered by 
the authority of the Senate, try- 
ed, and clapt in chains; as like- 
wiſe did C. Murena in hither 
Gaul, who preſided as deputy- 
governor over that province, 


XLIV. But at Rome, Lentu- 


tus, with the other ringleaders 7 


the conſpiracy, having provided, 
as they thought, a ſufficient force, 
reſolved, that, as ſoon as Catiline 
was come with his army into the 
country of Fæſulæ, L. Beſtia Tri- 
zune of the commons, ſhould call 
the people together, and complain 

plebis 
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plebis, concione habita , 

uereretur de actionibus 
Cato bellique gra- 
viſſumi invidiam optumo 
conſuli imponeret ; eo 
figno, proxuma nocte 
cetera multitudo conju- 
rationis ſuum quiſque ne- 
gotium exſequeretur. Sed 
ea diviſa hoc modo dice- 
bantur. Statilius & Ga- 
binius uti cum magna 
manu duodecim ſimul 
opportuna loca urbis in- 
cenderent, quo tumultu 
facilior aditus ad conſulem 
cæteroſque, quibus inft- 
diæ parabantur, fieret. 
Cethegus Ciceronis janu- 
am obſideret, eumque vi 
aggrederetur, alius autem 
alium. Sed filii familia- 
rum, quorum ex nobili- 
tate maxuma pars erat, 
parentes interficerent; 
ſimul, cæde & incendio 
perculſis omnibus, ad 
Catilinam erumperent. 
Inter hæc parata atque 
decreta, Cethegus ſemper 
querebatur de ignavia ſo- 
ciorum : Illos, dubitando 
& dies prolatando mag- 
nas opportunitates cor- 


rumpere ; facto, non con- 


ſulto, in tali periculo, 
opus eſſe Seque, ft pauci 
adjuvarent, languen- 
tibus aliis, impetum in 
curiam fatturum, Na- 
tura ferox, vehemens, 
manu promptus erat : 
Maxumum bonum in ce- 
leritate putabat, 


and thought the ſucceſs 0 


of Cicero's proceedings, and lay 
the odium of ſo dangerous a war 
upon the beſt of Conſuls; and 
that, upon this ſignal, the night 
following, the reſt of the conſpi- 
racy ſhould every one mind the 
proper buſineſs aſſigned them ; 
which was as follows, Statilius 
and Gabinius, attended with a 
conſiderable body of men, were to 
fire the city, in twelve places the 


moſt convenient for their purpoſe, 


that in the confuſion occaſioned 
thereby, they might the more ea- 
fily come at the Conſuls, and others 
they deſigned to aſſaſſinate, Ce- 
thegus was to 2 the enterance 
into Cicero's houſe, and fall upon 
him, whilſt others were elſewhere 
employed in the like wicked deſigns, 
Then young gentlemen, the great- 
eſt part of which were of noble 


families, were to kill their fathers, 


and during the diſtraction of the 
town, from the maſſacre and the 
fire together, they were all to Fw 
ly out, and march off to Catiline. 
In the .midſt of theſe preparations 
and reſolves, Cethegus was conti- 
nually complaining of the back- 
wardneſs of the reſt. That they by 
their heſitation and delay ruined a 
very hopeful cauſe ; that in an en- 
terprize of ſo much danger, there 
was, he ſaid, more occaſion for 
action than debate; and that for 
his part, he was ready, if a few 
only would but ſtand by him, let 
the reſt ſleep if they would, to at- 
tack the Senate. Cethegus was na- 
turally of a daring — 

heir 


cauſe depended upon puſbing it 
XL. 


with vigour. 
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XLV.Sed Allobroges, 
ex præcepto Ciceronis, 
Gabinium cæteros 
conveniunt: ab Lentulo, 
Cethego, Statilio, item 
Caſſio poſtulant jusjuran- 
dum, quod ſignatum ad 
civis perferant : alitef 
haud facile eos ad tantum 
negotium impelli poſſe. 
Cæteri nihil ſuſpicantes 
dant. Caſſius ſemet eo 
brevi venturum- pollice- 
tur, ac paullo ante lega- 
tos ex urbe proficiſcitur. 
Lentulus cum his T. 
Volturcium quendam 
Crotonienſem mittit, uti 
Allobroges, prius quam 
domum pergerent, cum 
Catilina, data atque ac- 
cepta fide, ſocietatem 
confirmarent. Ipſe Vol- 
turcio literas ad Catili- 
nam dat; quarum ex- 
emplum infra ſcriptum 


Quis ſim, ex eo, quem 
ad te miſi, cognoſces. 
Fac cogites, in quanta ca- 
lamitate ſis, & memine- 
ris, te virum eſſe. Con- 
ſideres, quod tuæ ratio- 
nes poſtulent. Auxilium 
petas ab omnibus, etiam 
ab inſi mis. Ad hoc, man- 
data verbis dat; cum ab 
ſenatu hoſtis judicatus ſit, 
guo conſilio ſervitia repu- 
diet. In urbe parata 
eſſe, que juſſerit. Ne 
eunetetur ipſe propius ac- 
tedere. 


aſſiſtance of ſlaves. That all things 


XLV. But the Allobroges, ac- 
cording to Cicero's inſtructions, 
procured by Gabinius's means, a 
meeting with the ref of the Con- 
ſpirators, at which they inſiſted 
upon an oath from Lentulus, Ce- 
thegus, Statilius and Caſſius, un- 
der their hands and ſeals, to carr 
to their maſters at home, — 
ing it would be otherwiſe impoſſible 
to engage them in an affair of ſo 
great importance; which the reſt, 
having no ſuſpicion of their deſign 
in it, readily granted. But Caſſius 
aſſured them he would be in their 
country very ſpeedily, and accord- 
ingly left the Town a little before 
the embaſſadors, Lentulus ſent 
along with them one T. Volturcius 
of Croton, that they might further 
ratify what had been agreed on, 
with Catiline himſelf, before they 
went home; and gave Volturcius 
a letter for Catiline, a copy of 
which follows, 


You will underſtand who I am 
that write to you, by the bearer. 
Conſider the calamitous circum- 
ſtances you are in, and remember 
you are a man; and conſider fur- 
ther too what your cauſe requires. 
Seek aſſiſtance from people of all 
conditions, even the meaneſt. He 
moreover inſtructed Volturcius to 
aſk him, ſince he was declared an 
enemy by the Senate, what he 
meant by refuſing to accept of the 


in town were ready according to 
his order ; and therefore that he 
ſhould not delay to adyance forth- 


with, | 
XLVI, 
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XLVI. His rebus ita 
actis, conſtituta nocte 
qua proficiſcerentur, Ci- 
cero, per legatos cuncta 
edoctus, L. Valerio Flac- 
co & C. Pomtino præ- 
toribus imperat, uti in 
ponte Mulvio per inſidias 
Allobrogum comitatus 
deprehendant. Rem om- 
nem aperit, cujus gratia 
mittebantur. Cætera, uti 
facto opus ſit, ita agant. 
Hommes militares, fine 
tumultu præſidiis collo- 
catis, ſicuti præceptum 
erat, occulte pontem ob- 
ſidunt. Poſtquam ad id 
loci legati cum Volturcio 
venerunt, ſimul utrimque 
clamor exortus eſt. Gal- 
l, cito cognito conſilio, 
fine mora prætoribus ſe 
tradunt. Volturcius pri- 
mo, cohortatus cæteros, 
gladio ſe a multitudine 
defendit; dein, ubi a legatis 
deſertus eſt, multa prius 
de ſalute ſua Pomtinum 
obteſtatus, quod ei notus 
erat ; poſtremo timidus 
ac vite diffidens, velut 
hoſtibus, ſeſe pretoribus 
dedit. 

XLVII. Quibus rebus 
confectis, omnia propere 
per nuncios conſuli decla- 
rantur. At illum ingens 
cura atque lætitia ſimul 
occupavere. Lætabatur 
intelligens, conjuratione 


patefacta, civitatem pe- 


riculis ereptam eſſe: por- 
ro autem anx1us erat, in 


XLVI. Upon this, the night 
being fix'd for the departure if 
the ambaſſadors, Cicero being in- 
formed by them of all that had 
paſſed, orders the Pretors L. Va- 
lerius Flaccus, and C. Pomtinus, 
to go and he in wait for the am- 
baſſadors at the Mulvian bridge, 
acquainting them at the ſame time 
with the whole affair, and lea- 
ding the management to their dif- 
cretion. Theſe gentlemen having 
been in the military ſervice, at- 
cording to their orders, without 
any buſtle, plant themſelves with 
an armed force nigh the bridge, 
and he ſnug there till the arri- 
val of Volturcius with the ambaſ- 
fadors ; upon which a ſhout was 
ſet up on both ſides. The Gault 
quickly underſtanding tbe matter, 
immediately ſurrender themſelves 
up to the Pretors, Volturcius at 
firſt calling upon his men to ſtand 
by him, drew his ſtword in his de- 
Jence ; but being deſerted by the 
ambaſſadors, he begged hard of 
Pomtinus, with whom he had had 
an acquaintance, to ſpare his life, 
and then in great fright and dt- 
ſpair, ſurrendered himſelf to the 
Pretors, as if they had been ene- 
mies. 


XLVII. An account of this af- 
fair was immediately carried 10 
the Conſul, wha was thereupon 
full of concern and joy all at once, 
He was glad to think, that by ſo 
full a diſcovery of the plot, the d- 
ty was now delivered from the 
danger it had been in; and then 
again, as the perfons concerned iu 
the villany, were of the higheſt 
max: 
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maxumo ſcelere tantis ci- 
vibus deprehenſis, quid 
facto opus eſlet; pœnam 
jllorum ſibi oneri, impu- 
nitatem perdundæ reipu- 
blice fore credebat. Igi- 
tur, confirmato animo, 
vocari ad ſeſe jubet Len- 
tulum, Cethegum, Sta- 
tilium, Gabinium, item- 
que Cœparium Terraci- 
nenſem, qui in Apuliam 
ad concitanda ſervitia 
proficiſci parabat. Cæteri 
ſine mora veniunt. Cœ- 
parius, paullo ante domo 
egreſſus, cognito indicio, 
ex urbe profugerat. Con- 
ſul Lentulum, quod præ- 
tor erat, ipſe manu te- 
nens, in ſenatum perdu- 
cit; reliquos cum cuſto- 
dibus in ædem Concor- 
diæ venire jubet. Eo ſena- 
tum advocat, magnaque 
= mr ejus ordinis, 
Volturcium cum legatis 
introducit; Flaccum præ- 
torem ſcrinium cum lite- 
lis, quas a legatis accepe- 
rat, eodem adferre jubet. 
XLVIII. Volturcius 
interrogatus de itinere, de 
literis, poſtrama quid, aut 
qua de cauſſa, conſilii ha- 
buiſſet ; primo fingere alia 
omnia, diſſimulare de con- 
Juratione ; poſt, ubi fide 
publica dicere juſſus eſt, 
omnia, uti ge/ta erant, 
aperit, docetg; ſe paucis 
ante diebus a Gabinio & 
Cepario ſocium aſcitum : 
Nihil amplius ſcire, quam 


\ 


rank and quality, he was in ſome 
doubt with him ſelf how to proceed 
againſt them. The puniſhment of 
them might fall heavy upon him- 
felf,, he thought, and to let them 
paſs unpuniſhed would be ruinous 
to the publick. Wherefore, taking 
courage, he orders Lentulus, Ce- 
thegus, Statilius and Gabinius to 
be ſummoned 3 him, as alſo 
Ceparius of Terracina, who was 
upon the point of going into Apulia, 
to raiſe the ſlaves there. The reſ# 
of them came immediately. Cœpa- 
rius being gone from home a little 
before the ſummons came, and ha- 
ving ſome notice of the buſineſs, 
had ſlipt out of town. The Conſul 
taking Lentulus by the hand, be- 
cauſe he was Prætor, condudis him 
into the Senate-houſe ; and orders 
the reſt under a guard to repair to 
the temple of Concord, Thither 
he ſummons ihe Senate, and there 
being a full "_ upon the occaſion, 
he introduces Volturcius with the 
ambaſſadors, and orders the Præ- 
tor Flaccus to bring in a box with 
the letters, which he had from the 
ambaſſadors. 


XLVIII. Volturcius being ques 
tioned about his journey, and tie 
letters, and what his deſign was, 
or upon what account he had un- 
dertaken the journey; at fir/t made 
74-4 ſome idle pretences, without 

aying a word of the conſpiracy, 
But being aſſured upon the publick 
faith of his pardon, if he would 
declare the truth, he made a full 
diſcovery of all; and told them 
that a few days before he had been 
drawn in by Gabinius and Cœpari- 
legatos ; 


— 
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legatos; tantummodo au- 
dire ſolitum ex Cabinio, 
P. Autronium, Ser. Sul- 
lam, IL. Varguntejum, 
multos præterea in ea 
conjuratione eſſe. Eadem 
Galli fatentur. At Len- 
tulum diſſimulantem co- 
arguunt, præter literas, 
ſermonibus, quos ille ha- 
bere ſolitus erat, ex libris 
Sibyllinis, regnum Romæ 
tribus Corneliis portendi. 
Cinnam atque Sullam an- 
tea, ſe tertium eſſe, cui 
fatum foret urbis potiri; 
preterea ab incenſo Ca- 
pitolio illum efſe vigeſi- 
mum annum, quem ſæpe 
ex prodigiis haruſpices re- 
ſpondiſſent bello civili cru- 
entum fore. Igitur, per- 
lectis literis, cum prius 
omnes ſigna ſua cogno- 
viſlent, ſenatus decernit, 
uti, abdicato magiſtratu, 
Lentulus itemque cæœteri 
in liberis cuſtodits habe- 
antur. Itaque Lentulus 
P. Lentulo Spintheri, qui 
tum ædilis erat, Cethegus 
Q. Cornificio, Statilius 
C. Cæſari, Gabinius M. 
Craſſo, Cœparius (nam 
is paullo ante ex fuga re- 
tractus erat) Cn. Teren- 
tio ſenatori traduntur. 


XLIX. Interea plebes, 
conjuratione patefacta, 
quæ primo, cupida rerum 
novarum, nimis bello fa- 


us to join in the conſpiracy; that 
he knew no more than the ambaſ- 
ſadors; he * uſed to hear oſ 
Gabinius, that P. Autronius, Ser. 
Sulla, and L. Varguntejus, with 
many others, were concerned in 
the Plot. The Gauls confirmed 
what he ſaid ; and charged Lentu- 
lus, who pretended to know nothing 
of the matter, not only with hi 
etters, but with ſome things be 
was uſed to ſay in converſation, as 
that there was a prophecy in the 
books of the Sibyls, that three of 
the Cornelian family ſhould be 
maſters of Rome, two of which, 
Cinna and Sulla, had already been 
ſo; that he was the third, for 
whom that honour was reſerved 
by the fates ; beſides, that was the 
twentieth year from the burning 
of the Capitol, which the haru- 
ſpices, from divers prodigies, had 
often foretold would be remarka- 
ble for a bloody civil war. Upon 
this the letters were read, after 
each of the writers had owned bis 
ſeal ; and the Senate voted, that 
Lentulus ſhould abdicate his office, 
and that both he and the reſt 
ſhould be ſecured in the cuſtody of 
Gentlemen. Accordingly Lentu- 
lus is delivered up to Publius 
Lentulus Spinther, who was t 
that time Adile, Cethegus 10 
Quintus Cornificius, Statilius 10 
Caius Ceſar, Gabinius to Mark 
Craſſus, Cœparius, for he had 
been fetched back to town a littit 
before, to Cn. Terentius a Senator, 
XLIX. In the mean time tht 
common people, who, upon the firſt 
diſcovery of the plot, from the lov? 
of novelty, had tos much jorge? 
VeDay 
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yebat, mutata mente, 
Catilinæ conſilia exſecra- 
ri; Ciceronem ad cœlum 
tollere; velut ex ſervitu- 
te erepta, gaudium atque 
lætitiam agitabat. Nam- 
que alia belli facinora 
prædæ magis, quam de- 
trimento, fore; incendi- 
um vero crudele, immo- 
deratum, ac ſibi maxume 
calamitoſum putabat; 
quippe cui omnes copiæ 
in uſu quotidiano & cul- 
tu corporis erant. Poſt 
eum diem quidam L. 
Tarquinius ad ſenatum 
adductus erat, quem, ad 
Catilinam proficiſcen- 
tem, ex itinere retrac- 
tum ajebant. Is cum ſe 
diceret de conjuratione 
indicaturum, ſi fides pu- 
blica data eſſet; juſſus a 
conſule, quæ ſciret, edi- 
cere, eadem fere, quæ 
Volturcius, de paratis in- 
cendiis, de cæde bonorum, 
de itinere hoſtium, ſena- 
tum edocet. Præterea, 
fe miſſum a M. Craſſo, 
qui Catilinæ nunciaret ; 
ne eum Lentulus & Ce- 
thegus, aliique ex conju- 
ratione deprebenſi terre- 
rent; eoque magis prope- 
raret ad urbem accedere, 
quo & ceterorum animos 
reficeret, & illi facilius 
e periculs eriperentur. 
Sed, ubiTarquinius Craſ- 
ſum nominavit, homi- 
nem nobilem, maxumis 
divitis, ſumma potentia; 


the war, now changing their 
minds, begun to curſe the deſigns f 
Catiline, and to extol Cicero to the 
heavens ; and, as being now ſecu- 
red againſt the flavery they were 
threatened with, were full of joy 
and jollity, For the other ais of 
war they thought might turn more 
to their advantage than detriment ; 
but the firing of the town they 
loo d upon as a cruel wild project, 
and what would have been perni- 
cious to them eſpecially, whoſe ſub- 


flance conſiſted entirely in cloaths, 


and a few houſbold- goods. After 
this, one Lucius Targquinius was 
brought before the Senate, who was 


faid to be going over to Catiline, 


and had been therefore brought 
back to town, He offered to make a 


Null diſcovery of the plot, if he might 


have the publick faith for his par- 
don And being thereupon ordered 
by the Conſul to declare what he 
knew, he gave much the ſame in- 


Formation Volturcius had done, as 


to firing of the town, the deſign'd 
maſſacre, and the march of the 
enemy. He added, that he had 
been diſpatched by M. Craſſus to 
tell Catiline, not to be frighted at 
the ſeizing of Lentulus, Cethegus, 
and others of the conſpirators, but 
make the more haſte to town, for 
the encouragement of the reſt, 
and for the releaſe of thoſe that 
were priſoners. But when Tar- 
quin named Craſſus, a perſon of 
the higheſt quality, a vaſl eſtate, 
and mighty power ; ſome looking 
upon what was ſaid as incredible, 
and others, tho' they believed it 
true, yet becauſe ſo powerful @ 
man was rather to be wheedled, 
G 2 | alit 
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alii rem incredibilem rati ; 
pars, tametſi verum exi- 
ſtumabat, tamen, quia 
in tali tempore tanta vis 
hominis magis leniunda, 
quam exagitanda, vide- 
batur, plerique, Craſſo ex 
negotiis privatis obnoxii, 
conclamant, indicem fal- 
fum eſſe ; deque ea re po- 
ſtulant uti referatur. Ita- 
que, Cicerone conſulente, 
ſrequens ſenatus decernit, 
Ta guinii indicium fal- 
Jum videri, eumgue in 
winculis retinendum; ne- 
gue amplius poteſtatem 
faciundam, niſi de es in- 
dicaret, cujusconſilio tan- 
tam rem eſſet mentitus, 
Erant eo tempore, qui 
e xiſtumarent indicium il- 
lud a P. Autronio ma- 
chinatum; quo facilius, 
appcllato Crailo, per ſo- 
cietatem periculi reliquos 
illius potentia tegeret. A- 

Ii Tarquinium a Cicero- 
ne immiſſum ajebant ; ne 
Craſſus, more ſuo, ſuſ- 
cepto malorum patroci- 
io, rempublicam contur- 
baret. Ipſum Craſſum 
ego poſtea prædicantem 
audivi, tantam illam con- 
rumcliam ſibi ab Cicerone 
impolitam. Sed iiſdem 
temporibus Q. Catulus 
& C. Piſo neque gratia, 
neque precibus, neque 
precio Ciceronem impel- 
lere quivere; uti per Al- 
lobroges aut alium indi— 
cem C. Cæſar f. lo ne- 


than provoked at ſuch a juncture, 
being moſt of them too under parti- 
cular obligations toCraſſus, they all 
cried out the informer was a raſ- 
cal, and deſired the houſe might 
immediately go upon that affair, 
Which Cicero complying with, and 
moving the houſe accordingly, they 
voted by a great majority, that 
Tarquin's information appeared 
to them to be falſe, and that he be 
kept in cuſtody, and not be enlar- 
ged, till he diſcovered the perſon, 
at whoſe inſtization he had forged 
that lie. There were fone at that 
time,who did believe that the thing 
was a project of Publius Autroni- 
us, in order to ſcreen the conſpira- 
tors, by naming Craſſus as one. 
Some ſaid Targuin was put upon it 
by Cicero, leſt Craſſus ſhould, at- 
cording to his way, take upon him 
the protection of the villains, and 
thereby confound the proceedings of 
the government againſt them, And 
I myſelf afterwards heard Craſſus 
fay, that that baſe trick had been 
put upon him by Cicero. But at 
the ſame time Q, Catulus and C. 
Piſo could by no intereſt, importu- 
nity, or money, prevail upon Ci- 
cero to have Caeſar falſely named 
as a conſpirator, by the Allobrages, 
or any one elſe. Bath thoſe gen- 
tlemen were bitter enemies to him, 
Piſo having been proſecuted by hin 
in an action of damages, for tbe 
unjuſt puniſhment of a certain per- 
ſon of Gallia beyond the Po. Ca- 
tulus bore him a grudge, ever at- 
ter the time of his flanding for ihe 
place of high-prieſt, when he, tho 
a man in years, that had bore ihe 
greate/t offices in the ſtate, came 


mina- 
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minaretur. Nam uterque 
cum illo gravis inimicitias 
exercebant ; Piſo, op- 
pugnatus in judicio repe- 
tundarum, propter cu- 
juidam Tranſpadani ſup- 
plicium injuſtum; Catu- 
Jus, ex petitione pontifi- 
catus odio incenſus ; quod 
extrema tate, maxumis 
honoribus uſus, ab ado- 
leſcentulo Cæſare victus 
diſceſſerat. Res autem op- 
portuna videbatur; quod 
s privatim egregia libera- 
litate, publice maxumis 
muneribus grandem pe- 
cuniam debebat. Sed ubi 
conſulem ad tantum faci- 
nus impellere nequeunt, 
iph ſingillatim circume- 
undo, atque ementiendo 
quæ ſe ex Volturcio aut 
Allobrogibus audiſſe dice- 
rent, magnam illi invi- 
diam conflaverant; uſ- 
que adeo, uti nonnulli 
equites Rom. qui præſidii 
cauſſa cum telis erant 
circum ædem Concordiæ, 
ſeu periculi magnitudine, 
ſeu animi nobilitate im- 
pulſi, quo ſtudium ſuum 
in rempublicam clarius 
eſſet, egredienti ex ſena- 
tu Cæſari gladio minita- 
Dum hæc in ſe- 
natu aguntur, & dum 
legatis Allobrogum & T. 
Volturcio, comprobato 
eorum indicio, præmia 
decernuntur, liberti & 
pauci ex clientibus Len- 
tuli, diverſis itineribus, 


53 
off baffled by Cæſar, who was at 
that time but a very young man, 
The charge ſeemed likely to paſs, 
becauſe he by his private generoſi- 
ty, and publick diverſions, for the 
entertainment of the people, was 
got into a world of debt, But be- 
ing not able to engage the Conſul 
in ſuch a piece of roguery, they by 
going about, and falſely reporting, 
what they pretended to have heard 
from Volturcius and the Allobrg- 
ges, brought him under à very 
great adium, inſomuch that ſame 
gentlemen of the Equeſtrian order, 
who were poſted in arms about the 
temple of Concord, as a guard to 
the houſe, whether puſhed on by a 
ſenſe of danger, or ſome nobler 
motive, to ſhetw their zeal for the 
publick, threatened Cæſar at his 
coming out of the houſe with 
their drawn 5 FW hil}t theſe 
things are done in the Senate, and 
rewards are voted for the Allo- 
broges and T. Vallurius, wha/z 
information was approved of ; 
fome freed-men and clients of 
Lentulus diſperſed themſelves in 
town, and endeauuured to engage 
the workmen and ſlaves they met 
with in the ſtreets, to reſcue him, 
And ſome would gladly have pre- 
vailed with the leaders of the 
mob to head them, who were uſed 
for hire to give diſturbance now 
and then to the government. But 
Cethegus by meſſengers begged of 
his flaves and freed-men, choice 
blades, and ſuch as had been 


trained up in the practice of bold 


wicked pranks, to ferm themſelves 
into a body, and break in to him 
with arms, Tbe Conjut being 

op- 
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opifices atque ſervitia in 
vicis ad eum eripiendum 
ſollicitabant. Partim ex- 
quirebant duces multitu- 
dinum, qui precio rem- 
publicam vexare ſoliti 
erant. Cethegus autem 
per nuncios familiam, at- 


= libertos ſuos, lectos 


exercitatos in audaci- 
am, orabat; uti, grege 
facto, cum telis ad ſeſe 
irrumperent. Conſul, ubi 
ea parart cognovit, diſpo- 
ſitis præſidiis, uti res atque 
tempus monebat, convo- 
to ſenatu refert, quid 
de his fieri placeat, qui in 
cuſtodiam traditi erant. 
Sed eos paulo ante fre- 
quens ſenatus judicaverat 
contra rempublicam feciſ- 
ſe. Tum D. Junius Si- 
lanus, primus ſententiam 


rogatus, quod eo tempore 


conſul deſignatus erat, de 
his, qui in cuſtodiis tene- 
bantur, & præterea de 


informed of _— attempts, pla- 
ced guards as the occaſion regui- 
red, and then calling the Senate 
together, deſired to know their 
pleaſure with relation to the pri- 
ſoners, what they would have 
done with them. A full houſe had 
already voted them guilty of a 
traiterous 7 againſt the go- 
vernment, Then D. Junius Silanus 
being firſt aſked, what he thought 
of the matter, for he was at that 
time Conſul elett, declared for 
capital puniſhment to be inflitted 
upon thoſe in cuſtody, as alſo L, 
Caſſius, P. Furius, P. Umbre- 
nus, and 2. Annius, if they 
ſhould be taken. But being af- 
terwards much affetted with a 
ſpeech of C. Ceſar to the 777 
he declared for the opinion of Ti- 
berius Nero, who was for having 
the further debate of that matter 
deferred, *till the hauſe was pro» 
vided with a better guard, Now 
Cæſar, when the Conſul was come 
to him, and deſired his ſenti- 
ments, ſpoke to the effeft following. 


L. Caſſio, P. Furio, P. Umbreno, Q. Annio, fi deprehenſi 
forent, ſupplicium ſumendum decreverat. Iſque poſtea, per- 
motus oratione C. Cæſaris, pedibus in ſententiam Ti. Neronis 
iturum ſe dixerat; quod de ea re, præſidiis additis, referun- 
dum cenſuerat. Sed Cæſar, ubi ad eum ventum eſt, rogatus 
ſententiam a conſule, hujuſcemodi verba locutus eſt. 


L. Omnis homines, Pa- 
tresConſcripti,qui de rebus 
aubils conſultant, ab odio, 
amziwcitia, ira atque miſe- 
ricordia vacuos eſe decet. 
Flaud facile animus ve- 
rum providet, ubi illa of- 
fctuut; neque quiſguam 
amnium lubidini ſimul & 
4%, paruit, Ubi inten- 


L. Illuſtrious fathers, All men 
in their debates upon matters of 
difficulty, ought to be free from 
the paſſions of hatred, love, an- 
ger, and pity. The mind of man 
does not eaſily ſee the truth, where 
thoſe obſtructions are in the way; 
nor has ever any man been able to 
conſult his intereſt and his paſſion 
together. Where the 1 

er 
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deris ingenium, valet, Si 
lubido poſſidet, ea domi- 
natur; animus nihil va- 
let, Magna mihi copia 
eft memorandi, P. C. qui 
reges aut qui populi, ira 
aut miſericordia AP 5 
male conſuluerint. Sed ea 
malo dicere, quæ majores 
noſtri, contra lubidinem 
= recte atque or- 
dine fecere. Bello Ma- 
cedonico, quod cum rege 
Perſe geſſimus, R hodio- 
rum civitas, magna atque 
magnifica, quæ populi 
Rom. opibus creverat, in- 
fida atque advorſa nobis 
fuit. Sed poſtquam bello 
2 de Rhodiis con- 
fultum eſt, majores noſtri, 
ne quis divitiarum magis, 
quam injuriæ cauſſa, bel- 
lum inceptum diceret , 
impunitos eos dimiſere, 
Item bellis Punicis omni- 
bus, cum ſæpe Carthagi- 
ninenſes & in pace & per 


inducias multa nefanda 


fatinora feciſſent, nun- 
uam ipſi per occaſionem 
talia fecere; magis, quod 


ſe dignum foret, guam 


quod in illos jure fieri 77% 
ſet, quærebant. oc 
tem vobis providendum 
eft, P. C. ne plus valeat 
apud vos P. Lentuli & 
ceterorum ſcelus, quam 
veſtra dignitas ; neu ma- 
815 iræ veſire, quam fa- 
me, conſulatis. Nam ſi 
digna pœna pro fattis 
earum reperitur, novum 


ing is in any caſe duly applied, it 
does it's work effectually. But if 
paſſion of any kind poſſeſſes the 
mind, that rules, a man's ſenſe or 
parts ſignify nothing. I could 
bring many inſtances of kings and 
ſtates, that have by anger or pity 
been led into pernicious miſtakes. 
But I chuſe rather to take notice 
to you of the behaviour of our 
anceſtors, wherein they ſhew'd a 
noble ſelf-denial. In the Mace- 
donian war, which we had with 
king Perſes,. the Rhodians, a great 
and flouriſhing. people, who had 
been raiſed by the ſupport of the 
Romans, proved baſe and trea- 
cherous to us. Yet when, upon 
the concluhon of the war, the 
caſe of the Rhodians came under 
conſideration, our anceſtors, to 
leave no pretence for ſaying that 
the war had been undertaken out 
of a covetous humour, more than 
upon account of injury received, 
pardoned them. In all the Car- 
thaginian wars too, tho' that peo- 


ple in time of peace, or ceſſation of 


arms, had been guilty of many 
wicked things againſt us, yet our 
anceſtors never upon any occaſion 
return'd them the like uſage, re- 
garding more what was worthy of 
themſelves, than what might have 
been fairly practiſed againſt them. 
And in like manner ought you, 
gentlemen, to take care, that the 
wickedneſs of Lentulus and the 
reſt of the conſpirators, have not 
more influence upon you, than 
our own honour, and not grati- 
ly your reſentment at the expence 
of your reputation. For if a pu- 
niſhment equal to their crime be 
conſe 
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conſilium approbo. Sin 
mag nitudo ſceleris omni- 
um ingenia exſuperat; 
iis utendum cenſeo, que 
legibus comparata ſunt, 
Plerique eorum, gui ante 
me ſententias dixerunt, 
Compoſite atque magnifice 
caſum reipublice miſerati 
funt; gue belli ſævitia 
et, que victis accide- 
rent, enumeravere; rapi 
virgines, pueros; divelli 
liberos a parentum com- 
plexu; matres familiarum 
pati, que vittoribus colli- 
buiſſent ; fana atque do- 
mos exſpoliart ; cædem, 
incendia fieri; poſtremo 
ar mis, cadaveribus, cru- 
ore atque ludtu omnia 
compleri. Sed, per deos 
immortalis, quo illa ora- 
tio pertinuit? An, uti 
vos infeſtos conjurationi 
facerent ? Scilicet, quem 
res tanta atque tam atrox 
non permovit, eum oratio 
accendet, Non ita eſt, 
Negue cuiguam mertali- 
um injuriæ ſue parve 
videntur. Multi eas gra- 
vius ægquo habuere, Sed 
alia aliis licentia eft P. 
C. Qui demiſſi in obſcuro 
vitam agunt, ſi quid ira- 
cundia deliquere, pauci 
ſciunt; fama atque fortu- 
na eorum pares ſunt. Qui 
magno imperio præditi, in 
excelſo atatem agunt, eo- 
rum fata cuncti morta- 
les novere, Ita in max- 
uma fortuna minumg li- 


poſſible to be found, I approve of 
the ſtrange advice given. But if 
the greatneſs of their villainy be 
ſuch, as to puzzle the beſt inven- 
tion to find out a puniſhment e- 
qual to it, I think we ought to 
content ourſelves with ſuch as are 
provided by law. Moſt of the 
gentlemen that ſpoke before me, 
have very elegantly and nobly la- 
mented the misfortune of the 
commonwealth ; have enumerated 
all the cruel conſequences of a 
war, and the miſerable circum- 
ſtances the vanquiſhed party muſt 
needs be in ; ſuch as the raviſhing 
of virgins, the unnatural abuſe of 
boys, the tearing away of chil- 
dien from the embraces of their 
parents, the expoſing of matrons 
to the luſt of the conquerors, the 
plundering of temples and houſes, 
ſlaughter, the firing of towns ; and 
finally, the filling of all places with 
arms, dead bodies, blood, and lamen- 
tation. But, for heavens ſake, what 
does all that way of talking tend 
to? to incenſe you againſt the 
conſpiracy ? words, I warrant, 
will inflame thoſe, whom ſo mon- 
ſtrous and villainous a crimecan- 
not move. No, no. No man 
is apt to under-rate the injuries 
done to himſelf. Many aggravate 
them beyond all reaſon. ut all 
men have not the ſame liberty al- 
lowed them. If perſons in low 
life, through paſſion, are guilty of 
any miſconduct, few know of it. 
But thoſe in great power and au- 
thority, ſtand high, and their acli- 
ons are known to all men. Thus 
in the greateſt fortune is there the 


leaſt licence allowable, In that there 
centia 
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tentia eft. Neque fludere, 
neque odiſſe, fed minume 
iraſci decet. Quæ apud 
alias iracundia . dicitur, 
ta in imperio ſuperbia 
atque crudelitas appella- 
tur. Equidem ego fic 
exiflumo, P. C. omnis 
cruciatus minores, quam 
acinora illorum, eſſe. Sed 
plerigue mortales poſtre- 
ma meminere; & in ho- 
minibus impiis, ſceleris 
torum obliti, de pœna diſ- 
ſerunt, ſi ea paulo ſeveri- 
or fuerit. D. Silanum, 
virum fortem atque ſtre- 
nuum, certo ſcio, gue 
dixerit, fludio reipublice 
dixiſſe, neque illum in 
lanta re gratiam aut ini- 
micitias exercere. Eos mo- 
res eamque modeſtiam 
viri cognovi. Verum ſen- 
tentia ejus mibi non cru- 
dels (quid enim in talis 
bomines crudele fieri po- 
teft? ) Sed aliena a re- 
publica noſtra videtur. 
Nam profetto aut metus 
eut injuria te ſubegit, Si- 
lane, conſulem defigna- 
lum, genus pœnæ novum 
decernere. De timore 
ſupervacaneum eft diſſe- 
rere; cum, præſertim dili- 
genttg clariſſumi viri con- 
Halls, tanta præſidia ſint 
n armis. De pœna, poſ= 
fumus eguidem dicere id, 
quod res habet; in ludtu 
tg; miſeriis mortem æ- 
rumnarum requiem, non 
ructatum eſſe ; eam cunc- 


muſt be no party-prejudice, or ha+ 
tred, and paſſion leaſt of al. What 
is called anger upon other occaſi- 
ons, in perſons inveſted with great 
power, goes x 4 the name of pride, 
and cruelty. Truly gentlemen, I 
am of opinion, that no puniſhment 
can be thought of, bad enough 
for their crimes. But moſt men 
remember the upſhot of things, 
and in the caſe of villains, forget- 
ting their wickedneſs, talk only of 
their puniſhment, if that be a lit- 
tle too ſevere. I am well aflured 
that the worthy brave gentleman 
D. Silanus ſaid, what he did out of 
zeal to the publick ſervice, without 
the leaſt regard to favour, ar ill- 
will, to any one: ſuch is his vir- 
tue and modeſty to my knowledge. 
But his advice appears to me, not 
cruel indeed (for what can be cruel 
againſt ſuch wretches? ) but not 
agreeable to the proceedings of our 
government. For certainly, Sila- 
nus, either your fear, or the injury 
deſign'd the publick, moved you 
to adviſe a puniſhment oY 
to our laws. As to your fear, 1 
need ſay nothing, eſpecially ſince 
by the diligence of our glorious 
onſul, ſo ſufficient a force has 
been provided for our ſecurity. 
And as to the puniſhment, we 
may ſay indeed, what is the truth 
in reality, that in a ſtate of mourns 
ing and miſery, death is a delive- 
rance, not a puniſhment. "That 
puts an end to all the miſeries of 
mankind, beyond which, there is 
no room for either ſorrow or joy. 
But by heaven; tell me, why did 
you not adviſe too to have them 
_ / laſhed, before they were 
; '7 
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ta mortalium mala diſſol- 
vere; ultra neque cure 
neque gaudio locum eſſe. 
Sed, per deos immortalis, 
guamobrem in ſeutentiam 
non addidiſti, uti prius 
verberibus in eos animad- 
verteretur? An, quia lex 
Porcia vetat ? At alia 
leges item condemnatis ci- 
vibus non animam eripi, 
fed exilium permitti Ju- 
bent. An quia gravius eſt 
verberari, quam necari? 
Duid autemacerbum, aut 
nimis grave eſt in homines 
tanti facinoris convictos? 
Sin, guia levius eft ; qui 
convenit in minore nego- 
tio legem obſervare, cum 
eam in majore neglexe- 
ris? At enim quis repre- 
hendet, quod in parrici- 
das reipublice decretum 
erit? Tempus, dies, for- 
tuna, cujus lubido genti- 
bus moderatur. [llis me- 
rito accidet, quicquid e- 
venerit, Cæterum vos, 
H. C. quid in alios ſtatu- 
atis, conſiderate. Omnia 
mala exempla ex bonis 


put to death? Was it becauſe the 
Porcian law expreſly forbids it? 
But there are other laws too, that 
equally forbid the putting a con- 
demned Roman to death, and al. 
low him the favour of baniſh. 
ment, Or was it becauſe whip- 
ping is a ſeverer puniſhment than 
death? But what can be too cru- 
el or ſevere againſt men convict of 
ſo horrid a villainy ? But if it 
was becauſe whipping is really a 
leſſer puniſhment, is it fit to re- 
gard the law in a matter of ſmal- 
ler moment, whilſt you flight it 
in a greater? But who will blame, 
you'll ſay, what ſhall be reſolved 
upon againſt men bent upon the 
deſtructionof the commonwealth? 
Time and fortune, who rules the 
world at pleaſure. They certain- 
iy deſerve the worſt that can be- 
all them. But do you, worthy 
fathers, conſider well what you 
reſolve upon againſt them. All 
ill examples had their riſe from 
harmleſs beginnings. But when 
power comes into the hands of 
ignorant or wicked men, the pre- 
cedent ſet is transferred from de- 
ſerving and proper objects to ſuch 
as are not ſo. 


initiis orta ſunt, Sed, ubi imperium ad ignaros aut minus 
bonos pervenit ; novum illud exemplum ab dignis & idonti 


LI. Lacedæmonii, de- 
victis Athenienſibus, tri- 


 ginta viros impoſuere, qui 


rempublicam trattarent, 


Hi primo ceepere peſſu- 


mum quemque & omnibus 
inviſum indemnatum ne- 
care. Eo populus lætari, 
& merits, dicere ſieri, 


* 


ad indignos & non idoneas transfertur. 


LI. After the Lacedæmonians 
had conquered the Athenians, they 
lodged the government in the 
hands of thirty perſons ; who at 
firſt begun to put to death, with. 
out tryal, the wickedeſt amongſt 
them, and ſuch as were univerſal 
ly odious. This the jr" on le- 
joyced at, and ſaid was right 
Joy 5 ne But, 
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Poſt, ubi paullatim licen- 
tia crevit; juxta bonos 
& malos lubidinoſe inter- 


ficere, cæteros metu ter- 


rere. Ita civitas, ſervi- 
tute oppreſſa, ſtultæ læ- 
titiæ gravis pœnas dedit. 
Noſtra memoria victor 
Sulla, cum Damaſippum 
& alios hujuſmodi, qui 
malo reipublice creve- 
rant, jugulari juſſit, quis 
non fattum ejus lauda- 
bat ® Homines ſceleſtos 
& fatiioſos, qui ſeditioni- 
bus rempublicam exagita- 
verant, merito necatos 
djebant. Sed ea res mag- 
ne initium cladis fuit, 
Namgue, uti quiſque do- 
mum aut villam, poſtremo 
aut vas aut veſtimentum 
alicujus concuprverat, da- 
bat operam, uti is in pro- 


ſcriptorum numero eſſet. 
Ita illi, guibus Damaſippi 


mors lætitiæ fuerat, pau- 
lo poſt ipſi trahebantur. 
Neque prius finis jugu- 
landi fuit, quam Sulla 
omnts ſuos divitiis exple- 
vit. Atque ego hoc non 
in M. Tullio, neque his 
temporibus vereor. Sed 
in magna ciuitate multa 
& varia ingenia ſunt, 
—5 alio tempore, alio 
conſule, cui item exercitus 


in manu ſit, falſum ali- 


quid pro vero credi, Ubi 
hoc exemplo, per ſenati 
decretum, conſul gladium 
eduxerit; quis illi finem 


ft atuet, aut quis modera- 
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ceeding, But preſently, as this 
humour grew upon them, they 
proceeded to put good and bad 
promiſcuouſly to death at their 
pleaſure, and fill'd the reſt with. 
gray of the like uſage. 

hus the poor city being miſera- 
bly enſlaved, ſuffered ſufficiently 
for their filly rejoycing. In our 
times too, when Sulla, after his 
ſucceſs in the war, ordered Dama- 
ſippus, and ſome others like him, 
who had raiſed themſelves by the 
misfortunes of their country, to 
be put to death, who did not com- 
mend him for it? Every body 
ſaid, that thoſe wicked factious 
raſcals, who had plagued the pub- 
licx by their ſeditious practices, 
were deſervedly put to death. But 
that was the firſt part only acted 
in one of the moſt bloody ſcenes 
that ever was. For as any of the 
party chanced to take a fancy for 
any gentleman's houſe in town or 
country, nay but any piece of 
plate, or fine coat, he took care 
to get him put upon the liſt of the 
proſcribed. Thus they who rejoiced 
at the death of Damaſppus, were 
themſelves ſoon after hurried away 
to execution. Nor was there any 
end of this butchery, till Sulla had 

lutted all his followers with riches. 

apprehend indeed nothing like 
this in Mark Tully, or theſe times. 
But in a mighty ſtate, there are 
many various humours. At ano- 
ther time, another Conſul, who 
ſhall have an army at his com- 
mand, may be under a miſtake, 
and then, when, upon this prece- 
dent, the Conſul ſhall by a vote ot 
the Senate draw the fword, vho 
ſhall top, or over- rule it? 


LII. Majores noſtri, 


Patres Conſcripti, negue 


confili negue audaciæ 
umuam eguere. Negque 
ſuperbia ohſtabat, quo mi- 
nus inſtituta aliena, ſi 
modo proba erant, imita- 
rentur. Arma atque tela 
militaria ab Samnitibus, 
ia ſignia magiſtratuum ab 
Tuſcis plerayque ſumpſe- 


runt, Poſtremo, guod 


uligue apud ſocios aut ho- 
flis idoneum videbatur, 
cum ſummo ſiudio domi 
ex/equebantur. Imitari, 
quam invidere bonis, ma- 
lebant. Sed eolem illo 
tempore Græciæ morem 
imitati, verberibus ani- 
madvertebant in civis, de 
condemnatis ſummum ſup- 
plicium ſumebant, Poſt- 
guam reſpublica adolevit, 
& multitudine avium 
fattiones valuere, circum- 
veniri innocentes, alia 
bj uſcemodi fieri ceeþere ; 
zunc lex Porcia aliægue 
leges paratæ ſunt ; quibus 
legibus exilium damnatis 
permiſſum ejt. Hanc ego 
cauſſam, P. C. gug minus 
conſilium novum capia- 
mus, in primis mag nam 
puto. Profecto virtus at- 
que ſapientia major in 


ils fuit, qui ex parvis 


opibus tantum imperium 
fecere, quam in nobis, 
qui bene parta vis reti- 
nemus. Placet igitur, eos 
dimitti, & augeri exer- 
citumCatilinæ e Minume, 
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LII. Our fore-elders, worthy 
fathers, never wanted either con- 
duct or courage; nor did a ſpirit of 
pride hinder them from imitating 
the laudable cuſtoms of other na- 
tions. They borrowed from the 
Samnites arms and weapons of 


of war, moſt of the ornaments of 


our magiſtrates from the Tuſ- 
cans. In fine, they ſtudiouſly put 
in practice at home whatſoever 
appeared, either amongſt friends 
or foes, worthy of their recepti- 
on. They choſe rather to imitate, 
than envy the good. Now at 


that time, according to the uſage 


of Greece, they uſed to puniſh 
by ſcourging, and put cityzens 
to death. But when the Roman 
ſtate was grown up to its full mag- 
ni:ude, and in a numerous people 
factions prevailed, innocent men 
begun to be trepanned, and other 


the like wickedneſs to be practiſed; 


then the Porcian law, and other 


laws were provided, by which all 


ſuch as ſhould be condemned for 
capital crimes, were allowed the 
favour of baniſhment. And there- 
fore I think this a very ſubſtantial 


Treaſon againſt the new proceedings 


adviſed to. Certainly their con- 
duct and wiſdom, who from a 
ſmall riſe produced ſo vaſt an em- 
pire, was far above ours, who 
have much ado to keep what was 
ſo well provided to our hands. 
Well, you'll ſay, would I have 
them diſcharged, to augment Ca- 
tiline's army ? By no means. 


But my ſentence is this. Let their 


eſtates be confiſcated, themſelves 
kept in cloſe cuſtody, in the moſt 
ſubſtantial boroughs. Let no on 
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ged ita cenſed, publican- ever move the Senate, or make 
das eorum pecunias ; ipſas the leaſt application to the people 
| in vinculis habendos per in their favour : And let it be 
| municipia, quæ maxime declared as the opinion of this 
epibus valent ; neu quis houſe, that whoever does, is a 
de his poſtea ad ſenatum, traytor to his coyptry, and an 
referat, neve cum populo enemy to the commonwealth. 
agat. Qui aliter fecerit, ſenatum exiſtumare, eum contra 
rempublicam & ſalutem omnium fatturum 
LIII. Poſtquam Cz- LIII. — Ceſar had made 
far dicendi finem fecit; an end of his ſpeech, the reſt fig- 
| cæteri verbo, alius alii nified their aſſent, ſome to one 
varie aſſentiebantur. At and ſome to another. But M. Por- 
| M. Porcius Cato, roga- cius Cato being aſked what be 
tus ſententiam, hujuſce- thought of the matter, made @ 
modi orationem habuit. /peech to the following effef. 
| LIV. Longe mihi alia LIV. I am, gentlemen, of a 
| mens et, Patres conſcrip- quite different opinion from you 
ti, cum res atque pericula in this caſe, when I confider it, 
noſtra conſidero, & cum and the danger we are in, as alſo 
| fententias nonnullorum the advice that has been offered 
| mecum ipſe reputo. Illi by ſome. The buſineſs they ſeem 
| mihi diſſeruiſſe videntur alone to have had in view, is the 
; de pœna eorum, qui pa- puniſhment of thoſe who have 
| trig, parentibus, aris formed a defign to make war up- 
| atque cis ſuis bellum on their country, parents, and re- 
| parauere, Res autem ligion. Now the nature of the 
| monet, cavere ab illis thing obliges us to conſider rather, 
magis, quam, quid in il- how we may guard effectually a- 
| los flatuamus, conſulta- gainſt them, than how we are to 
| re. Nam cætera malefi- puniſh them. For other crimes 
cia tum perſequare, ubi you may puniſh after they are 
| acta ſunt ; hoc, niſi pro- committed; but unleſs you pre- 
dideris, ne accidat, ubi vent the commiſſion of this, it 
evenit, fruſtra judicia will be in vain to fly to the law 
implores. Capta urbe, for vengeance. When the ci 
| nibil fit religui victis. Sed ſhall be taken, the conquered wi 
| per deos immortalis, vos have nothing left. But, by the 
ego appello, gui ſemper do- immortal Gods, I ſpeak to you, 
| mos, villas, figna, tabu- who have always had more regard 
; tas veſtras pluris, quam to your fine houſes, ſtatues and 
) rempublicam, ffeciſtis. Si pictures, than the welfare of your 
Na, cujuſtumgue modi country. If you have a mind to 
| fut, guz amplexamini, keep the things, be they what they 
ret 
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retinere, fi voluptatibus 
veſtris otium præbere 
vultis; expergiſeimini a- 
liguando, & capeſſite rem- 
publicam, Non agitur de 
vedtigalibus, non de ſac i- 
orum ixjuriis.“ Libertas 
& anima noſtra in dubio 
eſt. Sepenumero, P. C. 
multa ves ba in hoc ordine 


fect. Sepe de luxuria 


atque avaritia noſtrorum 
ciuium gueſtus ſum, Mul- 
toſque mortalis ea cauſſa 
advorſos habes. Qui mihi 
atque animo mea nullius 
umquam delicti gratiam 
feciſſem, haud facile al- 
terius lubidini male acta 
candonavam. Sed, ea ta- 
metſi vos parvi pendeba- 
tis, tamen reſpublica fir- 
ma erat. Opulentia 
neglegentiam tolerabat. 
Nunc vero non id agitur, 
boniſne an malis mari- 
bus vivamus ; neque quan- 
tum aut quam magnifi - 
tum 7 7 populi Ro- 


mani ſit; ſed bæc, cujuſ- 


cumgue modi videntur , 
noſira, an nobiſcum una 


hoſtium futura ſint. 


LV. Hic mibi gu- 
quam manſuetudinem & 


miſericordiam nominat? 
Jampridem equidem nos 
vera rerum vocabula a- 
miſimus. Quia bona ali- 
ena largiri, liberalitas; 
malarum rerum audacia, 
ie vocatur; es ref 


publica in extremo ſita 


. Sint ſane, quoniam 


will, you are ſo fond of, and to 
find time for the purſuit. of your 
pleaſures ; rouze at laſt, and ſtand 
up for the defence of your country, 
We are not now treating of the 
revenue of the ſtate, or the ill 
uſage of our allies. Our liberty, 
our lives are at ſtake. I have, 
gentlemen, ſpoke often and much 
in this houſe. I have often com- 
plained of the extravagance and 
avarice that prevail amongſt us ; 
and have, by io doing, made my 
ſelf many enemies. Now L, who 
would never indulge myſelf in the 
leaſt fault, could not eaſily par- 
don the erimes of others. But 
tho” you minded little what 1 ſaid, 
yet our country was ſecure. Our 
great opulency would admit of 


ſome negligence in the manage- 


ment of our affairs. But a retor- 
mation. of manners, or the ag- 
grandizing the ſtate, is not the 


buſineſs, we have now under 


conſideration; but whether what 
we- have, be it what it will 
ſhould be our own, or, together 
with ourſelves, be delivered up a 
prey to the enemy. 


LV. And ſhall any one talk to 
me, in this caſe, of mildneſs and 
mercy ? We have long ſince indeed 
loſt the right names of things from 


amongſt us. The giving of what 


belongs to other people, is called 
generoſity ; and the courage to 
venture upon wickedneſs, is na- 


med fortitude ; by which means it 
is, that the ſtate has been brought 


upon the very brink of ae 
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ita ſe mores habent, libe- 
rales ex ſociorum fortu- 
nis. Sint miſericordes in 
uribus — * 1 lis 
nem noſtrum largi- 
a &, dum paucis 
eleratis parcunt, bonos 
omnis perditum cant. Be- 
ne & compoſite C. Cæſar 
paullo ante in hoc ordine 
de vita & morte diſſer u- 
it, credo falſa exiſtumans 
ea, que de inferis memo- 
rantur ; diverſo itinere 
males a bonis loca tetra, 
inculta, fœda atque for- 
midoloſa habere. Ttaque 
eenſuit, pecunias eorum 
publicandas, ipſos per mu- 
nicipia in cuſtodiis haben- 
dos; videlicet, ne, fi Ro- 
me ſint, aut a popularibus 
conjurationis, aut a mul- 
titudine conducta, per vim 
eripiantur. Quaſi vero 
mali atque ſceleſti tan- 
tummodo in urbe, & non 
per totam Italiam ſint; 
aut non ibi plus poſſit 
audacia, ubi ad de fenden- 


dum opes minores ſunt, 


Duare vanum equidem 
hoc conſilium eſt, ji peri- 
culum ex illis metuit. Sin 
in tanto omnium metu 
ſolus non timet ; eo magis 
refert, me mihi atque 
vobis timere, 

LVI. Quare cum de 


P. Lentulo ceteriſque 


ſtatuetis, pro certo habe- 
tete, vos ſimul de exer- 
au Catilinæ, & de om- 
nibus conjuratis decerne- 
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on. Let them, ſince it is now 
become the faſhion of the times, 
be generons out of the fortunes of 
our allies. Let them ſhew com- 
paſſion to the robbers of the pub- 
lick; but let them not pretend to 
make a preſent of our blood to 
them; and by ſparing a few vil- 
lains, bring deſtruction upon all 
good people. C. Cæſar ſpoke 


juſt now very handſomely and 


ing, I preſume, the vulgar noti- 
ons of hell, where the bad are di- 
vided from the good, and confined 
in naſty, uncomfortable, filthy, 
diſmal places, to be falſe; and 
therefore adviſed to confiſcate their 
eſtates, and keep their per ſons un- 
der confinement in the boroughs 
from an apprehenſion, I ſuppoſe, 
if they ſhould be kept at Rome, 
of their being reſcued, either by 
their fellows, or a hired mob. As 
if we had raſcals and villains only 
in town, and not all Italy over; 
or as if bold attempts would not 
be more likely to ſucceed, where 
there was the leaſt ability to op- 
poſe them. This therefore is ve- 
ry idle advice, if he fears any dan- 
ger from them ; but if he alone 
is not afraid, whilſt every body 
elſe is, I am the more obliged to 
be afraid, both for myſelt and 
you. 


LVI. Wherefore, in judging 
the caſe of Lentulus, you may 
depend upon it, you determine 
that of Catiline's army, and the 
reſt of the conſpirators, at the 


- ſame time, The more yigour you 


Te, 


_ of life and death, as judg- 


| 
| 
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re, Quanto vos attenti- 
us ea agetis, tanto illi: 
animus inf rmior erit. Si 
paullulum modo vos lan- 
guere viderint, jam om- 
nes feroces aderunt, No- 
lite exiſtumare, majores 
noſtros armis rempubli- 
cam ex parua magnam 
feciſſe. Si ita res eſſet; 
multo pulcerrumam eam 
nos haberemus, Quippe 
foctorum atque civium , 
Ppreterea armorum atque 
equorum major copia no- 
bis, quam illis, eſt, Sed 
alia fuere, que illos mag- 
mos fecere; que nobis 
nulla ſunt. Domi indu- 
ſtria, foris juſtum impe- 
rium; animus in conſu- 
lendo liber, negue delicto 
neque lubidini obnoxius. 
Pro his nos habemus lux- 
uriam atque avaritiam ; 
publice egeſiatem ; pri- 
vatim opulentiam. Lau- 
damus divitias, ſeguimur 
inertiam. Inter bonos & 
malos diſcrimen nullum. 
Omnia virtutis præmia 
ambitio poſſidet, Negue 
mirum; ubi vos ſepara- 
tim ſibi guiſque conſilium 


capitis, ubi domi volup- 


tatibus, hic pecuniæ aut 
gratiæ ſervitis; eo fit, 
ut impetus fiat in vacu- 
am rempublicam. Sed 
ego hac omitto. Conju- 
ravere caves nobiliſſumi 
patriam incendere ; Gal- 
lorum gentem, infeſti/ſu- 
mam nomini Romang, ad 


act with, the more diſcouraged 
they will be. But if they ſee you 
faint-hearted, they will all torthwith 
advance boldly upon us. Do not 
think that our forefathers brought 
the Roman ſtate from a low riſe 
to it's preſent height by their arms, 
If they had, we ſhould then be in 
a much more happy ſecure condi · 
tion than they. For we have more 
allies and people, as well as more 
arms and horſes, than they. But 
they were other things which 
made. them great, which we have 
nothing of. I mean induſtry at 
home, and juſt management a+ 
broad; minds free from the influ+ 
ence of vice and humour in pub- 
lick councils: In the room of 
which, we have got luxury and 
avarice, publick poverty, and pri- 
vate wealth. e admire riches, 
and are in love with idleneſs. We 
make no diſtinction between the 
worthy and the worthleſs. Am- 
bition is poſſeſſed of all the re- 
wards of virtue. Nor is it to be 
wondered at, whilſt you each of 
you purſue ſeparate meaſures only 
for your own intereſt ; whilſt you 
mind nothing but your pleaſures 
at home, and in this place wealth 
and honour, Tis this behaviour 
of yours, that has encouraged the 


villains to fall upon the abandoned: 


ſtate. But I let theſe things alone. 
Perſons of the higheſt quality have 
engaged in a conſpiracy to fire the 
city, and are endeavouring to 
bring the Gauls, thoſe mortal 


enemies of Rome, to join them 


in a war againſt us. he com- 
mander of the enemy is at our 


gates with an army; and do you 


bellum 
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bellum arceſſunt. Dux 
hoſtium cum exercitu ſu- 
pra caput eff, Vos cuntta- 
mini etiam nunc, & du- 
bitatis, quid, intra mæ- 
nia deprebenſis hoſtibus, 
factatis ® miſereamint , 
cenſco. Deliquere homi- 
nes adoleſcentuli per am- 
bitionem, Atque etiam 
armatos dimittatis, Næ 
ifla» vobis maniſuetudo 6&5 
miſericordia, ji illi arma 
ceperint, in miſeriam 
vertet, Scilicet res ipſa 
aſpera e, ſed vas nan li- 
metis eam. Imo vero max- 
ume; ſed, inertia & mol- 
litia animi, alius alium 
expectantes, cunctamini; 
videlicet diis immortalibus 
confifi, gui hanc rempub- 
liiam in maxumis ſæpe 
periculis ſervavere. Non 
votis, neque ſuppliciis mu- 
liebribus auxilia deorum 
parantur. Vigilando, a- 
gendo, bene conſulendo 
proſpere omnia cedunt. 
Ui ſocordiæ tete atque 
anavie tradideris, ne- 
quicquam deos implores. J- 
rati infeſtigue ſunt. Apud 
majores noſtros A. Man- 
lius Torquatus belly Gal- 
lico f lium fuum, quod is 
contra imperium in hoſtem 
pugnaverat, necari juſſit. 
Atque ille egregius adoleſ- 
tens immoderatæ fortitu- 
dinis morte pœnds dedit. 
Vat, de crudeliſſumis par- 
ricidis quid flatuatis, 
cundtamini? Videlicet 


pretend to demur upon the mat- 
ter? or make any doubt, what 
you ought to do with thoſe of the 
enemy you have catched within 
your walls? You ſhould take pi- 
ty of them, I ſuppoſe. They 
are only young fellows led away 
by the love of power, and there- 
fore ought to be diſcharged. Tru- 
ly that mildneſs and mercy, if 
they get but arms into their hands, 
will prove your deſtruction. The 
caſe indeed is very diſmal ; but 
you are notwithſtanding, it ſeems, 
fearleſs about it. Far from it; 
but for want of ſpirit and vigour, 
you hang back, waiting one ano- 
ther's motions ; confiding, I ſup- 
poſe, in the providence of the im- 
mortal Gods, who have frequent- 
ly ſaved this ſtate of ours in the 
greateſt of dangers. But the aſſi- 
ſtance of the Gods is not procured 
by vows and womaniſh prayers. 
All deſigns ſucceed by vigilance, 
induſtry, and wiſe counſels. If 
you give yourſelves up to idleneſs 
and ſloth, 'tis in vain to invoke 
the aſſiſtance of the Gods. They 
are angry and enraged at you. In 
the days of old, Aulus Manlius 
Torquatus in the Gallick war, or- 
dered his ſon to be put to death, 
for fighting contrary to his order, 
Thus was that excellent youth pu- 
niſned for his ill- governed courage. 
You are in doubt what to do with 
parricides, moved, I ſuppoſe, by 
the great innocence of their lives, 
before they engaged in this project, 
Yes, ſhew a regard to the quality 
of Lentulus, if ever he — 
the leaſt to his own chaſtity, or 
credit, to either Gods or men. 
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vita cetera eorum huic 
ſceleri obſtat. Verum par- 
cite dignitati Lentuli; ſi 
ipſe pudicitiæ, f famæ 
ſue, fi diis aut hominibus 
umquam ublis pepercit. 
Ignoſcite Cethegi adoleſ- 
centiæ, niſi iterum jam 
patriæ bellum fecit. Nam 
guid ego de Gabinio, Sta- 
tilio, C pario loquar ? 
Quibus fi quidguam penſi 
umquam fuiſſet, non ea 
conſilia de republica ha- 
buiſſent. Poſtremo, Pa- 
tres Conſcripti, fi meher- 
cle peccato locus eſſet, fa- 
cile paterer vos ipſa re 
corrigi; quoniam verba 
contemnitis. Sed undique 
circumventi ſumus. Cati- 
lina cum exercitu in fau- 
cibus urget. Alii intra 
mania atque in ſinu urbis 
ſunt hoſtes. Neque parari 
negue conſuli quidguam 
occulte poteſt; quo ma- 
gis properandum eſt. 
Quare ita ego cenſeo : 
Cum nefario conſilio ſce- 
leratorum civium rejpub- 
lica in maxuma pericula 
venerit, hique indicio T. 
Volturcii & legatorum 
Allobrogum convicli, con- 
Feſſique ſint, cædem, in- 
cendia, alia; fœda atq; 
crudelia ſacinorà in civis 
patriamg; paraviſſe ; de 
confeſſis, ſicuti de mani- 
feſtis rerum capitalium, 
more majorum ſupplicium 
ſumendum. 


Pardon the youth of Cethegus, if 
this be not the ſecond time he has 
made war upon his country. For 
what need I ſay any thing of Ga- 
binius, Statilius, and Cceparius? 
who, if they had had but the 
leaſt conſideration at all, would 
never have engaged in ſuch deligns 
againſt the publick. Finally, fi 
thers, if there was in this caſe 
room ſor miſconduct, I could ea- 
fily ſuffer you to be ſet right by 
the event, ſince you regard not 
words. But we are puſhed home on 
all ſides. Catiline with an army 
is juſt upon us. Others of the 
enemy are Within our walls, and 
in the midſt of the city itſelf, 
No preparations or conſultations 
of ours can be concealed from 
them, and therefore we muſt uſe 
expedition, Wherefore my ſen- 
tence is this. Since the ſtate has 
been brought into the utmoſt 
danger by the villainous contri 
vance of ſome wicked members 
of it, and theſe have been ſuffici- 
ently proved guilty of the ſame, 
by the evidence of T. Volturcius, 
and the deputies of the Allobro- 
ces, and have confeſled their be- 
ing concerned in a deſign to al- 
ſaſſinate divers gentlemen, and 
fire the city, and to commit var- 
ous other diſmal and cruel crimes 
againſt their fellow-citizens and 
country, my ſentence, I ſay, s, 
that they be puniſhed according to 
antient uſage, as being, by thell 
own confeſſion, manifeſtly guilty 
of crimes worthy of death, 
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LVII. Poſtquam Ca- 
to adſedit; conſulares 
omnes, itemque ſenati 
magna pars, ſententiam 
ejus laudant, virtutem a- 
nimi ad cœlum ferunt. 
Alii alios increpantes ti- 
midos vocant. Cato cla- 
rus atque magnus habe- 
tur. Senati decretum fit, 
ſicut ille cenſuerat. Sed 
mihi, multa legenti, 
multa audienti, que 
populus Romanus do- 
mi militizque, mart at- 
que terra præclara fa- 
cinora fecit, forte lubuit 
attendere, quæ res max- 
ume tanta negotia ſuſti- 
nuiſſet. Sciebam ſæpe- 
numero parva manu cum 
magnis legionibus hoſti- 
um contendiſſe. Cogno- 


veram parvis copiis bella 


geſta cum opulentis regi- 
bus; ad hoc, ſæpe for- 
tunæ violentiam toleraſſe; 
facundia Græcos, gloria 
belli Gallos ante Roma- 
nos fuiſſe. Ac mihi mul- 
ta agitanti, conſtabat, 
paucorum civium egregi- 
am virtutem cuncta pa- 
traviſſe; eoque factum, 
uti divitias paupertas, 
multitudinem paucitas 
ſuperaret. Sed poſtquam 
luxu atque deſidia civitas 
corrupta eſt; rurſus reſ- 
publica magnitudine ſua 
imperatorum atque ma- 


giſtratuum vitia ſuſtenta- 


bat; ac, veluti effœta pa- 
rente, multis tempeſtati- 


LVII. After Cato fate down, 
all the Conſular gentlemen, with 
the greateſt part of the reſt, ap- 
plaud his ſentence, and extol his 
reſolution to the heavens, i'pbraid- 
ing and calling one another cows- 
ards, but magm/ying and celebra- 
ting Cato for a hero, Accordingly 
a vote paſſed conformable to his 
advice. Naw, as I have read and 
heard much of the noble atchieve- 
ments of the Roman people, both 
in peace and war, by jea and by 
land, I had a mind to make à 


ftrift enquiry into the true ſpring 


of all their mighty ſucceſs. I was 
ſenſible, they had oftentimes with 
a handful of men engaged vaſ# 
armies of their enemies, I was 
not ignorant, they had carried on 
wars againſt mighty princes with 
ſmall forces ; and beſides, had of- 
tentimes felt the ſevereſt ſirokes of 
ill fortune; that the Greeks were 
ſuperior to them in eloquence, and 
the Gauls for reputation in war. 
Upon due conſideration { found, 
that the prodigious bravery and 
conduct of a few fine men did all, 
and was the true cauſe, that po- 
verty prevailed againſt riches, and 
ſmall numbers againſt great. But 
after the city became debauched 
with luxury and idleneſs, till the 
commonwealth, by reaſon of it's 
grandeur, was able to bear up un- 
der all the vices of it's comman- 
ders and magiſtrates; but yet 
Rome, like a woman effete with 
the production of a numerous brood, 
did not, for a long time, produce jo 
much as one man 7 any extraor- 
dinary charadter. But within the 
compaſs of my own times, we have 
12 bus 
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bus haud ſane quiſquam 
Rome virtute magnus 
fuit. Sed, memoria mea, 
ingenti virtute, diverſis 
moribus fuere viri duo, 
M. Cato & C. Cæſar; 
quos, quoniam res ob- 
tulerat, filentio preterire 
non fuit conſilium; quin 
utriuſque naturam & mo- 
res, quantum ingenio 
poſſem, aperirem. Igi- 
tur his genus, ætas, elo- 
quentia prope æqualia ſu- 
ere. Magnitudo animi 
par, item gloria; ſed alia 
alii. Cœſar beneficiis ac 
munificentia magnus ha- 
bebatur; integritate vitæ 
Cato. Ille manſuetudine 
& miſericordia clarus fac- 
tus; huic ſeveritas dig- 
nitatem addiderat. Cæ- 
ſar dando, ſublevando, 
ig noſcendo; Cato, nihil 
largiundo, gloriam adep- 
tus eſt. In altero miſeris 
perſugium; in altero ma- 
lis pernicies. IIlius facili- 
tas, hujus conſtantia, lau- 
dabatur. Poſtremo Cæ- 
ſar in animum induxerat 
laborare, vigilare; nego- 
tiis amicorum intentus, 
ſua neglegere; nihil dene- 
gare, quod dono dignum 
eſſet; ſibi magnum im- 
perium, exercitum, bel- 
lum novum exoptabat, 
ubi virtus eniteſcere poſ- 
ſet. At Catoni ſtudium 
modeſtiæ, decoris; ſed 
maxume ſeveritatis erat. 
Non divitiis cum divite, 


had two perſons of huge abilitie], 
but quite different diſpg/titons, M. 
Cato and C. Cæſar, whom I was 
not willing to paſs ſlightly by, finte 
fo fair an opportunity preſented of 
enlarging upon their characters. 
They were pretty much upon a par, 
with reſpect to their extratiinn, 
age, and eloquence, They had 
both the ſame greatneſs of ſoul, 
with an equal ſhare of glory, but 
of a different kind. Ceſar wa: 
celebrated for a boundleſs and ne- 
ble generoſity, Cato for the inte- 
grity of has life. The former be. 
came famous by his mildneſ and 
mercy ; his ſeverity gave a mighty 
reputation to the latter. Ceſar 
acquired glory by the practice of 
generoſity, compaſſion, and clt- 
mency; Cato by refuſing to waſte 
his ſubſtance in bribing the people, 
In one there was à ſure refuge 
for the miſerable; in the other cer- 
tain deſtrudtion for the wicked, 
The eaſineſs of the farmer was 
admired ; * reſolution of 
the latter, Finally, Cæſar was 
laborious, vigilant, intent upin 
all occaſions of ſerving his friends, 
to the negle#t of his own concerns; 
denied no body any thing that was 
worth their acceptance , and 
fought nothing for himſelf, but 
the command of an army, with a 
new war, in order to diſplay bis 
vaſt abilities to the world, Cata 
was à lover of moderation, decen- 
cy, and, above all, ftridt diſa- 
pline. He did nat vie with ibe 
rich in riches, nor in faction with 
the factious, but in bravery with 
the brave, in modeſly with the 
modęſt, and in juſtice with ihe 
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ue factione cum fac- 


innocent. He choſe rather io be 


tioſo; ſed cum ſtrenuo good, than appear ſo; and there- 
virtute, cum modeſto pu- fore the leſs he ſought after glory, 
dore, cum innocente ab- the more it followed him. 

ſtinentia certabat. Eſſe, quam videri, bonus malebat. Ita, 
quo minus gloriam petebat, eo magis illum adſequebatur. 


LVIII. Poſtquam, uti 
dixi, ſenatus in Catonis 
ſententiam diſceſſit; con- 
ſul optumum factu ratus, 
noctem, quæ inſtabat, 
ahtecapere, ne quid eo 
ſpatio novaretur, trium- 
viros, que ſupplicium 

ſtulabat, parare jubet. 
pſe, præſidiis diſpoſitis, 
Lentulum in carcerem 
deducit. Idem fit ceteris 
per prætores. Eſt in car- 
cere locus quod Tullia- 
num appella tur, ubi paul- 
lulum eſcenderis ad læ- 
vam, Circiter XII. pedes 
humi depreſſus. um 
muniunt undique parie- 
tes, atque inſuper camera 
lapideis fornicibus vinc- 
ta; ſed incultu, tenebris, 
odore fda, atque terribi- 
lis ejus facies. In eum lo- 
eum poſtquam demiſſus 
eſt Lentulus; vindices re- 
rum capitalium, quibus 
præceptum erat, laqueo 
gulam fregere. Ita ille pa- 
tricius, ex gente clariſſu- 
ma Corneliorum, qui 
conſulare imperium Ro- 


LVIII. After the Senate, as 1 
have ſaid, gave in to Cato's opi- 
nion, the Conſul thinking it the 
beſt way to have the ſentence exe- 
cuted that very night, which was 


Juſt at band; for fear of any ri- 
ing in the ah, Leah of delay, 


orders the Triumviri to have all 
things ready for the ſame. He 
himſelf condutts Lentulus to pri- 


fon, where he placed ſtrong guards; 


whilſt the Præiors do the ſame by 
the reft of the conſpirators, There 
is a place in the jail, called Tul- 
lianum, upon à ſmall riſe to the 
left hand, as one enters, which is 
ſunk twelve foot within the earth, 
ſecured on all ſides by ſtrong walls, 
and a good arch of ſtone above, 
but a naſty, dark, ſtinting, di 
mal place. As ſoon as Lentulus 
was let down into the ſame, the 
executioners appointed for the pur- 
poſe ſtrangled him. Thus did that 
gentleman of a patrician family, 
the great family of the Cornelii, 
who had been Conſul of Rome, 
come to an end ſuited to his man- 
ners and behaviour, Cethegus, 
Statilius, Gabinius, and Cœpa- 
rius, were all puniſhed in the ſame 
manner. 


mz habuerat, dignum moribus factiſque ſuis exitum vitæ 


invenit. 


De Cethego, Statilio, Gabinio, Cœpario, eodem 


modo ſupplicium ſumptum eſt. 


LIX. Dum ea Rome 
geruntur, 


LIX. Whilſt theſe things are 


Catilina ex doing at Rome, Catiline formed 


omni copia, quam ipſe iwo legions out of the troops he 


adduxe- 


3 
adduxerat & Manlius ha- 
buerat, duas legiones in- 
ſtituit, cohortes pro nu- 
mero militum complet. 
Dein, uti quiſque volun- 
tarius aut ex ſociis in ca- 


ſtra venerat, æqualiter 


diſtribuerat; ac brevi ſpa- 
tio legiones numero ho- 
minum expleverat; cum 
initio non amplius duo- 
bus millibus habuiſſet. Sed 
ex omni copia circiter 
pars quarta erat militari- 
bus ar mis inſtructa. Cæ- 
teri, ut quemque caſus 
armaverat, ſparos aut lan- 
ceas, alii præacutas ſudes 
portabant. Sed poſtquam 
Antonius cum exercitu 
adventabat, Catilina per 
montis iter facere; modo 
ad urbem, modo in Gal- 
liam verſus caſtra move- 
re; hoſtibus occaſionem 
pugnandi non dare. Spe- 
rabat propediem magnas 
copias ſe habiturum, ſi 
Romæ ſocii incepta pa- 
traviſſent. Interea ſervi- 
tia repudiabat, cujus ini- 
tio ad eum magnæ copiæ 
concurrebant, opibus con- 
jurationis fretus; ſimul 
alienum ſuis rationibus 
exiſtumans, videri cauſ- 
ſam civium cum ſervis 
fugitivis communicaſſe. 
ved poſtquam in caſtra 
nuncius pervenit, Rome 
conjurationem patefac- 


tam, de Lentulo, & Ce- 


thego, cæteriſque, quas 
ſupra memoravi, ſuppli- 
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had brought with him, and thoſe 
of Manlius together, and makes 
up his battalions according to the 
number of his men; and then as 
any volunteers, or thoſe that had 
before engaged in the plot, came 
in, he diſpoſed of them equally 
among his troops; and in a ſhort 
time made his legions full as to 
number, tho“ he had not at firſt 
above two thouſand men. Of 
theſe, about a fourth part were 
compleatly armed; the reſt, as it 
happened, had ſpears or lances, 
and ſome only ſharp ſtakes. But 
after the approach of Anthony 
with his army, Catiline took to 
the mountains, and one while made 
a movement towards Rome, and 
then again towards Gaul; but 
would give the enemy no oppor tu- 
nity of battle, He hoped he ſhould 


ſpeedily have a vaſt army, if his 
fellows did but ſucceed in the exe- 


cution of their deſigns in town, 
In the mean time, he refuſed the 
flaves that came in to him at firſt 
in great numbers, depending upon 


'the ſtrength of the conſpiracy ; 


and at the ſame time not thinking 
it conſiſtent with his pretenſions, 
to appear to jumble freemen and 
ſlaves together in the ſame intereſt. 
But after news arrived in the 
camp,that a full diſcovery had been 
made of the conſpiracy at Rome; 
that Lentulus, Cethegus, and the 
reſt mentioned above, had been all 
put to death, moſt of Catilint's 
men, whom the hopes of plunder, 
or the love of change, had tempt- 
ed to the war, flip away, The 
reſt Catiline led by great marches 
through craggy mountains, inta 
| | tum. 
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cium ſumptum, plerique, 
quos ad bellum ſpes rapi- 
narum, aut novarum re- 
rum ſtudium illexerat, di- 
labuntur. Reliquos Cati- 
lina per montis aſperos 
magnis itineribus in a- 
grum Piſtorienſem abdu- 
cit; eo conſiljo, uti per 
tramites occulte profuge- 
ret in Galliam Tranſalpi- 
nam. At Q. Metellus Ce- 
ler cum tribus legionibus 
in agro Piceno præſidebat; 
ex difficultate rerum ea- 
dem illa exiſtumans, quæ 
ſupra diximus, Catilinam 
agitare. Igitur, ubi iter 
ejus ex perfugis cognovit, 
caſtra propere movit, ac 
ſub ipfis radicibus mon- 
tium conſedit, qua illi de- 
ſcenſus erat in Galliam 
properanti. Neque ta- 
men Antonius longe abe- 
rat; utpote qui magno 
exercitu locis æquioribus 
expeditos in fugam ſeque- 
retur. Sed Catilina, poſt- 
quam vidit montibus at- 
que copiis hoſtium ſeſe 


the neighbourhood of Piſtorium, 
in order to make his way privately 
through ſome narrow defiles into 
Tranſalpine Gaul, But Q. Me- 
tellus Celer was poſted with three 
legions in the territory of Picene, 
who gueſſed by the 7 Cati- 
line was in, he had ſuch a deſign, 
as has been mentioned, in view. 
Wherefore being informed by ſome 
deſerters from him, of the rout 
he had taken, he immediately 
march'd away, and encamped at 
the bottom of the mountains, where 
ke was to paſs into Gaul, Nor 
was Anthony far off, who purſued 
the enemy flying with little or no 
baggage, with a good army, a- 
long the low country, But Cati- 
line finding him 77 incloſed by the 
mountains, and the enemy's troops 
together, that all went wrong in 
the city, and that there was no 
hopes either of flight or defence 
within walls, thinking it the beſt 
way in ſuch a caſe, to try the for- 
tune of a battle, he reſolved to en- 
gage Anthony as ſoon as poſſible. 
e . calling his army toge- 
ther, he made them: a ſpeech to the 


following purpoſe. 


clauſum, in urbe res adverſas, neque ſugæ neque præſidii ul- 
lam ſpem, optumum factu ratus in tali re fortunam belli ten- 
tare, ſtatuit cum Antonio quam primum confligere. Itaque, 
concione advocata, hujuſcemodi orationem habuit. 


LX. Compertum ego 
habeo, milites, verba vi- 
ris uirtutem non addere ; 
neque ex ignavoſirenuum, 
neque fortem ex timida 
exercitum oratione impe- 
ratoris fieri, Quanta cu- 
Juſque animo audacia na- 
ura aut moribus ineſt, 


LX, I am very ſenſible, gen- 
tlemen, that words cannot inſpire 
courage, and that an army of 
lubbers will never become vigo- 
rous and active, or of cowards 
brave, by any thing a general can 
ſay to them. Juſt as much cou- 
rage as nature or uſe has given a 
man, will he ſhew in time of bat- 

tanita 
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tanta in bello patere ſolet. 
Quem negue gloria neque 
pericula excitant, neguic- 
quam hortere, Timor ant - 
mi auribus officit. Sed ego 
vos, quo pauca monerem, 
advocavi; ſimul uti cauſa 
fam conſilti mei aperirem. 
Scitis equidem, milites, 
ſocordia atque 1gnavia 
Lentuli, quantam ipſi no- 


biſque cladem adtulerit; . 


quoque modo, dum ex ur- 
be præ ſidia opperior, in 
Galliam proficiſci nequi- 
verim. Nunc vero, quo 
in loco res noſtræ fint, 
juxta mecum omnes intel- 
ligitis, ] 

LXI. Exercatus hoſti- 
um duo, unus ab urbe, 
alter a Gallia obſtant, 
Diutius in his locis = ft 
maxume animus ferat , 
frumenti atque aliarum 
rerum egeſtas prohibet, 

uocumgue ire placet, 
þ iter aperiundum eſt. 
Duapropter vos moneo, 
uti forti atque parato ani- 
mo ſitis; &, cum præli- 
um inibitis, memineri- 
tis, vos divitias, decus, 
gloriam, prætereaà liber- 
tatem, atgue patriam, in 
dextris veſtris portare. 
Si vincimus, omnia nobis 
tuta erunt; commeatus 


abunde, municipia atgue 
coloniæ patebunt. Sin me- 


tu ceſſerimus, eadem illa 
aduorſa ſi ent; neque lo- 
cus neque amicus quiſquam 
teget, quem arma non 


tle. Tis in vain to encourage 
one, whom neither glory nor dan- 
ger can work upon; his ſear pre- 
vents all attention to what you 
ſay. I have therefore called you 
together, only to give you a little 
advice, and acquaint you with the 
reaſon of my proceedings. V ou 
know full well, gentlemen, what 
miſchief the dullneſs and inactivity 
of Lentulus has brought᷑ upon 
himſelf and us all; and how, 
whilſt I wait here for reinforce- 


ments from town, I have been 


revented from getting into Gaul, 
ow you are all as ſenſible as I 
myſelf, of the ſtate of our affairs, 


LXI. We have two armies up- 
on us, one from Rome, and ano- 
ther from Gaul. The want of 
corn, and other neceflaries, will 
not allow of our continuance here, 
tho' we never ſo much deſired it. 
And whitherſoever we think of 
marching, we muſt make our way 
with the ſword. Wherefore be 
bold and-reſolute, and when you 
engage, conſider that you carry 
riches, honour, glory, liberty, 
and your country, in your right 
hands. If we conquer, all will 
be ſafe ; we ſhall have plenty of 
proviſions, and the boroughs and 
colonies all at our devotion. But 
if weflinch through fear, our caſe 
will be the reverſe. No place or 
friend will be able to ſecure him, 
whom arms could not. Beſides, 
gentlemen, there is not the fame 
neceſſity incumbent upon us and 
them. We fight for. our country, 
liberty, and lives; they gona 
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texerint. Preterea, mi- 
lites, non eadem nobis & 
illis neceſſitudo impendet. 
Nos pro patria, pro liber- 
tate, pro vita certamus. 
Illis ſupervacaneum eff 
pro potentia paucorum 
pugnare; quo audacius ag- 
gredimini, memores pri- 
fline virtutis. Licuit 
gobis cum ſumma turpi- 
tudine in exſilio ætatem 
agere. Potuiſtis nonnul- 
i Rome, amiſſis bonis, 
alienas opes expettare. 
Iu illa ſœda atque in- 
toleranda viris videban- 
tur, hæc Ve decrevi- 
flis, Si hc relinguere 
vultis, audacia opus eſt. 
Nemo, niſi victor, pace 
bellum mutavit, Nam 
in fuga ſalutem ſperare, 
cum arma, quis corpus te- 


gitur, ab hoſtibus aver-' 


teris, ea vero dementia 
eſt, Semper in prelio iis 
maxumum eſt periculum, 
qui maxume timent. Au- 
dacia pro muro habetur. 
Cum vos con ſidero, mili- 
tes, & eum facta veſtra 


eftumo, magna me ſpes 


vicorie tenet. Animus, 
glas, virtus veſira me 
hortantur ; preterea ne- 
22 gue etiam timi- 
s fortis facit. Nam, 
itudo hoſtium ne cir- 


tmvenire queat, probi- 


behaviour, 


vance the power of a few; which 
they have no need to do; which 
ſhould encourage you to fall on 
bravely, mindful of your former 
courage. We might havelived in 
baniſhment, but with the utmoſt 
diſgrace. Some of you too might 
have lived at Rome in a ſtarving 
condition, and a ſtate of depen- 
dance. But becauſe thoſe things 
appeared diſhonourable and intole- 
table to brave men, you reſolved 
upon the part you now act. And 
if you deſire to get out of your 
preſent ill circumſtances, courage 
is the only way to it. None but 
conquerors ever change war for 
ce. For to expect ſecurity in 
ight, when the arms that ſhould 
ſecure a man, are turned from the 
enemy, is madneſs. The moſt 
timorous are always in the moſt 
danger in time of battle. Valour 
is a wall of defence. When I 
conſider you, and your gallant 
gentlemen, I am in 
eat hopes of victory. Your 
pirit, youth, and courage, give 
me heart; as alſo the n ty 
you are under, which makes cow- 
ards brave. For the narrowneſs 
of the place we are to engage in, 
ſecures us againſt being ſurround- 
ed by the enemy's numbers. But 
if fortune envy your bravery, be 
ſure you fall not unrevenged. Suf- 
fer not yourſelves to be taken and 
flaughtered like cattle ; but fight 
like men rather, and leave the 
enemy a bloody, and a forrowſul 


bent anguſtiæ loci. Quod victo 


I virtuti veſtræ fortuna i 
amittatis; neve capti poti 


beſtibus relinquatis, 


0 cavete, ne inulti animam 


us, Ncuti pecora, trucidemini, quam 
urorum more pug nantes, cruentam atque luttuoſam uicloriam 
— th 
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LXII. Hzc1 ubi dixit, 
pulſujuly 6 commoratus 
1gna canere jubet z atque 
;truRtos ordines in 
cum æquum deducit. De. 


in, remotis omnium e- far hi 


quis, quo militibus, ex- 
æquato periculo, animus 
«mplior eſſet, ipſe pedes 
exercitum pro loco atque 
copiis inſtruit. Nam, uti 
lanities erat inter ſini- 


os montis, & ab dexte- 


ra rupes aſpera, octd co- 
hortis i in Ok canſtizu- 
it; reli ua ſigna in ® 1 
ſidiis arc ius collocat. b 
his centuriones omnis, & 
evocatos, Fræterea ex 
gregariis. militibus optu- 
mum quemque armatum 
in primam aciem ſubdu- 
cit. C. Manlium in dex- 
tra, Fæſulanum quen- 
dam in ſiniſtra partè cu- 
rare jubet, Ipſe cum li- 
bertis & colonis propter 
aguilam adſiſtit, quam 
bello Cimbrico C. r 
us in exercitu e di- 
die . At ex altera 


Antonius, 8 


1 quod prælio adeſſe 
nequibat, M. Petrejo le- 

to exercitum petmit- 
tit. Ille cohortis yetera- 


nas, quas tumulti cauſſa 


conſcripſerat, in fronte; 
ppſt eas, cæterum exer- 
citum. in ſubſidiis locat. 
Ipſe, equo circumiens, 
unumquemque 
'nans, àppellat, hortatur, 
. ul memiaorint ie. 


nomi- 


LXII. Saon after the delivery 
of this ſpeech, he cammanaed the 
ignal to be given. for battle, and 
draws down his troops in proper 
order upon 4 groy  60ommodious 
1 en having ordered 
all the ores way, to put the more 


73 — into his men, by. | mobing 
t all. alike, #4, Meng 
al on ot, marſhals. his ar- 


5 as. the, nature. of the place, 
and his number of men required, 
Far. as the plain. had on the left a 
mouniajm, and on the.right a crag- 
gy rock, he drew up eight battali- 
ons 401 ont, 2 * the reſt he pla- 

ſe in the. rear, to. relieve 


tt em upon occaſion. But he « 7 


led from amang/t them all the c 
See, and ot her old ſil- 


iers, a on row — 
ted them in 1 oremo 
ano 2 He. 2 C. Manlius to 
camm right, and an 5 
of Feſu in the le oe. 
bi eed-men, an ome of 
alla old ſoldiers, that had 
in thoſe, parts, tool up his. 2 
the eagle, which, it was ſaid, C. 
Marius ha Had in his army in tb 


98 war. On the other fide, 
2 being rendered. by, a. 


fit.of him gout, uncapable to can. 

mand 

commiſ 4 
4 err or o ſupply 

{ccordingly he pofts the old: batta- 

lions, which he had dratun tage- 

ther upon account of \ this rebelli- 


os in.the front, and behind them 


the 14% of the army, to reinjorit 
them, if : need required. 8 
ding a Four „ and calling upon bis 
fs. here and there by name, ani- 


canire 


eitled 


11 5 upon this. occaſion, 
Ihis lieutenant. general 
His place. 
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BELLUM CATILINARIUM. 5; 
tontra latrones inerinis, mates, encourages, and begs of 
pro patria, pro liberis, them, to confider, that they were 
pro aris atque focis ſuis now to fight againſt a parcel o 
certare. omo milita- unarmed robbers, for their coun- 
ris, quod amplius annos try, their children, and their all. 
30. ttibunus aut præfec- And as he had led the life of a ſol- 
tus, aut legatus, aut præ - dier, having been employ'd in the 
tor, cum magna gloria military ſervice toith great reputa- 
in exercitu fuerat, pleroſ- tion, for above thirty years toge- 
= ipſos, factaque eorum ther, as tribunze, commander of 

tia noverat, ea com- Horſe, lientenant-general, or præ- 
memorando, militum a- tor, he was acquainted with moſt 
nimos accendebat, of the ſoldiers, and the brave ac- 
tions they had ag 1 by taking 
notice of which, be very much rai- 
| fed their courage. 

LXIII. Sed ubi, om- LXHI. After a thorough in- 
nibus rebus exploratis, ſpection into the diſpoſition of bis 
Petrejus tuba ſignum dat, troops, Petreius orders the ſignal 
cohortis paullatim ince- f be ſounded, and the baitalions 
dere jubet. Idem fecit ho- to advance ſlowly, whilſt the ene- 
ſtium exercitus. Poſt- 2 army does the ſame. Aſter 
quam eo ventum eſt, un- they came near enough for the 
de a ferentariis prælum light armed ſoldiers to begin the 
committi poſſet; maxu- fight, both ſides fall to work with 
mo clamore infeſtis fignis à very great ſhout, feword in hand, 

concurrunt ; pila omit- without making uſe of their ſho 
tunt; gladiis res geritur. ances, The veterans, mindful of 
Veterani priſtine virtu- their former bravery, engage the 
is memores, cominus enemy in cloſe fight with great 
acriter inſtare; illi haud fury; whilft they make as gallant 
timidi reſiſtunt. Maxuma &@ reſiſtance, fo that à very 75155 
vi certatur. Interea Ca- rate battle enſued. In which Ca- 
tiina cum expeditis in tiline with a detached party, mo- 
=_ acie verſariz la- ved about in the firſt line, relieu- 
orantibus ſuccurrere; in- ing the diſtreſſed, bringing up 
tegros pro ſauciis accer- fref men to ſupply the place of the 
ſere; omnia providere; wounded, and provi of for all 


_ . 2 2 _— 


4a ww > .i.£, 4a. £& AM one tt 


multum ipſe are, exigences ; fighting himſelf too in 
ſepe boſtem le Sc perſon waſh en, and perforn- 
nui militis & boni impe- in at once all the duties of a ſtout 
ratoris officia ſimul exſe= ſoldier, and a good commander. 
quebatur. Petrejus, ubi Petreius fi nding Catiline, contra- 
wet Catilinam; contra 7 to bis expetfations, ſtand to it 

: 2 ac 
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ac ratus erat, magna vi 
tendere, cohortem pra- 
toriam in medios hoſtis 
inducit ; eoſque pertur- 
batos, atque alios alibi re- 
fiſtentis interficit. Neinde 
utrimque ex lateribus cæ- 
teros aggreditur. Manlius 
& Fæſulanus in primis 
pugnantes cadunt, Poſt- 
quam fuſas copias, ſeque 
cum paucis relictum vi- 
det Catilina, memor ge- 
neris atque priſtinæ dig- 
nitatis ſuæ, in confertiſ- 
ſumos hoſtis incurrit, ibi- 
que pugnans confoditur. 
LXIV. Sed, confecto 
prælio, tum vero cerne- 
res, quanta audacia, quan- 
taque animi vis fuiſlet in 
exercitu Catilinæ. Nam 
fere, quem quiſque vivus 
pugnando locum ceperat, 
eum, amiſla anjma, cor- 
Pore tegebat. Pauci au- 
tem, quos medios cohors 
prætoria disjecerat, paullo 
diverſius, ſed omnes ta- 
men adverlis vulneribus, 
conciderant. Catilina vero 
longe a ſuis inter hoſtium 
cadavera repertus eſt, 
ullulum etiam ſpirans, 
erociamque animi, quam 
habuerat vivus, in vultu 
retinens. Poſtremo, ex 
omni copia, neque in præ- 
lio, neque in fuga, quiſ- 
quam ciyis ingenuus cap- 
tus eſt. 
hoſtiumque vitæ juxta 
pepercerant. Neque ta- 
men exercitus populi Ro- 


Ita cuncti ſuæ 
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with great obſlinacy, brings up 
the generals own ſelect battalion 
upon their main body, by which be 
roke them; and tho” they rallied 
ain, and faced about upon him 
ere and there, yet he made vaſt 


ſlaughter of them. After which 


he attacks the reſt in each flank, 
Manlius and the Fæſulan were 
2 the firſt that fell. Cati- 
line ſeeing his forces routed, and 
himſelf left with a ſmall party 
that flood by him, reflecting upon 
his Fami, and former dignity, 
ruſbed in amongſt the thickeſt of 
the enemy, and was there ſlain, 
fighting to the laſt. 
LXIV. Aﬀeer the battle was 
ended, you might have ſeen ample 
tokens of the deſperate courage 
and ſpirit in the army of Catiline, 
They were, generally found ſlain 
upon * ſpat they were poſted 
in at the beginning of the action. 
Some few only of the main body, 
which had been broke by the gene- 
ral's guard, fell ſcattered here 
and there at a little diſtance, but 
all with wounds before. But Ca- 
tiline himſelf was found at a great 
diſtance 7 the reſt, amidſt great 
heaps of the ſlaughtered enemy, 
not quite dead, and retaining in 
bis loaks bis wonted fierceneſs. 
Finally, out of all that number, 
not ſo much as one man above the 
quality of a ſlaue, was taken, ti- 
ther in the battle, or in the flight; 
that they ſeemed to have ſpared 
their tun lives, as little as thoſe 
of the enemy. Nor had the army 
of the republick much reaſon to re- 


Joice in their victory, as being 4 


very bloody one. Fer the braveſt 
| | mani 


Tm * <= - - — 
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mani lætam aut incruen- 
tam victoriam adeptus 
erat. Nam ſtrenuiſſumus 
quiſque aut occiderat in 
prælio, aut raviter vul- 
neratus diſceſſerat. Multi 
autem, qui e caſtris vi- 
ſundi, aut ſpoliandi gratia 
proceſſerant, volventes 
hoſtilia cada vera, amicum 
alii, pars hoſpitem aut 


among them were all, tither lain, 
or deſperately wounded. . Many- 
that came out of the camp to view' 
the field of battle, or plunder the 
lain, in tumbling over the dead 
bodies, ſome found a friend, others 
a relation; and ſome too light up- 
on their enemies. So that there 
was throughout the whole army, 
a flrange mixture of mirth and 
forrow, mourning and joy. «+ 


cognatum 1 pomena Fuere item, qui inimicos ſuos cog- 
noſcerent. Ita varie per omnem exercitum lætitia, mœror, 
luctus, atque gaudia agitabantur. 
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JUGURTLTHA: 


SIVE . 


Bellum Jugurthinum.” 


ALSO queritur 
de natura ſua ge- 
nus humanum , 
quod imbecille atque ævi 
brevis, ſorte potius,quam 
virtute, regatur. am 
contra reputando, neque 
majus aliud, neque præ- 
ſtabilius invenias; magiſ- 


que nature induſtriam, . 


hominum, quam vim aut 
tempus, deeſſe. Sed dux 
atque imperator vitæ 
mortalium animus eſt; 
qui, ubi ad gloriam vir- 
tutis via graſſatur, abunde 
pollens, potenſque, & cla- 
rus eſt, neque fortuna 
eget; quippe quæ probi- 
tatem, induſtriam, aliaſ- 
que artis bonas neque da- 
re, neque eripere cuiquam 
poteſt. Sin captus pravis 
cupidinibus, ad inertiam 
& voluptates corporis 
peſſumdatus eſt, pernici- 
ofa lubidine paulliſper u · 


ſtands. in no need of 
1 as who can neither give nor 


Ankind complain of their 
nature without cauſe, as 
infirm and ſhort-lived, 

and more under the direction of 
chance than virtue, But upon 
conſidering the human frame in a 
different view, you will find no- 
thing in the world more great and 
excellent; and that men want in- 
duſtry more than abilities, or time, 

ow the ſoul is the leader and 
commander in the life of man, 


which, whilſt it. purſues glory in 


the way of. virtue, 1s abundantly 
vigorous, able, and glorious, and 
Fortunes 


take away from any one probity, 
induſtry, or other good qualities. 
But if the mind, captivated by 
wicked luſts, finks into idleneſs and 
pleaſure, after it has for a while 


indulged its humour, to the ruin of 
it's own vigour, and that of the 
body, beſides loſs of time, the 
weakneſs of human nature is bla» 
med far it ; as people of ill 2 
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ſus, ubi per ſocardiam 
vires, tempus, ingenium 
difluxere, naturæ infir- 
mitas accuſatur. Suam 
quippe culpam actores 
ad negotia transferunt. 
Quod ſi hominibus bo- 
narum rerum tanta cura 
eſſet, quanto ſtudio alie- 
na ac nihil profutura, 
multum etiam periculo- 
fa, petunt ; neque rege- 
rentur magis quam rege- 


are apt to transfer all blame from 
themſelves upon the circumſtances 
affairs they are engaged in. 

ow if men were but as much 
concerned for things truly good, 
as they are for what are other- 
wiſe, and can avail them nothing, 


nay are really very dangerous, they 


would not be fo much governed by 
chance, as over-rule it; and ar- 
rive at that grandeur, as inflead 
of being mortal, to live for ever 
in the records of fame. 


rent caſus; & eo magnitudinis ptocederent, ubi pro mortalibus 


gloria æterni fierent. 
II. Nam uti genus ho- 
minum compoſitum ex 
corpore & anima eſt; ita 
res cunctæ, ſtudiaque om- 
nia noſtra, corporis alia, 
alia animæ naturam ſe- 
_ Igitur præclara 
ies, magnæ divitiæ, ad 
hoc, vis corporis, & alia 
omnia hujuſcemodi brevi 
dilabuntur. At ingenii 
egregia facinora, ſicuti 
anima, immortalia ſunt. 
Poſtremo, corporis & 
fortunz bonorum, uti 
initium, fic finis eſt, om- 
niaque orta occidunt & 
aucta ſeneſcunt. Animus, 
incorruptus, æternus, rec- 
tor humani generis, agit 
atque habet cuncta, ne- 
que ipſe habetur. Quo 
magis pravitas eorum ad- 
miranda eit, qui, dediti 
corporis gaudiis, per lux- 
um atque ignaviam æta- 
tem agunt; cæterum, in- 
genium, quo neque meli- 


4 


us, neque amplius aliud in 


4 


ſelf out of the power 0 


II. For as man is made up of tws 
parts, body and ſoul ; ſo all our con- 
cerns and purſuits have a near affi- 
nity with the nature of the one, or 
the other, Thus beauty, riches, 
and ſtrength, with other things 

" the like kind, are ſoon gone; 

ut the noble productions of the 
mind, are like the mind itſelf, im- 
mortal. Finally, the: goods of the 
body and fortune, as they have @ 
beginning, ſo' have they likewiſe 
an end; and all things that riſe, 


et; and ſuch as grow, grow old 


too, But the. ſoul ſuffers no decay, 
is eternal, the guide of man, ads 
and poſſeſſes all things ; but is it- 
every 
thing elſe. How wonderful is 
their weakneſs then, tobe give 
themſelves up to ſenſual enjoy- 
ments, and. ſpend their lives in 
luxury and. tdleneſs. ; but ſuffer 
their minds, the beſt and the 


greateſt thing. in human nature, . 


7% by. fallow, without any culti- 


vation' or care at all of ii? eſpe- 


cially, when' there are ſo. many, 


and. ſuch various ways f employ= 


M- 
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natura mortalium eſt, in- 
cultu *atque ſocordia tor- 


ing the mind, whereby a man 
may render his name immortal, 


peſcere ſinunt; cum preſertim tam multæ varizque fint artes 
animi, quibus ſumma claritudo tur. 


HI. Verumex his ma- 
iſtratus & imperia, po- 
remo omnis cura rerum 

blicarum, minume mi- 

i hac tempeſtate cupi- 
unda videntur. Quoniam 
neque virtuti honos da- 
tur; neque illi, quibus 
per fraudem jus ſuit, tuti, 
aut eo magis honeſti ſunt. 

Nam, vi quidem regere 

patriam aut parentes, 

quamquam & poſſis, & 
delicta corrigas; tamen 
importunum eſt; cum 
præſertim omnes rerum 
mutationes cædem, fu- 
gam, alia hoſtilia por ten- 
dant. Fruſtra autem niti, 
neque aliud, ſe fatigan- 
do, niſi odium quzrere, 
extreme dementie eſt ; 


& pernicioſa lubido tenet, 
potentiz paucorum decus 
atque libertatem ſuam 
gratificari. 


IV. Cæterum ex. iis 
negotiis, quæ ingenio ex- 
ercentur, in primis mag- 
no uſui eſt memoria re- 


rum geſtarum. Cujus de 


virtute quia multi dixere, 
prætereundum puto; ſi- 


mul, ne per inſolentiam 


is exiſtumet memet 
dium meum laudando 
extollere. Atque ego cre- 


do fore, qui, quia decrevi. 


„ 


III. But of theſe ſeveral ways, 
offices civil and military, in ſhort, 
all publick places of truſt and 
power whatever, em at this 
time not at all deſirable ; when 
virtue has, no regard paid it; and 
thoſe who by baſe arts obtain them, 
are not — — more ſecure or 
honourable at all. For to govern 
your country or parents in the way 
of violence, tho you have it in 
your power, and may perhaps rec- 
tify ſome things that are amiſs in 
them, is however very vexatious ; 
eſpecially fince all revolutions are 


ſure to be attended with the mur- 


ther and baniſhment of great 
numbers, and other calamities of 
war. Now for à man to take a 
world of pains to no purpoſe, and 
to get nothing by all his fatigue, 


| but to be hated by the world, is 
niſi forte quem inhoneſta 


meer madneſs, and what none 
would be guilty of ſure, but thoſe 
of a humour baſe and pernicious 
enough, to facrifice their honour 
and lileriy bath ta the power of a 
ew. 75 

1 IV. But ef all the ways of em- 
ploying a man's parts, that of wri- 
ting hiftory ſeems to be of ſingular 
uſe. But this is ſo beaten a ſub- 
Jeet, that I ſhall jay nothing it; 
and the rather, leſt any one ſhould 
think I magnified my own employ- 
ment, out of vanity only, And 
as I have determined to decline all 
preferment in the flate, I doubt 
there tuill be ſome ready to give 
the name of idieneſs to the uſeful 

procul 
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procul a republica æta- 
tem agere, tanto tamque 
utili labori meo nomen 
iner tiæ imponant z certe, 
quibus maxuma induſtria 
videtur, ſalutare plebem 
& conviviis gratiam quæ- 
rere. Qui ſi reputaverint, 
& quibus ego temporibus 
magiſtratum adeptus ſim; 
& quales viri idem adſe- 

i nequiverint; & po- 

ea, que genera homi- 
num in ſenatum pervene- 
rint ; profecto exiſtuma- 
bunt, me magis merito, 
quam ignavia, judicium 
animi mei mutaviſle ; 
majuſque commodum ex 
otio meo, quam ex alio- 
rum negotiis, reipublicæ 
venturum. Nam ſzpe 
audivi, Q. Maxumum, 
P. Scipionem, præterea 
civitatis noſtræ præclaros 
viros ſolitos ita dicere, 
Cum majorum imagines 
intuerentur, vehementiſ- 
ſume ſibi animum ad vir- 
tutem accendi. Scilicet, 
non ceram illam, neque 
hguram, tantam vim in 
ſeſe habere; ſed memoria 
rerum geſtarum eam 
lammam egregiis viris in 
pectore creſcere; neque 
prius ſedari, quam virtus 
eorum famam atque glo- 
nam adequaverit, At 
contra, quis eit omnium, 
his moribus, quin divitiis 
& ſumptibus, non probi- 
tate, neque induſtria, cum 
M2oribus ſuis contendat ? 


way of life I have choſen ; ſuch F 
mean, who think the greateſt in- 
duſtry is ſhewn in complementing 
and treating the mob. Who if 
they would but con ſider, in what 
times I was preferred in the go- 
vernment, and what conſiderable 
men miſcarried in their endeavours 
to that purpaſe, and what ſort of 
men have ſince got into the Senate, 
they will certainly thin, that I al- 
tered my mind upon very good rea- 
fon, and nat from a love of idle- 
neſs ; and that the publick will re- 
cetve greater advantages from my 


declining of buſineſs. than from 
others engaging therein, For? 


have often heard, that Q, Maxi- 
mus, Publius Scipio, and othen 
perſons of great figure in the go- 
vernment, uſed to ſay, that when 
they look'd upon the images of 
their anceſtors, their minds were 
fired to the laſt degree with an 
emulation of their noble behavi- 
our. Now to be ſure the wax, or 
it's figure, had no ſuch efficacy in 
it; but it was the reflection up- 
on their great adtians, which raiſ- 


ed that flame in the breaſts of 


thoſe excellent men, and gave them 
no quiet, till they arrived at the 
ſame height of reputation and glo- 
ry with their anceſtors. But what 
perſon have we, as the times notu 
go, that is not much mare con- 
cerned to out/trip his farefathers 
in riches and prodigality, than 
probity and induſtry, Nay, gen- 
tlemen of low rank, who before 
uſed by their good qualities ta raiſe 
themſelves above the nobles, now 
endeavour to get into places of 


power and truſt, by under-hand 
L | Eliam 
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Etiam homines novi, qui 
antea per virtutem ſoliti 
erant nobilitatem ante- 
venire, furtim & per la- 


trocinia potius, quam bo- 


nis artibus, ad imperia & 
honores nituntur. Pro- 
inde quaſi prætura & con- 
ſulatus, atque alia omnia 
hujuſcemodi per ſe ipſa 


clara & magnifica ſint, 


ac non perinde habean- 


tricks, and rogueries, more than 
laudable accompliſhments. As if 
the Pretorſhip, Conſjulſhid, and 
other the like offices, were in 
themſelves glorious and honoura- 
ble, and not rendered ſuch only by 
the good behayiour of thoſe that 
enjoy them, But I have run out 
too freely and too far upon this 


ſubject, out of pure indignation 


againſt the corruption of the times, 
Now TÞ return to my purpoſe. 


tur, ut eorum, * ea ſuſtinent, virtus eſt. Verum ego 


altiuſque proce 


i, dum me civitatis morum piget tædetque. 


Nunc ad incœptum redeo. 


V. Bellum ſcripturus 
ſum, quod populus Ro- 
manus cum Jugurtha re- 
ge Numidarum geſſit; 
primum, quia magnum 
& atrox, variaque victo- 
ria fuit ; dein, quia tum 
primum ſuperbiæ nobili- 
tatis obviam itum eſt; 


quæ contentio divina & 


humana cuncta permiſ- 
cuit; eoque vecordiæ 
proceſſit, uti ſtudiis civi- 
libus bellum atque vaſtitas 
Italiæ finem facerent. Sed 
prius, quam hujuſcemodi 
rel initium expedio, pau- 
ca ſupra rèepetam; quo, 
ad cognoſcendum, omnia 
illuſtria magis, magiſque 
in perto ſint. Bello Pu- 
nico ſecundo, quo dux 


Carthaginienſium Han- 


nibal, poſt magnitudinem 
nominis Romani, Italiæ 
opes maxume attriverat, 
Maſiniſſa rex Numida- 
rum, in amicitiam recep- 
tus a P. Scipioue, cui 


ſecondly too, 


V. Which is to write the hiſto- 
ry of the war the Roman people 
had with Fugurtha, King of the . 
Numidians ; firſt, becauſe it was 
a great and a terrible one, full of 
Various turns 7. fortune ; and 

_ then was 
the 2 tand made againſt ihe 
inſalence of the nobility ; which 
diſpute confounded all things, both 
divine and human; and was car- 
ried to that height of madneſs, 
that nothing but a war, and the 
deſolation of Italy, could put an 
end io it. But before I enter up- 
on this ſubjett, I muſt run back a 
little, in order to ſet the whole in 
a proper light. In the ſecond Pu- 
nick war, wherein Hannibal, ge- 
neral of the Carthaginians, gau 
the greateſt ſhock of all others to 
the Roman grandeur, by a terri- 
ble devaſtation of Italy, Maſiniſſa, 
King of the Numidians, being re- 
ceived into the Roman alliance, y 
P. Scipio afterwards ſirnamed A- 


fricanus, upon account of his put- 


ting a happy concluſion to that 
war, had diſtinguiſbed * by 
Oltea 
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poſtea Africano cogno- 
men ex virtute fuit, mul- 
ta & præclara rei militaris 
facinora ſecerat. Ob quæ, 
victis Carthaginienſibus, 
& capto Syphace, cujus 
in Africa magnum atque 
late imperium valuit, po- 
pulus Romanus quaſ- 
cumque urbis & agros 
manu ceperat, regi dono 
dedit. Igitur amicitia 
Maſiniſſæ bona atque ho- 
neſta nobis permanſit. Sed 
imperii vitæque ejus finis 
idem fuit. Dein Micipſa 
filius regnum ſolus obti- 
nuit, Manaſtabale & 
Guluſſa fratribus morbo 
abſumptis. Is Atherba- 
lem & H iempſalem ex 
ſeſe genuit ; — 
que filium Manaſtabalis 
fratris, quem Maſiniſſa, 
quod ortus ex concubina 
erat, privatum reliquerat, 
eodem cultu, quo liberos 
ſuos, domi habuit. 

VI. Qui, ubi primum 
adolevit, pollens viribus, 
decora facie, ſed multo 
maxume ingenio validus, 
non ſe luxu neque inertiæ 
corrumpendum dedit; 
ſed, uti mos gentis illius 
eſt, equitare, jaculari, 


curſu cum æqualibus cer- 


tare; &, cum omnis glo- 
ria anteiret, omnibus ta- 
men carus eſſe. Ad hoc, 
pleraque tempora in ve- 
nando agere; leonem at- 
que alias feras primus aut 
IR primis ſerire; pluri- 


many brave and gallant actions: 
in conſideration of which, after 
the Carthaginians were conquered, 
and Syphax taken, who was ma- 
ter of a great and power ful king= 
dom in Africa, the Roman people 
made a preſent of all the cities 
and territory they had taken, to 
King Maſiniſſa ; for which boun- 
ty he was ever after a faſt and 
faithful ally to us, continuing in 
the enjoyment of his dominions till 
his death. After which, they fell 
into the hands of his ſon Micipſa, 
his two brothers Maſtanabal and 
Guluſſa having died ſome time be- 
fore. He had two ſons Ather bal 
and Hiempſal ; but nevertheleſs 
edutated in his own court, and in 
the ſame manner as his own ſons, 
Jugurtha the ſon of his brother 
Manaſtabal, whom, as being be- 
got of a concubine, Maſiniſſa had 
left in the condition of a private 
per/on, 


VI. This youth, when he came 
to man's eſtate, being conſpicuous 
for ſtrength of body, handjomeneſs 
of perſon, and great parts, did 
not give himſelf up to luxury and 
zdleneſs; but, according to the 


faſhion of his country, - exerciſed 


himſelf in riding, throwing the 
lance, and racing, In which exer- 
ciſes, tho* he was much ſuperior to 
all his fellows, yet he was never- 
theleſs exceedingly and univerſally 
beloved by them. Beſides, he ſpent 
moſt of his time in hunting. He 
. — to be the firſt, or amongſt 
the foremoſt, in the encountering of 
L 2 mum 
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mum facere, & minu- 
mum ipſe de ſe loqui. 
Quibus rebus Maicipſa, 
tameth initio lætus fue- 
rat, exiſtumans virtutem 
Jugurthæ regno ſuo glo- 
riæ fore, tamen, poſt- 
quam hominem adoleſ- 
centem, exacta ætate ſua, 
parvis liberis, magis 
magiſque creſcere intelle- 
git, vehementer eo nego- 
tio permotus, multa cum 
animo ſuo volvebat. Ter- 
rebat eum natura morta- 
lium, avida imperii, & 
præceps ad explendam 
animi cupidinem; pra» 
terea; opportunitas ſuæ 
liberorumque ætatis, quæ 
etiam mediocris viros ſpe 
prædæ tranſvorſos agit z 
ad hoc, ſtudia Numida- 
rum in ij ugur tham accen- 
ſa; ex quibus, ſi talem 
virum dolis interfeciſſet, 
ne qua ſeditio aut bellum 
Oriretur, anxius erat. 
VII. His difficultati- 
bus circumventus, ubi 
videt, neque per vim, ne- 
que inſidiis, opprimi poſſe 
hominem tam acceptum 
popularibus; quod erat 
Jugurtha manu promp- 
tus, & appetens gloriæ 
militaris, ſtatuit eum ob- 
jectare periculis, & eo 
modo ſortunam tentare. 
Igitur bello Numantino 
Micipſa, cum populo 
Romano equitum atque 
peditum auxilia mitteret, 
tpcrans vel oſtentando 
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lions, and other wild beaſts ; and 
tho” he did the moſt, yet he ſaid 
the leaſt of himſelf. With which 
things, the Micipſa was at firſt 
well pleaſed, as looking upon the 
gallant behaviour of Fugurtha as 
redounding to the honour of his 
kingdom ; yet finding the young 
man grow more and more in fame, 
his days being now near an end, 
and his children but ſmall, he was 
very much affetied, and full of 
perplexity about him. The nature 
of man greedy of power, and diſ- 
poſed at any rate to gratify that 
paſſion, alarmed him; but eſpeci- 
ally the opportunity which his own 
age, and that of his children, gave 
him; a temptation that is apt to 
lead men, otherwiſe not ambilt- 
ous, aſtray, But what terrified 
him moſt of all, was, the vaſt 
fondneſs the Numidians had far 
Fugurtha, inſomuch that he fear- 
ed, if he made him away private- 
ly, it might occaſion à general mu- 
tiny, if not a war, 


VII. Perplexed with theſe dif- 
ficulties, and finding it impracti- 
cable to take him off, either by 
open force, or ſecret contrivance, 
conſidering how A * he was, 
he reſolved to try how favourable 
fortune might prove to him in a- 
nother way, that is, by expoſing 
him to dangers, For he was de- 
tive in fight,. and vaſily fond of 
military glory. Wherefore Mi 
cipſa being to ſend ſome troops of 
both horſe and foot, to the affi- 


ance of the Roman people in the 


war againſt Numantia, hoping 
that his dejire of diftiret;on, or 
| yirtus 
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virtutem, vel hoſtium 
fevitia facile eum occa- 
furum, præſecit Numidis 
quos in Hiſpaniam mit- 
tebat. Sed ea res lon- 
ge aliter, ac ratus erat, 
evenit. Nam Jugurtha, 
ut erat impigro atque a- 
cri ingenio, ubi naturam 
P. Scipionis, qui tum 
Romanis imperator erat, 
& morem hoſtium my 
novit, multo labore, mul- 
taque cura, preterea mo- 
deſtiſſume parendo, & ſæ- 

obviam eundo pericu- 
ke, in tantam claritudi- 
nem brevi pervenerat, uti 
hoſtris vehementer carus, 
Numantinis maxumo 
terrori eflet. Ac ſane, 
quod difficilumum in 
primis eſt, & prælio ſtre- 
nuus erat, & bonus con- 
ſilio. Quorum alterum 
ex providentia timorem, 
alterum ex audacia teme- 
ritatem adferre plerum- 
que ſolet. Igitur impera- 
tor omnis fere res aſperas 
per Jugurtham agere, in 
amicis habere, magis ma- 
giſque eum indies am- 
plecti ; quippe cujus ne- 
que conſilium, neque in- 


ceptum ullum fruſtra erat. 


animi & ingenii ſollertia, 


the fury of the enemy might prove 


fatal to him, he made him com- 


mander of the forces he ſent into 
Spain, But that matter ended 
quite otherwiſe than he expected. 
For Fugurtha, as he was of an 
attive enterpriſing genius, upon 
obſerving the nature of P. Scipio, 
and the enemy's way of managing, 
did, by the utmoſt pains and dili- 
gence in action, as alſo by a moſt 


ani free obedience to all orders, 


and frequently expoſing his perſon 
to dangers, in a littie time become 
fo very famous, that he was ex- 
ceedingly beloved by our men, and 
was very terrible to the Numan- 
tines, And what 1s very difficult 
indeed, he was brave in ddtion, 
and wiſe in council. One of which 
qualities, from a foreſight of dan- 
ger, is apt to cauſe fear, and the 
other raſhneſs. Accordingly the 
general executed all deſperate pro- 
jedas by the means of Jugurtha, 
received him into the number of 
his friends, and grew every day 
more fond of him, as a man whoſe 
advice and undertakings never fai- 
led of ſucceſs ; to which were add- 
ed a great generoſity of mind, and 
huge dexterity of parts; by which 
qualities he procured himſelf an 
intimate friendſhip with many of 
the Romans, | 

Huc accedebat munificentia 
Quibus rebus fibi multos ex Ro- 


manis familiari amicitia conjunxerat. 


VIII. Ea tempeſtate 


in exercitu noſtro fuere 


complures novi atque 
nobiles, quibus divitiæ 
bono honeſtoque potiores 
erant, factioh, domi po- 


VIII. There were at that Time 
in our army, a great many, both 
of high and low rank, who pre- 
ferred riches before virtue aud ho- 
nour, mighty pariy-men, and of 
great intereſt in their ſeveral coun- 

tcntes, 
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tentes, apud ſocios clari 
magis quam honeſti ; qui 
Jugurthæ non medio- 
crem animum pollicitan- 
do accendebant, /i Mi- 
cipſa rex occidiſſet, fore 
utt ſolus imperio Numidiæ 
potiretur. In ipſo maxu- 
mam virtutem, Roma 
omnia venalia eſſe. Sed 
poſtquam, Numantia de- 


leta, P. Scipio dimittere. 


auxilia, & ipſe revorti do- 
mum decrevit, donatum 
atque laudatum magnifi- 
ce pro concione Jugur- 
tham in prætorium ad- 
duxit; ibique ſecreto mo- 
nuit, ut! potius publice, 
guam privatim, amiciti- 
am populi Romani cole- 
ret; neu quibus largiri 
inſueſceret. Periculoſe a 
pducis emi, quod mult g- 
rum eſſet. Si permanere 
vellet in ſuis artibus, ul- 
tro illi & gloriam & reg- 
num venturum. Sin pro- 
perantius pergeret, ipſum 
pecunia præcipitem caſu- 
rum. 


IX. Sic locutus, cum 
litteris eum, quas Micip- 
ſæ redderet, dimiſit; ea- 
rum ſententia hæc erat. 
Fugurthe tui bello Nu- 
mantino longe maxuma 
virtus fuit, Quam rem 
tibi certo ſcio gaudio eſſe. 
Nobis ob merita ſua carus 
* Ut idem S. P. Q. 

it, ſumma ope nite- 


mur. Tibi quidem pro 


tries; better known than 42 
ed amongſt our allies, who in- 


flamed the ambitious ſoul of Ju- 


gurtha by offers of their ſervice, 
telling him, That when Micipſa 
dropp'd, he might eaſily ſecure 
the kingdom of Numidia to him- 
ſelf alone. He was a perſon of 
great abilities, and all things were 
to be ſolid at Rome. But when, 
upon the Reduttion of Numantia 

Scipio had determined to diſmiſ 
the auxiliary troops, and return 
home himſelf, he did, in the face 
of the army, preſent Fugurtha,and 
applaud him in terms of the high- 
eſt approbation; but afterwards 
taking him into his tent, be ſecret» 
ly adviſed him , to cultivate a 
friendſhip with the Roman people, 
by paying his court to the govern- 
ment, rather than private perſons, 
and to avoid bribery ; fince it 
would be hazardous to purchaſe 
that of a few, which belonged to 
many. If he would but continue 
ſteady in the exerciſe of his own 
good qualities, glory and a king- 
dom too would drop in to him of 
themſelves ; but if he was too ha- 
ſty, his money would be the ruin 
of him. 

IX. After this advice, he 7 
miſſed him with a letter for Mi- 
cipſa, to the following purpoſe. 
Your Jugurtha has behaved in- 
comparably well in the war of 
Numantia; which, I am ſure, 
muſt be matter of no ſmall joy 
to you. We have, and very de- 
ſervedly, the higheſt reſpect for 
him; and will endeavour to pro- 
cure him the ſame from the Se- 
nate and people of Rome. In re- 
| noſtr a= 
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mftra amicitia gratulor. 
En babes virum dignum 
te atgus au ſuo Maſi nia 
ſa. Igitur rex, ubi ea, 
quæ lama acceperat, ex 
litteris imperatoris ita eſſe 
cognovit, cum virtute, 
tum gratia viri permotus, 
flexit animum ſuum; 
& Jugurtham beneficiis 
vincere aggreſſus eſt. S ta- 
timque eum adoptavit, & 
teſtamento pariter cum 
filiis hæredem inſtituit. 
Sed ipſe, paucos poſt an- 
nos, morbo atque ætate 
confectus, cum ſibi finem 
vite adeſſe intelligeret, 
coram amicis & cognatis, 
itemque Atherbale & Hi- 
empſale filiis, dicitur hu- 
juſcemodi verba cum Ju- 
gurtha habuiſſe. 


X. Parvum ego te, 
Jugurtha, amiſſs patre, 
fine ſpe, ſine opibus, in 
meum regnum accept ; 
exiſtumans non minus me 
tibi, quam fi genuiſſem, 
ob beneficia carum fore, 
Neque ea res falſum me 
habuit, Nam, ut alia 
magna & egregia' tua o- 
mittam, noviſſume redi- 
ens Numantia, megue 
regnumgue meum gloria 
bonoravi/ti ; tuague vir- 
 Pute nobis Romanos ex a- 
micis amiciſſumos feciſti. 
In A . 2 
miliz renovatum e. Po- 
firemo, quod difficillu- 
mum inter mortales eſt 


py to the friendſhip betwixt us, 
congratulate you upon this oc- 
chon. Herewith I return you a 
man, worthy of you, and his 
grandfather Mafinifla, The King 
finding what common 8 had 
before informed him of, confirm- 
ed by this letter of the general, 
moved as well by the fine accom- 
pliſhments of the man, as his inte- 
reſt with the Romans, reſolved to 
be eaſy with him, and endeavour 
to conquer him by kindneſs. At- 
cordingly he immediately adopted 
him, and by à will made him 
Joint-heir with his ſons. In a few 
years after, being worn out with 
infirmities and old age together, 
and finding himſelf a dying man, 
he is ſaid, in the preſence of his 


friends and relations, his two ſons 


Atherbal and Hiempſal too being 
by, to have addreſſed himſelf ta 
Fugurtha, in the words following. 
X. I did, my dear Jugurtha, 
receive you into my court, left a 
little one by your father, without 
hopes or fortune, promiſing my- 
ſelf, that you would be mindful of 
the favour, and love me no leſs 
than my own children, if I ſhould 
have any 3 nor was I deceived in 
that matter. For to ſay nothing 
of other great and noble actions of 
yours, at your return from Nu- 
mantia, you did me and my king- 
dom the utmoſt honour, by your 
excellent behaviour. improved to 
the higheſt pitch the friendſhip 
that before ſubſiſted betwixt the 
Romans and us; and revived a- 
freſh the name of our family in 
Spain; and finally, what is the 
moſt difficult thing in the world, 
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88 
gloria invidiam viciſti. 
Nunc, quoniam mihi na- 
fura finem vitæ facit, per 
hanc dextram, per regni 
fidem, moneo obteſtorque, 
uti hos, qui tibi genere 
propinqui, beneficio meo 
fratres ſunt, caros habe- 
as ; neu malis alienos 
adjungere,quam ſanguine 
ronjunttos retinere, Non 
exercitus, negue theſauri, 
præſidia regni ſunt, ve- 
rum amici; quos negue 
armis cogere, neque auro 
parare gueas. Officio & 
de pariuntur. Quis au- 
tem amicior, quam fra- 
ter fratri? Aut quem 
alienum ſi dum, invenies, 
fe tuis hoſtis fueris? E- 
guidem ego regnum vobis 
trado firmum, ft boni eri- 
tis; fi mali, imbecillum. 
Nam concordia res par- 
ve creſcunt, diſcordia 
maxume dilabuntur. 
Cæterum, ante hos, te, 
Fugurtha, qui ætate & 
ſapientia prior es, ne ali- 
ter quid eveniat, provi- 
dere decet. Nam in omni 
certamine, qui opulentior 
eſt, etiamſi accipit injuri- 
am, tamen, — plus 

teſt, facere videtur, 
| 2 Atherbal & 
Hiempſal, colite, obſer- 
vate talem hunc virum; 
imitamini virtutem, & 
enitimini, ne ego meli- 
ores liberos ſumpfiſſe vi- 
dear, quam genuilſſe. 
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you overcame envy itſelf by your 
glory. Now, ſince nature is juſt 
putting an end to my life, I be- 
ſeech you by this right hand, by 
the honour of a King too, I en- 
treat and beg of you, to love my 
children, your relations, and bro- 
thers by adoption; and that you 
would not transfer your affection 
to ſtrangers, rather than keep it 
fix'd upon thoſe who are united 
to you by blood. Armies and 
treaſures are not the ſecurity of 
kingdoms, ſo much as friends, 
whom you can neither force to be 
ſuch by arms, nor purchaſe with 
gold. They are only procured by 
— offices and fidelity. Who 

ould be more a friend, than one 
brother to another.? Or what 
ſtranger will you find faithful to 
you, if you are an enemy to your 
own relations? I deliver up to 
you a kingdom, ſtrong indeed, if 
you are good to one another, but 
weak, if you are wicked, For 
ſmall ſtates grow great by unani- 
mity, whilſt great ones come to 
nothing by diſcord. But it be- 
hoves you, Jugurtha, more than 
they, you who are both older and 
wiſer than they, to take care and 
guard againſt any miſconduct in 
this affair. For in all conteſts, the 
more opulent party, tho” he real- 
ly receive wrong, yet becauſe he is 
the more powerful, is thought to 
do wrong. But do you, Atherbal 
and Hiempſal, reſpect and reve- 


rence this worthy man, imitate his 


noble behaviour, and do your ut- 
moſt, that the world may not 
think, I have adopted a ſon prefer- 
able to thoſe nature beſtowed up- 
on me, Xl, 
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XI. Ad ea Iugurtha, 
tametſi regent cta locu- 
tum intelligebat, & ipſe 
tonge aliter animo agita- 
bat, tamen pro tempore 
benigne reſpondit. Mi- 
cipfa paucis poſt diebus 
moritur. Poſtquam illi 
more regio juſta magni- 
fice fecerant, reguli in 
unum convenere, ut in- 
ter ſe de negotiis cunctis 
diſceptarent. Sed Hiemp- 
fal, qui minumus ex illis 
erat, natura ferox, etiam 
antea ignobilitatem Ju- 
gurthz, quia materno 
genere impar erat, def- 
piciens, dextra Atherba- 
lem adſedit; ne medius 
ex tribus, quod apud 
Numidas honori ducitur, 
Jugurtha foret. Dein 
tamen, ut ætati concede- 
ret, fatigatus a fratre, vix 
in partem alteram tranſ- 
ductus eſt. Ibi cum mul- 
ta de adminiſtrando im- 
perio differerent, Jugur- 
tha inter alias res jacit 
Oportere quinquennit 
conſulta & decreta omnia 
reſcindi ; nam per ea 
tempora confectum annis 


Micipſam parum anima 


valuiſſe. Tum idem Hi- 
empſal placere ſibi re- 
ſpondit ; nam ipſum illum 
tribus his proxumis annis 


adeptatione in regnum 


perveniſſe. uod ver- 
bum in pectus Jugufthæ 
altius, quam quiſquam 
iatus erat, deſcendit. 


XI. To this Fugurtha made a 
very complaiſant reply, ſuitable ta 
the occaſion, tha“ be was ſenſrble 
the King was F from being ſin- 
fi in what he ſaid, * 5 him- 
elf was as far from defigning 
what he 22 For. 22 
died a few days after. As ſbon as 
the funeral folemnity, which was 
very ee was over, the 
three Princes met together, in or- 
der to confer abqut the ſettlement 
of their affairs. But Hiemꝑſal, 
the youngeſt of them, being natu: 
rally high-ſpirited, who had before 
ſighted Fugurtha for the meanneſs 
of his birth by the mother's fide, 
placed himſelf on the right hand 
of Atherbal, to prevent Fugur- 
tha's ſeating himſelf in the middle 
betwixt him and his brother, which 
amongſt the Numidians is reckoned 
the moſt honourable poſition. And 
it was with much ada he was pre- 
vailed upon by the importunity of 
his brother, to pay q deference iq 
the age of Fugurtha, by ſeating 
himſelf on the other fide, After 
a great deal of diſcourſe upon q 
method of proceeding in the admi- 
miſtration of their kingdom, Fu- 
gurtha, amongſt ather things, pra- 
Poſes a repeal of all the reſoluti- 
ons and appointments of the fiye 
years foregoing, by reaſon Micip- 
ſa was at that time but in a doat: 
ing condition, Hiempſal ſaid, he 
was of the ſame mind ; far his a- 
doption had happened within that 
time, to wit, about three. years 
before. Which ſaying ſunk deeper 
into the mind of Fugurtha, than 
any one imagined. Therefore from 
that day farward, being perplexed 
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Itaque, ex eo tempore 
ira & metu anxius, mo- 
liri, parare, atque ea mo- 
do in animo habere, qui- 
bus Hiempſal per dolum 
caperetur. Quæ ubi tar- 
dius procedunt, neque le- 
nitur animus ferox ; ſta- 
tuit quovis modo incœp- 
tum perficere. 


XII. Primo conventu, 5 


quem ab regulis factum 
upra memoravi, propter 
diſſenſionem placuerat di- 
vidi theſauros, finiſque 
imperii ſingulis conſtitui, 
Itaque tempus ad utram- 
que rem decernitur, ſed 
maturius ad pecuniam 
diſtribuendam. Reguli 
interea in loca propinqua 
theſauris, alius alio con- 
ceſſere. Sed Hiempſal in 
oppido Thirmida forte 
ejus domo utebatur, qui 
proxumus lictor Jugur- 
the, carus acceptuſque 


ei ſemper fuerat. Quem 


ille caſu miniſtrum obla- 
tum ptomiſhs onerat im- 
pellitque, uti tamquam 
ſuam domum viſens eat, 
portarum claves adulteri- 


nas paret; nam veræ ad 


Hiempſalem refereban- 
tur. Cæterum, ubi res 
poſtularet, ſe ipſum cum 
magna venturum manu. 
Numida mandata brevi 
conficit; atque, uti doc- 
tus erat, noctu Jugurthæ 
milites introducit. Qui, 
poſtquam in ædes Irrupe- 


Cr ———— — — — 


betwixt anger and fear, he uſed 
bis utmoſt endeavours, all the art 
and contrivance in his power, pri- 
vately ts make away with Hiemp. 


ſal. But finding he could not, in 


that way of proceeding, gain hi 
purpoſe ſo ſoon as he deſired, and 
his enraged ſoul being not to be pa- 
cified, he reſolves at any rate to. 
2 his deſign of murdering 
im. | 
XII. In the firſt meeting whith, 
we have above * the princes 
bad, they could not agree; and 
therefore reſolved to divide the 
treaſure and the kingdom too ; and 
a time was accordingly fix*d for 
both ; but firſt for the 1 
the money. In the mean time, the 
princes had withdrawn ſeparately 
into lodgings not far from the place 
where the money lay; particular- 
ly Hiempſal into the town of Thir- 
mida, to the houſe of one that bad 
been prime ſerjeant to Fugurtha, 
and ever highly in his favour and 
confidence. Now fortune preſenting 
him with ſo fine an opportunity, he 
loads the fellow with promiſes, and 
prevails with him to go under pre- 
tence ＋ viſiting his houſe, and 
provide falſe keys of the doors; for 
the true ones were always a-nights 
carried up to Hiempſal in his bed- 
chamber; and when all was rea- 
dy, he told him, he would be ſure 
to come with a conſiderable force. 
The Numidian quickly executed his 
orders, and as inſtructed, let in 
Fugurtha's ſoldiers by night, Hf 
ter they were got in, they run ſome 
one way, and ſome another, itt 
queſt of the King. Some they kil- 
ed aſleep, and others ſtanding 
Ie; 
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re, diverſi regem quære- 
re; dormientis alios, alios 
occurſantis interficere ; 
ſcrutari loca abdita ; clau- 
fa effringere; ſtrepitu & 
tumultu omnia miſcere. 
Cum interim Hiempfal 
reperitur, occultans ſe 
tugurio mulieris ancillæ, 
quo initio pavidus & ig- 
narus loci profugerat. 
Numidz caput ejus,. uti 
juſſi erant, ad Jugurtham 
teferunt. 

XIII. Cæterum fama 
tanti facinoris per omnem 
Africam brevi divulga- 
tur. Atherbalem, om- 
niſque, qui ſub Micipſe 
imperio fuerant , metus 
In duas partis 
diſcedunt Numidæ; plu- 
res Atherbalem ſequun-' 
tur, ſed illum alterum 
bello meliores. Igitur Ju- 
gurtha, quam maxumas 
p_, copias armat. 

rbis partim vi, alias vo- 
luntate imperio ſuo ad- 
jungit. Omni Numidiæ 
imperare parat. Ather- 
bal, tametſi Romam le- 
gatos miſerat, qui ſena- 


tum docerent de cæde 
fratris & fortunis ſuis, , 


tamen fretus multitudine 
militum, parabat armis 
contendere. Sed, ubi res 
ad certamen venit, victus 
ex prælio profugit in pro- 
vinciam, ac dehinc Ro- 
mam contendit. Tum Ju- 
gurtha, patratis conſiliis, 
poſtquam omni Numidia 


upon their defence; ſearched all 
the private places about the houſe, 
and broke open ſuch as were lock- 
ed, and filled every part with noiſe 
and confuſion. Whilſt in the mean 
time, Hiempſal was found hiding 
himſelf in the poor lodging of a 
maid-ſervant ; whither, upon the 
firſt alarm, be ran in a fright, 
being not as yet very well acquaint- 
ed with the houſe. The Numidi- 
ans, according to their orders, car- 
ry his head to Fugurtha. 

XIII. The fame of this villai- 
ny as ſoon ſpread all Africa over, 
and ſtruck a mighty terror into A- 
therbal, and all that had been ſub- 
Jeas of Micipſa. The Numidians 
were divided upon it into two par- 
ties; the majority ſided with A- 
therbal, but the moſt warlike with 
Fugurtha; who raiſing as great 
an army as he could, reduces ſeve- 
ral cities, ſome by force, and others 
by perſwaſion, under his ſubjeftt- 
on; and, in ſhort, aims at nothing 
leſs than being maſter of all Nu- 
midia. Atherbal, tho“ he had diſ- 
patched ambaſſadors to Rome, ta 
inform the Senate of the murder 
of his brother, and-his own condi- 
tion; yet depending upon the num- 
ber of his troops, reſolved to give 
his enemy battle. But being de- 

feated therein, he made his eſcape 
into the Roman province, and from 
thence went to Rome. Fugurtha, 
after he had thus finiſhed his work, 
and was now become maſter of all 

Numidia, conſidering the matter 

coolly by himſelf, dreaded the Ro- 

man people, and could find no ſe- 

curity againſt their reſentment, 

"SR potie- 


92 
potiebatur, in otio faci- 
nus ſuum cum animo re- 
utans, timere populum 
Lomanum, neque ad- 
vorſus iram ejus uſquam, 
niſi in avatitia nobilitatis, 
& pecunia ſua, ſpem ha- 
bere. Itaque, paucis di- 
ebus, cum auro argento- 
que multo legatos Ro- 
mam mittit z queis præ- 
cipit, uti primum veteres 
amicos muneribus exple- 
unt; dein novos acqui- 
rant; poſtremo, quem- 
cunque poſſint lar giundo 
8 ne cunctentur. 
Sed ubi Romam legati 
venere, & ex præcepto 
regis, hoſpitibus, aliiſque, 
2 ea tempeſtate in 
atu auctoritas polle- 
bat, magna munera mi- 
ſere; tanta commutatio 
inceſſit, ut ex maxuma 
invidia in gratiam & fa- 
vorem nobilitatis Jugur- 
tha veniret; quorum 
pars ſpe, alil præmio 
inducti, ſingulos ex ſena- 
tu ambiundo, nitebantur, 
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but in the auarice of the nobility, 
and his money. berefore ing 


few 72 time, be diſpatches away 


ambaſſadors to Rome with great 


flore of ſilver and gold, and orders 


them in the firſt place to glut all 
his old friends with preſents, and 
then to procure him new ones; in 
ſhort, to flick at nothing, but bribg 
all before them. As ſoon as the 
gentlemen tame to Rome, and, at- 
carding to the King's inſtructions, 
diftributed large preſents, to the 
perſons by whom they were enter- 
tained, and others, leading men 
at that time in the Senate, ſuch 
a wonderful change enſued upon 
it, thai Fugurtha, inſtead of be- 
ing under a terrible odium, was 
mightily in the good grates of all 
the nobility ; ſome of which tempt- 
ed by hopes, and others by actual 
bribes, made @ ſireng intereſt in 
the houſe, to prevent any ſevere 
reſolution againſt bim. here- 
ore, as ſoon as the ambaſſador: 
thought they had made all ſafe, 
they and Atherbal had an audience 
given them by the Senate. Upan 
which 7 Atherbal, it's ſaid, 
ſpoke to the following ect. 


ne gravius in eum conſuleretur. Igitur, ubi legati ſatis con- 
fidunt, die conſtituto ſenatus utriſque datur. Atherbalem 


modo locutum accepi 


XIV. P. C. Micipſa 
pater meus moriens mihi 
pracepit, uli regni Nu- 
midiæ tantummodo pro- 
eurationem exiſlumarem 
meam; cæterum jus & im- 
he rium penes vos e; ſi- 
mul eniterer domi millti- 
gu guam maxumo uſui 


eile populo Romano ; vos 


us. 

XIV. Venerable Fathers, Mi- 
cipſa my father at his death, gavs 
me a charge, to look upon the ad- 
miniſtration of the kingdom of 
Numidia only as mine, but the 
right and ſoveraignty to be in 
you; and at the {ame time to be 
as ſerviceable to the Roman people 
as poſſible, both in peace, and 
war; and regard you as my rela- 
4g 


in 


% OP "OO «SO . ² . 


* 


mibi cag natarum, vos in lo- 
cum ad ſi uium ducerem ; ft 
4 feciſſem, in veſtra ami- 
citia exercitun, divitias, 
muniments regni me ha- 
liturum. Due præcepta 
patris mei cum agitarem , 
Jugurtha, homo ommium, 


guos terra ſuſtinet, ſcele- 


ratiſſumus, contempto im- 
perio veſtro, Maſiniſſæ 
me nepotem, etiam ab 
ſlirpe ſocium atgue ami- 
cum populi Romani, reg- 
no fortuniſgque omnibus 
expulit, Atque ego, P.C. 
guoniam eo miſeriarum 
venturus eram, vellem, 
potius ob mea, quam ob 
majorum meorum bene fi- 
cia, poſſe me a vobis aux- 
ilium petere, ac maxume 
deberi mihi beneficia a 
populo Romano, quibus non 
2 ; ſecundum ea, ſi 
eſideranda erant , uti 
debitis uterer. Sed guo- 
mam parum tuta per ſe 


| thja probitas eſt; neque 


mibi in manu fuit, Fu- 


 gurtha gualis foret; ad 


vos canfugi, P. C. qui- 
bus, quod mibi miſerru- 
mum eſt, cogor prius one- 
ri, guam uſui, efſe. Cæ- 


teri reges, aut bella victi 


in 3 4 vobis re- 
cepti ſunt, aut in ſuis 
eubiis rebus 13 
veſtram appetiverunt. 

XV. Familia noſtra 
eum populo Romana bello 
Cartbaginienſi amiciti- 
am inſtituit, gue tempore 
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tions and kinſmen; telling me, if 
I 6d ſo, 1 ſhould be ſure to find 
forces, riches, and a ſecurity to 
my kingdom, in your riendſhip. 
And whilt I was propohng to put 
theſe orders of my father in exe- 
cution, Jugurtha, the wickedeſt 
wretch alive, in contempt of your 
high authority, ſtripp'd me the 
grandſon of inifla, and born 
an ally and friend of the Roman 
people, of my kingdom, and eve- 
y elſe in the world. And 

ce I was, molt illuſtrious Fa- 
thers, to be reduced to ſo miſera- 


ble a condition, I could wiſh I 


might have had the advantage, 


however, to implore your ath- 


ſtance for my own perſonal fervi- 
ces, rather than thoſe of my fore- 
fathers; but above all, that 1 
might have a debt of kindneſſes 
due to me from the Roman peo- 
ple, that I might never have oc- 
caſion for; or if I had, might 
only make uſe of ſuch as were 
due to me. But becaule integrity 
alone is no ſufficient ſecurity, nor 
was it in my power to direct the 
conduct of Jugurtha, I have fled 
to you, worthy Fathers, for pro- 
tection ; to whom, to my un- 
ſpeakable ſorrow, I am obliged to 
be burdenſome, before I could be 
of any ſervice. Other Kings have 
been either firſt conquered in war, 
and then gracioully received into 
your alliance, or elſe have in di- 
ſtreſs ſollicited for the ſame, 


XV. Our family firſt contract 
ed an alliance with the Roman 
people, in a war of theirs againſt 
the Carthaginians, at a tune when 

magis 


94 


magis fides ejus, quam 


fortuna, pendenda erat. 


Quorum progeniem vos, 
P. C. nolite pati me ne- 
potem Maſiniſſæ fruſtra 
4 vobis auxilium petere. 
Si ad impetrandum nihil 
cauſſæ haberem, præter 
miſerandam fortunam ; 
quod paulo ante rex ge- 
nere, fama, atque copiis 
potens, nunc deformatus 
Erumnis, inops, alienas 
opes expecto; tamen erat 
majeſtatis populi Romani 
prohibere injuriam,neque 
pati cujuſguam regnum 
per ſcelus creſcere. Ve- 
rum ego iis Sa ej ec- 
tus ſum, quos majoribus 
meis populus Romanus de- 
dit; unde pater & avus 
meus una vobiſcum expu- 
lere Syphacem & Car- 
thaginienſes. Veſtra be- 
neficia mihi erepta ſunt, 
H. C. vos in mea injuria 
deſpecti eflis, Eheu me 
miſerum ! huccine, Mi- 


cipſa pater, beneficia tua 


evaſere, uti quem tu 
parem cum liberis tuis, 
regnique participem fe- 
ciſti, is potiſſumum He - 
pis tuæ extinctor fit ? 
Numquamne ergo familia 
noſtra quieta erit? Sem- 
perne in ſanguine, ferro, 
Fuga verſabimur? Dum 
Carthaginienſes incolu- 
mes fuere, jure omnia 


ſæva patiebamur. Hoſtis 


ab latere; vos amici pro- 
gul; [pes omnis in armis 
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their honour was more to be re. 
2 than their fortune. Suſ- 
er me not, mighty Fathers, a 
deſcendant of that family, the 
grandfon of Maſiniſſa, to implore 
your aſſiſtance in vain. If I had 
no other pretenſions for procuring 
the ſame, beſides the miſery of 
my circumſtances, that I, who 
was but lately a prince conſiderable 
for my extraction, fame, and for- 
ces, am now reduced to the loweſt 
ſtate of miſery, poverty, and de- 
pendance ; yet would it highly be- 
come the majeſty of the Roman 
people to vouchſafe me their pro- 
tection, and not ſuffer any prince 
to grow great by the practice of 
villainy, But I have been forced 
out of a country, which the Ro- 
man people beſtowed upon my 
anceſtors ; from whence my father 
and grandfather, in conjunction 
with you, drove Syphax and the 
Carthaginians, The favours you 
conferred upon my family have 
been taken from me, noble fathers ; 
you have been deſpitefully treated 
in the injuſtice done to me. Alaſs, 
wretch that I am! Is all your 
kindneſs, my dear father Micipſa, 
come to this, that the man you 
had made equal to your own ſons, 
and joynt-heir of your kingdom 
with them, ſhould, above all o- 
thers, be the ruin of your iſſue ? 
Muſt our family then never be at 
reſt? Muſt we be ever in blood, 
war, or baniſhment? Whilſt 
the Carthaginians flouriſhed, we 
might well ſuffer every thing that 
was diſmal. Our enemies were 
our next neighbours, and you our 
friends far off, All our hopes ww 

trat, 


, 
, 
z 

a © 


erat. Poſiquam illa peſtis 
ex Africa ejefta eft, læti 
pacem agitabamus ; quip- 
ecqueis hoſtis nullus erat 
forte quem vos juſſiſ- 
ſetis. cce autem ex 
improviſo Fugurtha, in- 
toleranda audacia, ſcelere 


atque ſuperbia jeſe effe- 


rens, fratre meo atque 
eodem propinguo ſuo in- 
terfecto, primum regnum 
ejus ſceleris ſui prædam 
far: poſt, ubi me iiſdem 
dolis nequit capere, nihil 
ninus, quam vim aut bel- 
lum, expettantem, in im- 
perio veſtro, ſicuti videtis, 
extorrem patria, domo; 
inopem, cooper tum miſeri- 
15,effecit, ut uòivis tutius, 
quam in mea regno, eſſem. 

XVI. Ego fic exiſtu- 
mabam, Patres Conſcrip- 
ti, uti prædicantem au- 
diveram patrem meum ; 
qui veſiram amicitiam 
diligenter colerent, eos 


multum laborem ſuſcipe- 


re, cæterum ex omnibus 
maxume tutos eſſe. Quod 
in familia noſtra fuit, 
præſtitit; uti in omnibus 
bellis adeſſet vohis ; nas 
utt per otium tuti ſimus, 
in manu veſtra eſt, Pa- 
tres Conſcripti. Pater 
nos duos fratres reliquit ; 
tertium Fugurtham be- 
neficiis ſuis ratus eſt no- 
bis conjunflum fore. Al- 
ter eorum necatus ; alte- 
rlus ipſe ego manus impi- 
0; vix u Quid a- 
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in our arms. But when Africa 
was delivered from that peitilent 
people, we enjoy'd all the delights 
of peace, as having no enemy, un- 
leis ſuch as you had appointed us. 
When behold, unexpectedly, Ju- 
gurtha erecting his plumes with 
intolerable impudence, wickedneſs, 
and pride; and murdering my 
brother, his near relation, made 
his kingdom the firſt prize of his 
villainy ; and then not finding it 
practicable to take me off by the 
like wicked contrivance, whilſt I 
expected nothing at all of violence 
or war, has, in the face of your 
mighty power, driven me, 2s you 
ſee, from my country, from my 
home, in want of every thing, 
and under the heavieſt load of mi- 
ſery, and yet more ſecure any 
where, than in my own kingdom. 
XVI. I really thought, O ve- 
nerable Fathers, as I had heard my 
father often ſay, that ſuch as took 
care to cultivate a friendſhip with 
you, muſt do it at the expence 
of much labour and pains, but 
were of all mankind the moſt ſe- 
cure. All that was in the power 
of our family to do, it did, that 
is, it aſſiſted you in all your 
wars; It is in your power to make 
us a return of peace and ſecurity, 
mighty Fathers. My father left 
Behind him us two brothers, and 
thought he ſhould make Jugurtha 
a third brother to us, by the fa- 
vours he heaped upon him. One 
of the three is already murdered, 
and I had much ado to eſcape the 
wicked hands of the other. What 
ſhall I do ? Or whither ſhall I 
unhappy man, apply myſelt? All 
gam 
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gam? Aut quo potifſu- 
mum infelix accedam ? 
Generis præſidia omnia 
extintta ſunt; pater, uti 
neceſſe erat, naturæ con- 
ceſſit; fratri, quem mi- 
nume decuit, propinguus 
per ſcelus vitam eripuit; 
adfinis, amicos, propin- 
guos cœteros meos, alium 
alia clades oppreſſit; 
capti ab Jugurtha, pars 
in crucem adi, pars be- 
fliis objecti ſunt; pauci, 
gui bass relicta eft anima, 
clauſi in tenebris cum 
mœrore & luttu, morte 
graviorem vitam exi- 
gunt. Si omnia, que aut 
ami ſi, aut ex neceſſariis 
advorſa facta ſunt, in- 
columia manerent; ta- 
men, ſi quid ex improviſo 
mali accidiſſet, vos im- 
plorarem, Patres Con- 


ſcripti; quibus pro mag 


nitudine imperii, jus & 
injurtas omnis cure eſſe 
decet. Nunc vero exſul 
patria, domo, ſolus, atque 
omnium honeſtarum re- 
rum egens, quos atcedam, 
aut quos appellem? Na- 
tioneſne an reges, qui 
omnes familiæ noſtræ ob 
veſtram amicitiam infeſti 
funt ? An quoquam mihi 
adire licet, ubi non majo- 
rum meorum hoſtilia mo- 
numenta plurima fint' © 
An quiſquam noſtri miſe- 
reri poteſt, qui aliguando 
vobis haſtis ſuit ? 


the ſecurity to be had from my 
own family is gone. My father 
yielded, as neceſſity required, to 
the order of nature. brothes 
was villainoufly robbed of his liſe, 


by a relation, who of all men 


ſhould: have been the furtheſt from 
ſuch a crime. My friends and re- 
lations, whether by blood or mar- 
riage, have been all ruined, fome 
one way, ſome another, Being 
taken priſoners, part of them have 
been crucified, whilft others have 
been thrown to wild beafts. A 
few whoſe lives were ſpared, have 
been clapt up in dungeons, and 
lead a life in ſorrow and mour- 
ing, worſe than death. If I was 
in full poſſeſſion of all I have loſt, 
and my relations and friends were 
none of them my enemies, or un- 
fortunate; yet in caſe of a ſudden 
calamity ſurprizing me, I-ſhould, 
mighty Fathers, apply to you for 
deliverance, whom, by reaſon 
of your vaſt dominion, it highly 
becomes to ſee right and juſtice 
done throughout the world. But 
now whither ſhall I go, or to 
whom ſhall I apply, baniſhed 
as am, from my country, my 
home, left alone, and in want of 
every the leaſt decent aecommo- 
dation of life? Shall I apply to 
foreign nations or princes, who are 
all mortal enemies to our family, 


upon account of our alliance with 


you? Or can I go any whither, 
where there are not very many 
monuments' of the valour of my 
anceſtors, employed againft the 
country in your favour ? Ot can 


any one have compaſſion upon me, 
who was ever an enemy to you ? 
"XVI 


va? 
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XVII. Poſtremo, Ma- 
ſiniſſa nos ita inſtituit, P. 
C. ne quem coleremus, 
niſi populum Romanum; 
ne ſacietates, ne fœdera 
nova acciperemus; abun- 
de magna præſidia nobis 
in veſtra amicitia fore ; 
fi huic imperio fortuna 
mutaretur, una occiden- 
dum nobis eſſe. Virtute 
ac diis volentibus, magni 
eſtis & opulenti ; omnia 

cunda & obedientia 
ſunt ; quo facilius ſacig- 
rum injurias curare licet. 
Tantum illud vePeor, ne 
guos privata amicitia Fu- 


gurt hæ, parum cognita, 


rranſvoſos agat; quos 
ego audio maxuma ape 


* - 


mt, ambire, fatigare vos 


fingulos,ne guid de abſen- 
te, incognita cauſſa, ſta- 
tuatis ; fingere me verba, 
& fugam ſimulare, cui 
licuerit in regno manere. 
uod utinam illum, cu- 
Jus impio facinore in has 
miſerias projettus ſum, 
eadem har fimulantem 
videam ; & aliguando,aut 
apud vos, aut apud Deos 
Immortalis, rerum huma- 
narum cura oriatur ; ut 


Me, gui nunc ſceleribus 
ſuis ferax atque præcla- 


rus eſt, omnibus malis ex- 
cruciatus, impietatis in 
parentem noſtrum, fra- 
tris mei necis, mearum- 
gue miſeriarum gravis 
Inas reddat. Fam jam 
Frater animo mea cariſſu- 


XVII. Finally, worthy fathers, 
Maſiniſſa's inſtruction to our fa- 
mily ever was, to make no court 
to any but the Roman people, to 
engage in no alliances or treaties 
with any other power whatever; 
alledging, that we ſhould find a- 
bundant ſecurity in your friendſhip 
alone; but that if fortune ſhould 
turn upon the Roman power to 
it's deſtruction, we muſt then of 
neceſſity periſ with it. By your 
own good conduct, and the favour 
of the Gods, you are great and 
mighty; ſucceſs and ſubmiſſion 
attend you throughout the world, 
whereby you are enabled to redreſs 
with eaſe the injuries of your al- 
lies. All that I fear in the caſe is, 
leſt the friendſhip of Jugurtha with 
particular members ot this ſtate, 
to whom he is not ſufficiently 
known, ſhould miſguide them in 
their conduct upon this occaſion ; 
who, I am informed, are uſing 
their utmoſt endeavours, ſolliciting 
and importuning you by a very 
particular application, not to pro- 
ceed to any reſolution againſt him, 
as he is not here himſelf, without 
a full hearing of his cauſe. "Tis 
ſaid, that what I alledge, is pre- 
tence only ; as if I had not been 
forced to fly my kingdom, but 
might have continued in it, if L 
would. Heavens grant I could 
but ſee the man, by whoſe impi- 
ous violence J have been plunged 
into my preſent miſery, diſſembling 
as I do; and that at laſt either you, 
or the immortal Gods, would take 
the affairs of mankind under your 


care. Then would the wretch, 


who now prides and triumphs in 
N | Me 
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98 
mature, & unde miuume 
urcuit, vita 'eredta et, 
amen lutandum maps, 
gam dolryndum, puto ca- 


um 8 Non 1 

regnum, fed ſugan, er- 
fitrum, Ret Ss t&& has 
vmnis, que me premunt, 
r umnus, tum animu fi- 
mul #mififti, A 
Felix, in tanta mula præ- 
ripitatus, pulfus ex patrio 
yrgno, rerum humunurum 


ecraculum præbeb; in- 


rertus quid agum, tuaſue 
infurias perfequar, th/e 
auxilii egens; an regno 
ronſlum, eujlus vntæ re- 
'ei/que puteſtas ex opibus 
ulienis pendet, Utinam 
mori, fortunis meis ho- 
tre ſtus exttus et : Ne vi- 
were contemptus viderer, 
defelſus malis injuriæ 
conce ſſiſſem. Nunc, neque 
vivere lubet, neque mori 
licet fine dedecore. P. C. 
r vos, per liberos atque 
arentes veſtros, per ma- 
Jeſlatem populi Romani, 
Febutnite miſero mihi; ite 
obtiam infuriæ; nolite 
ati regnum Numidiæ, 
uod weſirum eſt, per 
ſcelus & fanguinem fami- 
liæ noſtræ tabt/cere. 
I have ſuffered. 
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At ego in- 


his villainyy by all itnaginable mi- 
ſery, ſuffer the vengeance due to 
him, for his wicked diſregard to the 
memory of our father, the mur- 
der of my brother, and reducing 
me to the woeful condition I am 
now in. Now, now, O my dear, 


dear brother, tho* you Were cut 


down in the printe of your days, 
and a hand of all others that 
ſhoald leaſt have been guilty f 
ſuch a fact; yet I carmot but think 
I have reaſon rather to rejoyce at, 
than lament, your fall. For you 
did not fo much Joſe your king- 
dom with your life, as you eſcapel 
the wretched neceſſity of flight, 
daniſhiment, want, and all that 
weight of woe, whichlies fo hea- 
vy upon me. But I, poor wretch, 


' thrown headlong from the height 


father's kingdom into the 


bel 
loweft depths of miſery, am a no- 


torious inſtance of the uncertainty 
of human affairs, 'not knowing 
what to do; whether to proſecute 
the revenge of the wrongs done to 
you, helplefs as I am, orendeavour 
only the recovery of my kingdom, 
whulft the diſpoſal of me, with re- 
ſpect to life or death, is entirely in 
the power of others. I could wiſh 


death might put a decent end to 


my life, to avoid the deſpicable ap- 
earance I muſt make; iſ tired out 


by my misfortunes, T muſt be o- 
bliged to be quiet under the injuſtice 
ow I have no inclination to life, and yet 
cannot die with honour. Now I 


1 
beg of you, mighty Fathers 


for the fake of yourſelves, your children and patents, and 


the majefty of the Roman 


people, relieve a 


poor wr etch, 


curb the Violence of Jugurtha, and ſuffer not'the kingdom of 
"Numidia, which is yours, to come to nothing, by villainy, 


and the murder of our family, 


XVIII. 
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XVIII. Pogquam rex 
loquepdi fecit, le- 
ugurthe, largitione 
45 fre- 


tem, poſiquam ſuperatus 


t, gusri, quod injuriam 
Ne nequiſet ; Fugur- 
tham ab ſenatu petere , 
ze ſe alium putarent, ac 
Numantiæ cognitus eſſet; 


zen verba inimici ante 


falta ſug ponerent. De- 
inde utrique Curia egre- 
duntur. Senatus ſtatim 
conſulitur. Fautores lega - 
torum, præterea magna 
pars gratia depravata, A- 
therbalis dicta contemne- 
ie; Jugurthæ virtutem 
ludibus extallere; gratia, 
voce, denique omnibus 
K lag pro _ 
| WO, 1ua pro 
gloria, nitebantur. At 
contra pauci, quibus bo- 
num. 
carius erat, ſubveniun- 
dum Atherbali, & Hi- 
empſalis mortem ſevere 
vindicandam cenſebant. 
Sed ex omnibus max- 
ume Emilius Scaurus, 
bomo nobilis, impiger , 
factioſus, avidus poten- 
tiz, honoris, divitiarum; 
c#terum vitia ſua callide 
occultans. Is, poſtquam 
Videt regis largitionem 
ſamoſam impudentem- 


æquum divitiis 


XVIII. Alter the King had 
made an end of his ſpeech, the de- 
putiss of Fugurtha, dependin 
more upon the bribes they had gi- 
ven, than their cauſe, made a ſhort 
reply, That Hiempſal had been 
murdered by the Numidians, be- 
cauſe of his cruelty ; that Ather- 
bal had been the aggreſſor in the 
late war, and becauſe he had been 
baffled therein, and could not do 
Jugurtha the miſchief he intended, 
he now complained. That Ju- 
gurtha begged of the Senate, they 
would not take him to be any o- 
ther man, than what he had been 
known to be at Numantia, or 
ſhew more regard to the words of 
his enemy, than to his actions. 
Upon this, both parties quit the 
houſe, and the Senate immediately + 
went upan the affair. The fa- 
vourers of the ambaſſadors, and a 
great party beſide, made by the in- 
fluence of their friends amongſt 
the former, flighted what was ſaid 
by Atherbal, highly extolled the 
condudt of Fugurtha, and by their 
intereſt, ſpeeching, and, in ſhort, 
all manner of meaus, ſtruggled as 
hard to cauer Fugurtha's wicked= 
neſs, and yy erimes, as if 
their own honour was at ſtake. 
n the other hand, a ſmall party 
that regarded juſtice and equity 
more than maney, adviſed to rer 
lieus Atherbal, and revenge ſe- 
verely the death af Hiewpjal. he 
* eminent amongſt theſe was 
Amilius Scaurus, a perſon of vo- 
ble deſcent, adtiuve, factious, gree- 
dy of power, honour, and riches; 
but cunningly cancealing his vices. 
Fe finding that the bribery carri- 
N 2 que, 
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li re ſolet, ne polluta li- 
centia invidiam accende- 
ret, animum a conſueta 
lubidine continuit. 


XIX. Vicit tamen in 


ſenatu pars illa, quæ vero 


pretium aut gratiam an- 
teſerebat. Decretum fit, 
uti decem legati regnum, 
guod Micipſa obtinuerat, 
inter Fugurtham & A- 
therbalem dividerent. 
Cujus legationis princeps 
fuit L. Opimius, homo 
clarus, & tum in ſenatu 
potens, quia conſul, C. 
Graccho & M. Fulvio 
interſectis, acerrume vin- 
dictam nobilitatis in ple- 
bem exercuerat. Eum 
Tugurtha, tameth Rome 
in amicis habuerat,tamen 
accuratiſſume recepit; 
dando & pollicendo mul- 
ta perſecit, uti famæ, fi- 


dei, poſtremo omnibus 


ſuis rebus commodum re- 
gis anteferret. Reliquos le- 
gatos eadem via aggreſſus, 
pleroſque capit; paucis 
carior fides, quam pecu- 
nia, fuit. In diviſione, 
quæ pars Numidiæ Mau- 
ritaniam adtingit, agro 
viriſque opulentior, j 

gurthæ traditur. Illam 
alteram, ſpecie, quam 
uſu, potiorem, quæ por- 
tuoſior & ædificiis magis 
exornata erat, Atherbal 


poſſedit. Res poſtulare 


C. CRISPI SALLUSTII 


que, veritus, quod in ta-- 


ed on by theKing was notorious and 
barefaced, fearing, as it uſually 
happens in ſuch a caſe, leſt the vaſt 
licence taken in that matter ſhould 
inflame the general odium againſt 
the parties guilty, had laid a re- 


traint upon his vicious inclination, 


XIX. However, the party that 
preferred money or favour before 
the truth, prevailed in the Senate; 
and à vote paſſed for the appoint- 
ment of ten commiſhoners, to di- 
vide the kingdom which Micipſa 
had had, betwixt Jugurtha and 
Atherbal. The fir/t commiſſuner 
was L. Opimius, a perſon of great 
figure, and of vaſt weight at that 
time in the houſe; becauſe,when he 
was Conſul, he had taken off C. 
Gracchus and M. Fulvius, and af- 
ter that ſucceſs, had furiouſly exe- 
cuted the vengeance of the nobility 
upon the commons, And thy he had 
been one of Fugurtha's friends at 
Rome, yet, upon his arrival in A- 
Frica, he received him with huge 
ceremony; and by giving him mo- 
ney, and promiſing more, he ſo far 
wrought upon him, thathe prefer- 
red the King's intereſt before bit 
ton credit, honour, and, in hart, 
every thing elſe, Fugurtha went to 
work in the ſame manner with the 


reſt of the commiſſioners, and cor- 


rupted moſt of them. A few of them 
valued theix honour more than mo- 
ney. In thediviſion of the kingdom, 
that part of Numidia, which bor- 
ders upon Mauritania,and is much 
the' more conſiderable for goodneſs 
of ſoil, and number of people, was 
aſſigned toFugurtha. Atherbal had 
the other, preferable in appearance, 
but nat reality, as having 1 
| * 
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videtur Africa ſitum pau- 
cis exponere; & eas gen- 
tis, quibuſcum nobis bel- 
lum aut amicitia fuit, at- 
tingere. Sed quæ loca & 
nationes, ob calorem, 
zut aſperitatem, item ſo- 
litudines, minus frequen- 
tata ſunt, de iis haud fa- 
cile compertum narrave- 
rim, cætera quam pau- 
ciſſumis abſolvam. 

XX. In diviſione orbis 
terræ plerique in parte 
tertia Africam poſuere ; 
pauci tantummodo Aſi- 
am & Europam eſſe; ſed 
Africam in Europa. Ea 
finis habet, ab occidente 
fretum noſtri maris & 
Oceani; ab ortu ſolis de- 
clivem latitudinem, quem 
locum Catabathmon in- 
colæ appellant. Mare 
ſcævum, importuoſum. A- 
ger frugum fertilis, bonus 
pecori, arbori infœcun- 
dus; cælo terraque pe- 
nuria aquarum; genus 
hominum ſalubri corpore, 
velox, patiens laborum; 
pleroſque ſenectus diſſol- 
vit, niſi qui ferro aut a 
beſtiis interiere. Nam 
morbus haud fæpe quem- 
quam ſuperat. Ad hoc, 
malefici generis plurima 
animalia. Sed qui mor- 
tales initio Africam habu- 
erint, quique poſtea ac- 
ceſſerint, aut quo modo 
inter ſe permixti fint ; 
quamquam ab ea fama, 
quæ pleroſque obtinet, 


harbours and fine buildings in it. 
And here I judge, it may not be 
improper to give a ſhort account of 
the Ftuation of Africa, and of 
thoſe nations we have had any war 
or alliance with, But as for thoſe 
parts and nations, which, becauſe 
of their exceſſive heat, their being 
rocky or deſert, are leſs "aa 
ed, I can ſay little with any cer- 
tainty ; but the reſt T ſhall diſpatch 
with all poſſible brevity, 

XX. In We diviſion of the 
earth, moſt authors reckon Africa 
a third part. Some reckon indeed 
but two, Aſia and Europe; but 
then they count Africa in Europe. 
That is bounded on the weſt by the 
fireight, which makes the commu- 
nication betwixt our ſea and the 
ocean, on the eaſt by à wide decli- 
vity, called by the natives Cata- 
bathmos. The ſea bordering upon 
it is boiſterous, where there are 
few or no harbours. The country 
is fruitful in grain of all kinds, 
and good for feeding of cattle, but 
produces very few trees; water 1s 
ſcarce, as well ſpring-water, as 
rain, The = healthy, 
wift of foot, and hardy. Mo 
95 3.4 4 of old age, except 2 
as periſh by the ſword, or wild 
beaſts, For a dijeaſe ſeldom diſ- 
patches them. But then it abounds 
with noxious creatures, Now, as 
to the firſt inhabitants of this 
country, and thoſe that in ſucceed- 
ing ages ſettled there, and how 
they incorporated, I ſhall give a 
very brief account, different in- 
deed from the common one, but 
ſuch as was interpreted to me out 
of the Carthaginian books, which 

diver- 
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diverſum eſt, tamen, ut 
ex libris Punicis, qui re- 
gis Hiempſalis diceban- 
tur, interpretatum nobis 
eſt, utique rem ſeſe ha- 


were ſaid ta be King Hiampſabs, 
and what the people of that toun- 
try take to be fact. But let the 
authors anſwer fer the credibility 


of it. 


bere cultores ejus tertæ putant, quam pauciſſumis dicam. 
Cæterum fides ejus rei penes auctores erit. 


XXI. Africam initio 
habuereGztuli & Libyes, 
aſperi incultique ; queis ci- 
bus erat caro ferina, atque 
humi pabulum, uti peco- 
ribus. Hi neque ori- 
bus, neque lege, aut im- 
perio cujuſquam regeban- 
tur; vagi, palantes, quas 
nox coegerat, ſedes ha- 
bebant. Sed poſtquam 
in Hiſpania Hercules, ſi- 
cuti Afri putant, interiit 
exercitus ejus, compoſi- 
tus ex gentibus variis, a- 
miſſo duce, ac paſſim 
multis ſibi quiſque impe- 
rium petentibus, brevi 
dilabitur. Ex eo numero 
Medi, Perſæ, & Arme- 
nii, navibus in Africam 
tranſvecti, proxumos no- 
ſtro mari locos occupave- 
re. Sed Perſæ intra Oce- 
anum magis; hique alve- 
os navium inverſos pro 
tuguriis habuere; quia 
neque materia in agxis, 
neque ab H iſpanis emun- 
di aut mutandi copia erat. 
Mare magnum & ignara 
lingua commercia prohi- 
bebant. Hi paulatim per 
connubia Gætulos ſecum 
miſcuere; & quia, ſæpe 


tentantes agros, alia de- 


inde alia loca petivetant, 


XXI. The original inhabitants 
of Africa were the Getulians and 
the Libyans, a rough unpaliſhed 
people, who lived upon fleſh taken 
in hunting, or upon herbs, hike 
cattle. Theſe were under no man- 
ner of confinement from cuſiam, 
law or government; but firolling 
about here and there, took up their 
lodging, where the night happen- 
ed to overtake them. But after 
Hercules died in Spain, as tbe 4- 


Fricans have it, bis army that was 


made up of divers nations, upon 
the laſs of their leader, and the 
buſtle made by a competition for the 
command, diſperſed in a ſhort time. 
Of that number the Medes, the 
Perſians, and Armenians, paſſing 
over by ſhipping into Africa, ſeix- 
ed upon thoſe parts of it, that ly 
upon our ſeq. But the Perſians lay 
more upon the actean. They maas 
uſe of their ſhips turn'd bottom up- 
wards for houſes ; becauſe there 
2 no word in that cauntry, nor 
ad they any opportunity of bun 
any, or racking js it 25 2 
Spaniards. A wide ſea, and a lan- 
guage to them un notion, render'd 
all commerce impracticable. By 
degrees, they by intermarriages 
mixed with the Getulians ; and 
becauſe they were often ſhifting 4- 
bout from place to place, to try the 
goodneſs of the ſoil, they called 
themſelves Numidigns, * _ 
eme 
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ſemet ipfi Numidas ap- 
pellavere. Cæterum ad- 
huc #difica Numidarum 
agreſtium, que Mapalia 
illi vocant, oblonga, in- 
curvis lateribus tecta, qua- 
fi navium carine ſunt. 
Medis autem & Armeniis 
acceſſere Libyes. Nam 
hi propius mare Africum 
agitabant. Getuli ſub 
ſole magis, haud procul 
ab ardoribus ; hique ma- 
ture oppida Habuere, 
Nam, fretu diviſi ab 
Hiſpania, mutare res in- 
ter ſe inſtituerant. No- 
men eorum paullatim Li- 
byes corrupere, barbara 
linzvua Mauros pro Medis 
appellantes. Sed res Per- 
ſarum brevi adolevit; ac 
poſtea Nomo-Numidæ, 
propter multitudinem, a 
parentibus degreſſi, poſ- 
ſedere ea loca, quee prox- 
uma Carthaginem Nu- 
midia appellatur. Deinde, 
mos artnis aut metu ſub 
imperium ſuum coegere; 
nomen gloriamque fibi 
addidere; magis hi, qui ad 
noſtrum mare proceſſe- 
rant; quia Libyes, quam 
Getuli, minus bellicoti. 
DeniqueA friee pars infe- 
rior pleraque ab Numidis 
poſſeſla eſt. Victi omnes 
in gentem n e im- 
perantium conceflere. 
XXII. Poſtea Pheeni- 
ces, alli multitudinis do- 
mi minuendæ gratia, pars 


from ibeir parents, po 
felves of the country a 


day the cottages of the Numidians, 
which they call Mapalia, are of 
an oblong form, with the fides 
bending out, like the hulls of hips. 
T he Libyans joined the Medes and 
Armenians, who lived nearer the 
African fea. The G etulians ly more 
to the ſun, not far from the hot- 
teft part of the torrid Zone. And 
theſe quickly built towns. For be- 
ing divided only by @ narrow ſea 


1 gh wg rhey carried on à traf- 
r . 


But the Libyans 4 
degrees. altered their name, call- 
ing them, in their language, Mau- 
ri, in ead of Medi. But the Per- 


ſians became, in a ſhort time, a 
fouriſhing people. Afterwards too 


the Nomo- Numidians, by reaſon of 
their vaſt numbers, ed than 
Md them- 

t Car- 
thage, which is called Numidia. 
After that, both parties depending 
upon their mutual aſſiſtance of one 
another, did by force of arms, or 
the fear thereof, bring their neigh- 
bours under fubjefion to them, and 
acquired to themſelves @ mighty 
name, and great glory; but efpe- 
cially thoſe who bordered upon our 


ſea ; becauſe the Libyans are leſs 


wark ke than the Gætuliams. Fi- 
nally, the lower part of Africa 
was moſt of it over-run by the 
Numidians. And the conquered 
people mixed with, and went by 
the name of the conquerors, 


XXII. Afferwards the Phœni- 
cians, ſame to leſſen the over-great 
crowds at home, and others out of 


impg- 
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imperii cupidine, ſolicita- 
ta plebe, & aliis novarum 
rerum avidis, H ipponem, 
Hadrumetum, Leptim, 


alia ſque urbis in ora ma- 


ritima condidere. Hæque 
brevi multum auctæ, pars 
originibus ſuis præſidio, 
aliæ decori fuere. Nam 
de Carthagine ſilere me- 
lius puto, quam parum 
dicere; quoniam alio pro- 
ee tempus monet. 

gitur ad Catabathmon, 
qui locus Ægyptum ab 
Africa dividit, ſecundo 
mari prima Cyrene eſt, 
colonia Thereon; ac de- 


inceps duæ Syrtes, inter- 


Proxume 


ue eas Leptis; deinde 

hilenon aræ; quem lo- 
cum Agyptum verſus 
finem imperii habuere 
Carthaginienſes ; poſt a- 
lie Punicæ urbes. Cæ- 
tera loca uſque ad Mau- 
ritaniam Numidæ tenent. 
H iſpaniam 
Mauri ſunt. Super Nu- 
midiam Gætulos accepi- 


mus, partim in tuguriis, 


alios incultius vagos agi- 
tare; poſt eos Æthiopas 
eſſe; dein loca exuſta ſo- 
lis ardoribus. Igitur bello 
r pleraque ex 
unicis oppida, 
Carthaginienſium, quos 
noviſſume habuerant, 
re Romanus per 
agiſtratus adminiſtra- 


bat. Gætulorum magna 


pars Numidiæ ad flumen 


uſque Mulucham ſub Ju- 


An cities. 


finis 
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a deſire of power, engaging many 
of the commonalty to put themſelves 
under their leading and direction, 
as well as others that were fond 
of novelty, built Hippo, Hadru- 
metum, Leptis, and other cities 
upon the ſea-coaſtl, And theſe 
growing conſiderably in a litth 
time, were partly a ſecurity, and 
partly an ornament to their foun- 
ders. For as to Carthage, I think 
it better to ſay nothing at all of it, 
than but a litile, becauſe I am in 
haſte to return to my proper ſub- 


Jett, Wherefore by Catabathm, 


which place divides Egypt from 
Africa, down the ſea, fi if occurs 
yrene, a colony of the Thereans, 

Then follow the two Syrtes, and 
Leptis betwixt them; then the al- 
tars of the Philenians, which were 
the boundary of the Carthaginian 
empire to the fide of Egypt ; af- 
ter them ſucceed other Carthagini- 
The reſt of Africa, as 
far as Mauritania, the Numidians 
are poſſeſſed of. The Moors are 
next to Spain. The Getulians, ue 
are told, ly above Numidia, ul. 
part of them live in huts, part 
wander about, without any ſettled 
habitation, Beyond them ly the 
Atbiopians; beyond whom the 
country is burnt up with. exceſſive 
heat. In the time of the war a- 
gainſt Fugurtha, the Roman ftv 
ple governed moſt of the Punict 
towns, as well as the country, 
that had been under the ſubjection 
F the Carthaginians, by mag!- 
ſtrates of their own, A gre 
part of tbe Gætulians, and the 
Numidians as far as the ri 
Mulucha, were under Fugurths. 
| gurtha, 
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gurtha erant; Mauris 
omnibus rex Bocchus im- 
peritabat, præter nomen, 
cætera ignarus populi Ro- 
mani; itemque nobis 


neque bello, neque pace 


antea cognitus. De Africa 


& ejus incolis, ad neceſſi- 


tudinem rei ſatis dictum. 

XXIII. Poſtquam, di- 
viſo regno, legati Africa 
deceſſere; & Jugurtha, 
contra timorem animi, 
præmia ſceleris adeptum 
ſeſe videt; certum ratus, 
quod ex amicis apud Nu- 
mantiam acceperat, om- 
nia Romæ venalia eſſe; 
ſimul & illorum pollici- 
tationibus accenſus, quos 
paullo ante muneribus 
expleverat, in regnum 
Atherbalis animum in- 
tendit. Ipſe acer, belli- 
coſus; at is, quem pe- 
tebat, quietus, imbellis, 
placido ingenio, opportu- 
nus injuriæ, metuens ma- 
s, quam metuendus. 
Eur ex improviſo finis 
eſus cum magna manu 
invadit; multos mortalis 
cum pecore atque alia 
præda capit; ædificia in- 
cendit ; pleraque loca ho- 
ſtiliter cum equitatu acce- 
dit. Deinde cum omni 
multitudine in regnum 
ſuum convertit, exiſtu- 
mans dolore permotum 
Atherbalem i njurias ſuas 
manu vindicaturum , 
eamque rem belli cauſſam 
tore, At ille, quod ne- 


deputies to Fugurtha, to complain 
- aa | 


King Bacchus ruled over all the 
Moors, a ſtranger to the Romans 
any farther than their. name, an 


not known to us before, either by 


peace or war. But this may ſuf- 


fice my purpaſe to ſay of Africa, 


and it's inhabitants. 


XXIII. Aſier the Roman com- 
miſſioners had divided the king- 
dom, and left Africa; and Fu- 
gurtha, contrary to his fears, ſaw. 
himſelf rewarded for his villainy ; 
taking it now for a certaintywhich 
be had heard from his friends at 
Numantia, that all things were 
to be fold at Rome, being likewiſe 
puſhed on by the promiſes of thoſe, 
whom he had but alittle before 
loaded with preſents, he reſolved 
to have Atherbal's kingdom from 
him. He was himſelf an active, 
warlike man; but he whan he ar- 


ſigned to attack, a quiet, weak, 


meek-ſpirited creature, unable ta 
defend himſelf, and more fearful 
1 than to be feared by any. 

herefore Fugurtha inyades his 
country With a great army, takes 


abundance of men, cattle, and o- 


ther plunder 3 „* towns, and 
over-runs almoſt all the country 
with his harſe. And when he had 
done, returned with all his fqrces 
into his own kingdom; ſuppoſing 
Atherbal would reſent and revenge 
the abuſe, and ſo a war would en: 


ſue upon it. But he not looking up- 


an himſelf as a match for the other 
in war, and depending more upon 
the friendſbip of the Roman people, 
than his Numidian ſubjefts, ſent 


N 
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- ſe parem armis exi- 
umabat, & amicitia po- 
li Romani magis, quam 
umidis, fretus erat, le- 
gatos ad Jugurtham de 
injurlis queſtum miſit; 
qui, tametſi contumelioſa 
dicta retulerant, prius ta- 


* 


men omnia pati decrevit, 


quam bellum ſumere; 
quia-tentaturn-antea ſecus 
ceſſerat. Neque eo magis 
cupido Jugurthe minue- 
batur ; quippe qui totum 


ejus regnum animo jam 


invaſerat. Itaque non, 
ut antea, cum predato- 
ria manu, ſed magno ex- 
ercitu comparato, bellum 
gerere ccepit, & aperte 
totius Numidiæ imperi- 


of ' the injuſtice done bim. And 
tho they brought but à rude an- 
ſtwer back again, yet be reſolved 
to ſuffer any thing, rather than 
engags'in a war, having bad fuch 
ill ſuccaſi in the former, However, 
—_—_ greedy — was not 
ereby leſſened at all, as having 
in 75 own thoughts already di- 
vaured his whole kingdom. Where- 
fore he begun now to make war, 
not. as befare, with a band of plun- 
derers only, but with a numeraus 
and a regular army; and naw 
vowedly claimed for himſelf the 
kingdom of all Numidia.; and 
where-ever be. came, laid 


and plundered both town and coun- 


try; put -life into bis own men, 
and increaſed. more and more thi 
fright the enemy was in. 


um petere. Cæterum, qua pergebat, urbis, agros vaſtate; 
prædas agere ; ſuis animum, hoſtibus terrorem 


XXIV. Acherbal, ubi 
intelligit eo proceſſum, 
uti regnum aut reliquen- 
dum eſſet, aut armis reti- 
nendum, neceſſario copi- 
as parat, & Jugurthe 
obvius procedit. Interim, 


haud longe a mari prope 


Cirtam oppidum, utriuſ- 
/ % conſedit exercitus; 

, quia diet extremum 
erat, prælium non incep- 
tum. Sed, ubi plerumque 


XXIV. Atherbal finding. mat- 
ters were come to ſuch a paſs, that 
he muſt either quit his kingdom, or 
keep it 7 farce of arms, was nt- 
ceſſitated to raiſe troops, and mardh 
againſt Fugurtba. In the mean 
time, both armies encamped. nit 
far from the ſea, nigh the town 
of Cirta; and becauſe the day wa 
almoſt: ſpent, they did not engagt 
in battle. But when the night wa 
almoſt over, about twilight, tht 
ſoldiers of Fugurtha bad the fig. 


noctis proceſſit, obſcura, nal given them, and made and} 


etiam tum lumine, mili- 
tes Jugurthini, ſigno da- 
to, caſtra hoſtium inva- 
dunt; ſemiſomnos par- 
tim, alios arma ſumentis 
fugant funduntque. A- 
therbal cum paucis equi- 


were taking 10 
bal, with a few horſe, made hs 
e Ciria; and had there not 
een a good number of 3 
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tidus Clones \profugit 3 

ni multitudo togato- 
SG que Numi- 
das inſequentis mœnibus 


prohibuit, uno die inter 


duos reges ccptum atque 
tratum foret bellum. 
tur Jugurtha oppidum 
circumfedit ; vineis, tur- 
ribuſque, & machinis 
omnium genetum expug - 
nare aggreditur; maxume 
ſeſtinans tempus legato- 
rum antecapere, an- 
te prelium — aa Ro- 
mam ab Atherbale miſſos 
audiverat. Sed, poſtquam 
ſenatus de bello eorum 
accepit, tres adoleſcentes 
in Africam legantur, qui 
ambos reges adeant; 8. 
P. Q. R. verbis nuncient, 
velle & cenſere eos ab ar- 
mis diſcedere ; de contro- 
ver ii ſuis, jure potius 
quam belle diſceptare Ita 
feque illi ſgue dignum eſſe. 
XXV. Legati Africam 
maturantes veniunt; eo 
= quod Romæ, dum 
ciſci parant, de prœ- 


facto, & oppugnatione 


irtæ audiebatur. Sed is 


Quorum Jugurtha ac- 
rap oratione reſpondit ; 

neque majus quid- 
guam, neque carius aucto- 
ritate ſenati eſſe ; ab ado- 
leſeentia ſua ita je eniſum, 
at ab optumo quogque pro- 
baretur, Virtute, non 


totun, who 4 + 
ans, in it of him, from the 
walls, Go nor CE tio 
Kings had been begun and ended 
in one day, Upon this, Fugurtha 
laid cloſe fiege to the town, and 
endeavours by means ! vineæ, 
towers, and engines of all ſorts, 
to take it; making all the haſte 
he could to be beforehand with 


the deputies he heard had been ſent 


to Rome by Atherbal, before the 
battle. But after the Senate were 
informed of this war, three young 
gentlemen were diſpatched by them 
into Africa, with orders to apply 
to both Kings, and acquaint them, 
That it was the pleaſure of the 
Senate and people of Rome, they 
ſhould both be quiet, and decide 
their diſputes in the way of rea- 
ſon, and not of war, as what 
would be more for the honour of 
the Romans, and themſelves too. 


XXV. The deputies make all 
poſſible haſte into Africa, and the 
rather, becauſe whilſt they were 
preparing for their journey, news 
arrived in Rome of the battle, 
and the ſiege of Cirta; but ſuch 
tao as leſſened very much the odi- 
oufneſs of the fatts, Fugurtha, 
upon hearing the deputies, replied, 
That he was ready to pay the 
utmoſt deference to the authority 
of the Senate; he had endeavour- 


ed from his youth to behave in 


ſuch a manner, as to gain the ap- 
robation of the beſt of men, and 
d recommended himſelf to the 
favour of that great man P. Sci- 
Qz dem 


ed the Numidi- © 


— —— 
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dem artis a Micipſa, non 
penuria liberorum, in reg- 
num adoptatum eſſe. Cær 
rerum, quo plura bene 
atque ſtrenue feciſſet, eo 
animum ſuum injariam 
minus tolerare. Ather- 
balem dolis vite ſug in- 
ſidiatum; quod ubi com- 
periſſet, ſceleri obvium 
1% e. Populum Romanum 
negue rettze, neque pro 
bono fatlurum, ſi ao jure 
gentium ſeſe prohibuerit, 
Poſtremo, de omnibus re- 
bus legatos Romam brevi 
miſſurum. Ita utrique 
digrediuntur. Atherbalis 
appellandi copia non fuit. 
Jugurtha, ubi eos Africa 
deceſſiſſe ratus eſt, neque 
propter loci naturam Cir- 
tam armis expug nare po- 
teſt, vallo atque foſſa 
mania circumdat; turris 
extruit, eaſque præſidiis 
firmat; præterea dies 


noctiſque, aut per vim, 


aut dolis tentare; deſen- 
ſoribus mœnium premia 


modo, modo formidinem 


oſtentare; ſuos hortando 
ad virtutem erigere ; 
-prorſus intentus cuncta 
parare. Atherbal ubi in- 
telligit omnis fortunas 
ſuas in extremo ſitas, ho- 
ſtem infeſtum, auxilii 
ſpem nullam, penuria re- 
rum neceſſariarum bel- 
lum trahi non poſſe; ex 


lis, qui una Cirtam pro- 
tugerant, duos maxume 


impigros delegit; eos, 


3 


—. — — — — — 


pio, by his virtue, not wickedneſs, 


e had likewiſe been adopted by 
Micipſa, to ſucceed in his king- 
dom, for the ſame good qualities, 
and not for want of ſons. But 
the better he had behaved, the 


more he reſented any abuſe. That 


Atherbal had form'd a plot againſt 
his liſe, upon the diſcovery of 
which, he had endeavoured to pre- 
vent him. That the Roman peo- 
ple would not do well, or deal 
fairly by him, if they debarred him 
from the common right of ' nati- 
ons. Finally, he told them, lie 
would ſhortly ſend deputies to 
Rome about all matters. Aſter 
this anſwer, they parted. The 
Roman deputies could not get into 
the town to ſpeak to Atherbal, 
When Tugurtha thought they were 
departed from Africa, finding it 
1mpoſſible to take Cirta by aſſault, 
becauſe of the natural ſtrengtb of 
the place, he blocks it up cloſely on 
all fides with a rampart and 4 
ditch; builds towers, and fills them 
with armed men ; and beſides, 
makes frequent attempts upon it 
by day and by night, in the way of 
open force, or firatagem ; plying 


the beſieged one while with promi- 


ſes, aud another while with 
threats; and at the ſame time 
animating his own men ta do their 
utmoſt. In fhort, he puſhed the 


buſineſs with all. poſſible applicati- 


on and eagerneſs. Atherbal find- 


ing m—_ reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, his 


enemy bent upon bis 
deſtruction, no hopes of aſſiſtance, 
and that the war could not be con- 


| tinued for want of neceſſaries , 


chuſes from amongſt thoſe that had 
; multa 
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multa pollicendo ac miſe- 
tando caſum ſuum, con- 
firmat, uti per hoſtium 
munitiones noctu ad 
roxumum mare, dein 
— pergerent. Nu- 
mide paucis diebus juſſa 
efficiunt. Litteræ Ather- 
balis in ſenatu recitatz, 
quarum ſententia hc 
fuit. 
XXVI. ow mea cul- 
pe ad vos oratum 
eG. ſed vis Ju- 
gurthæ 22 quem 
tanta lubido me extin- 
guendi invaſit, uti neque 
vos neque deos immortalis 
in animo habeat ; ſangui- 
nem meum, quam omnia, 
malit. Itague quintum 
jam — — & ami- 
rus populi Romani armis 
obſeſſus teneor ; negue mihi 
Micipſæ patris mei bene- 
ficta, neque veſtra decreta 
auxiliantur. Ferro an 
fame acrius urgear, in- 
certus ſum. Plura de 
Fugurtha ſcribere dehor- 
tatur me fortuna mea, 
Etiam antea expertus/um, 
parum fidei miſeris eſſe. 
Nifi tamen intelligo il- 
lam, ſupra quam ego ſum, 
petere ; neque ſimul ami- 
citiam veſtram & reg- 
num meum ſperare; u- 
trum gravius exiſtumet, 
nemini occultum eft. Nam 
initio accidit Hiempſalem 


fratrem meum ; deinde 


Patria regno me expulit. 
u Jane fueriut noſtræ 


eſcaped along with him to Cirta, 
two of the moſt active; and by 
large promiſes, and lamenting his 
condition, prevails with them to 
get through the enemies lines in 
the night-time down to the ſea, 
and from thence to go to Rome. 
The Numidians execute their or- 
ders in a few days. Atherbal's let- 
ter was read in the Senate, which 
was to the following effect. 
XXVI. Tis no fault of mine, 
Huſtrious Fathers, that I trouble 


you with ſuch frequent meſlages ; 
but I am obliged to it by the vio- 


lence of Jugurtha, who is ſo mad- 
ly bent upon my deſtruction, that 
he has no regard to you, or the 
immortal Gods; but had rather 
have my blood, than all things in 
the world beſides. And therefore 


1, an ally and friend of the Roman 


people, have been cloſely beſieged 
for five months together; whilſt 
neither the ſervices of my father 
Micipſa, nor your decrees, avail at 
all to my relief. I am unable to 
tell you, whether I am more di- 
ſtreſled by ſword, or by famine. 
My circumſtances diſcourage me 
from enlarging in my complaints 


againſt Jugurtha. I have found by 


experience, the unfortunate have 
but little credit. But however, 
I am ſenſible, he has ſomething in 
view beyond my deſtruction, and 
never expects to enjoy your friend» 
ſhip and my kingdom together. 
Which of the two he is moſt am- 
bitiouſly fond of, can be no ſecret 
to any body. For he firſt of all 
murdered my brother H iempſal, and 
then forced me from my father's 
kingdom. Let thoſe be acts of in- 
inj u- 
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injuriæ; nihil ad vos. 

erum nunc regnum ve- 
trum armis tenet; me, 
quem vos imperatorem 
Numidis poſuiſtis, clau- 
ſum obſidet; legatorum 
. verba guanti fecerit, 
pericula mea declarant, 

uid eft religuum, niſi 
vis veſira, qua movert 
poſſit? Nam ego quidem 
vellem, & hac que ſcri- 
bo, & illa que antea in 
ſenatu queſius ſum, vana 
forent potius, quam miſe- 
ria mea fidem verbis fa- 
ceret, Sed quoniam eo 
natus ſum, ut Fugurthe 


ſcelerum oftentui em; 


non jam mortem neque 
erumnas, tantummodo 
inimici imperium, & cru- 
ciatus corporis deprecor. 
Regno Numidia , quod 
veſtrum eſt, uti lubet, con- 
ſulite; me ex manibus 
zmpiis eripite, per maje- 
flatem imperii, per ami- 
citiæ fidem, ſi ulla apud 
vos memoria remanet avi 
mei Ma ſi ni ſſæ. 
XXVII. His litteris 
recitatis, fuere qui exer- 
citum in Africam mit- 
tendum cenſerent, & 
quam primum Atherbali 
ſubveniundum; de Ju- 
gurtha interim uti conſu- 
leretur, quoniam legatis 
non paruiſſet. Sed ab 
iiſdem illis regis: fautori- 
bus ſumma ope eniſum, 
ne tale decretum fieret. 
Ita bonym publicum, ut 


juſtice to us, which no ways affect 
you. Yet now he keeps, by force 
of arms, a kingdom that is yours, 
and beſieges me, whom you ap- 
pointed King of the Numidians; 


then too how much he minded the 


remonſtrances of your deputies, 
wy danger ſufficiently ſhews. 

hat remains therefore to move 
him, but force on your part ? 


For I could wiſh, that what I 


now write, and what I before 
complained of to you, had no- 
thing of truth in it, rather than 
that my miſery ſhould gain credit 
to what I ſay. But ſince I was 
born to manifeſt to the work, in 
my perſon, the villainies of Ju- 
gurtha, I beg not a delivery from 


death or miſery, but the hands of 


Jugurtha, and the cruel torture I 
muſt expect from him. Diſpoſe 
of the kingdom of Numidia,which 
is yours, as you pleaſe. But I be- 
ſeech you by the majeſty of your 
mighty power, and the * 
our alliance, deliver me from thoſe 
impious hands, if you have any 
reſpect for the memory of my 
grandfather Maſiniſſa. 


XXVII. After the reading of 
this letter, ſome were for ſending 
an army over into Africa, and re- 
lieving Atherbal forthwith ; and 
conſidering, in the mean-while, in 
what way te proceed againſt Fu- 
gurtha, for ſlighting their me{jage 
to ** 1 mo pos ny 
oppoſed by ſuch as bad before fa- 
— 2 cauſe of Fugurtha. 
Thus was the publick good, as it 
commonly falls out, baffled by pri- 
vate intereſt, However, ſome - 
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in pleriſque negotiis ſolet, 


'vata gratia devictum. 
Logzntue tamen in Afri- 
cam majores natu nobi- 
ks, amplis honoribus ufi, 
in queis fuit M. Scaurus, 
de quo ſupra memoravi- 


ſenati princeps. Hi, quod 
in invidia res erat, ſi mul 
& a Numidis obſecrati, 
triduo navim adicendere ; 
dein brevi Uticam adpul- 
fi litteras ad Jugurtham 
mittunt, quam ocy//ume 
ad provinciam accedat ; 
ſe ad eum ab ſenatu miſ- 
fos. Ille ubi accepit ho- 
mines claros, quorum 
auctoritatem Romæ pol- 
lere audiverat, contra in- 
ceptum ſuum veniſſe; 
primo commotus metu 
atque lubidine divorſus 
agitabatur. Timebat iram 
ſenati, ni paruiſſet lega- 
tis; porro animus cupi- 
dine cæcus ad incptum 
fcelus rapiebat. Vicit ta- 
men in avido ingenio 
pravum conſilium. Igi- 
tur, exercitu circumdato, 
ſumma vi Cirtam irrum- 
pere nititur; maxume 
ſperans, diducta manu 
boſtium, aut vi aut dolis 
ſeſe caſum victoriæ in- 
venturum. Quod ubi 
ſecus procedit, neque, 
quod intenderat, efficere 
— uti prius, quam 
egatos conveniret, A- 
therbalis potiretur; ne 
amplius morando Scau- 


mus, conſularis, & tum 


feare 
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derly noblemen , that had run 
through the great offices of ſtate, 
are diſpatched over into Africa ; 
amongſt whom was MH. Scaurus 
mentioned above, a 1 gen- 
tleman, and then at the head of the 
Senate. Theſe gentlemen, as there 
was a. general outcry againſt Un 
gurtha's behaviour, and the Nu. 
midians vehemently preſſed them 
for diſpatch, went aboard a ſhip in 
three days time, and arriving ſoon 
after at Utica, ſend a letter to 
ugurtha, with orders to repair 
hwith to them in the province; 
for that they had a meſſage to him 
from the Senate. Upon find- 
ing that perſons of high rank, and 
of very great ſway at Rome, as 
e had been informed, were come 
to oppoſe his deſigns, he was much 
ſhocked, and diftrafted betwixt 
fear and a paſſionate deſire ta car- 
ry his ow againſt Atherbal. He 
the Senate's reſentment, if 
he did nat obey the commiſſioners ; 
and then again, his mind blinded 
with ambition, hurried him on to 
the completion of his wicked enter- 
prize. The worſe of the two things 
propoſed to his choice, at laſt 
wrought upon his ambitious ſoul. 
Wherefore drawing his army quite 
round the place, he uſes his utmoſt 
efforts to break into Cirta; being 
in great hopes, that by thus di- 
viding the force of the enemy, he 
might hit upon ſome lucky chance 
for ſucceſs, either by force or cun- 
ning. But miſcarrying in his de- 
ſign of getting Atherbal into his 
hands, before he attended the -_ 
miſſioners, for fear of provokin 
_— wham he much 1 


rum 


z 
8 
** 
t 
9 


rum, quem plurimum 
metuebat, incenderet, 
cum paucis equitibus in 
provinciam venit. Ac 
tametſi ſenati verbis mi- 
næ graves nunciabantur, 
quod ab oppugnatione 


non deſiſteret; multa 


tamen oratione con- 
ſumpta, legati fruſtra 
diſceflere. 
XXVIII. Ea poſt- 
am Cirtz audita ſunt, 
talict, quorum virtute 
mceenia defenſabantur , 
confiſi, deditione facta, 
propter magnitudinem 
populi Romani inviolatos 
ſeſe fore, Atherbali ſua- 
dent, uti Ir oppi- 
dum Jugurthæ tradat; 
tantum ab eo vitam pa- 
ciſcatur; de cæteris ſena- 


tui curæ fore. At ille, 


tametſi omnia potiora 


fide Jugurthe rebatur, 


tamen, quia penes eoſ- 
dem, ſi advorſaretur, co- 
gendi poteſtas erat, ita, 
uti cenſuerant Italici, de- 
ditionem fecit. Igitur 
Jugurtha in primis A- 
therbalem excruciatum 
necat; dein omnis puberes 
Numidas atque negotia- 
tores promiſcue, uti quiſ- 


que armatus obvius fue- 


rat, interfecit. 

XXIX. Quod poſt- 
quam Romæ cognitum 
eſt, & res in ſenatu agi- 
tari cœpta; iidem illi 
miniſtri regis, interpel- 


lando, ac ſæpe gratia, 
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by his delay, he came, attended 
with a few horſe, into the pro- 
vince. And tho they did, in the 
name of the Senate, threaten bim 


very ſeverely, for not raiſing the 
ſiege, yet after a deal of wrangle 
upon on gas the commiſſioners 
eparted, without being able to 
move him in the leaſt, | 


XXVII. When the news of 


this was brought to Cirta, the Ita- 
lians, by whom the town had been 


defended, ſuppoſing, in caſe of a 


ſurrender, that they, upon account 


of the Roman grandeur, ſhould 


come to no damage, adviſe Ather- 
bal to deliver up himſelf and the 


town to Fugurtha, articling for 
life only; fince other matters 
the Senate would take care of. 
But, tho” he abhorred above all 
things the thoughts of truſting 
eee yet my e — was in 
their power, if he refuſed, to force 
him to a len, Se 1% fue 
render, as the Italians adviſed 
bim. I bereupon Fugurtha, in 
the firſt place, puts Atherbal ta 
death with torture; and then put 
all the Numidians of age, and the 
merchants too, that appeared in 
arms, without diſtinction, to the 


ſword, 


XXIX. As ſaon as this was 
known at Rome, and the matter 
begun to be debated in the Senate, 
the ſame penſioners to the King, 
by obſtrufting proceedings, and 
ſpinning cut the buſineſs, by their 

inter- 
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interdum jurgiis trahendo 
tempus, atrocitatem fac- 
ti leniebant. Ac ni C. 
Memmius, tribunus ple- 
bis defignatus, vir acer & 
infeſtus potentiæ nobilita- 
tis, populum Romanum 
edocuiſſet, id agi, uti per 
paucos factioſos Fugurthe 
ſcelus condonaretur, pro- 
fecto omnis invidia, pro- 
latandis conſultationibus, 
dilapſa foret. Tanta vis 
gratiæ atque pecuniæ re- 
gis erat. Sed ubi ſenatus 
delicti conſcientia popu- 
lum timet; lege Sempro- 
nia provinciæ futuris 
conſulibus Numidia atque 
Italia decretæ; conſules 
declarati P. Scipio Naſica, 
L. Beſtia Calpurnius; 
Calpurnio Numidia, Sci- 
pioni Italia obvenit. Dein 
exercitus, qui in Africam 
portaretur, ſcribitur ; 
ſtipendium, aliaque, quæ 
bello uſui forent, decet- 
mmntur. 

XXX. At Jugurtha, 


contra ſpem nuncio ac- /e 


cepto, quippe cui, Rome 
omnia venire, in animo 
heſerat, filium & cum 
eo duos familiaris ad ſe- 
natum legatos mittit ; 
uſque, ut illis, quos Hi- 
empſale interfecto miſe- 
rat, præcipit, omnis mor- 
talis pecunia aggredian- 
tur. Qui poſtquam Ro- 
mam adventabant, ſena- 
tus a Beſtia conſultus eſt, 
Placeretne legatos Tu- 


intereſt in the members, and 
wrangling together, endeavoured 
to leſſen the odiouſneſi of the fact. 
And had not C. Memmius, Tri- 
bune of the commons elect, a briſe 
man, and an avowed enemy to the 
power of the nobility, informed the 
Roman people, that the deſign was 
to ſcreen Jugurtha from the pu- 
niſhment due to his wickedneſs, by 
the means of a few leading men, 
all the odium of the thing, by the 
dilatory proceedings of the Senate, 
would have vaniſhed. Such weight 
had the King's intereſt and money 
together among/t them. But when 
the Senate, from à ſenſe of their 
own guilt, begun to be apprehenſive 
of the people's reſentment, a bill 
was preferred to the people, and 
paſſed, whereby the provinces ap- 
pointed for the ſucceeding Conſuls, 
were Numidia and Italy; P. Scipio 
Naſica, and L. Beſtia Calpurnius, 
were made Conſuls; and Numidia 
fell to Calpurnius, and Italy to Sci- 
pio. Then an army was levied for 
Africa, money, and other things 
neceſſary for the war, voted. 
XXX. But Fugurtha, ſurpri- 
d at the news of this, as tho 
had been full of a 8 that 
all things were to be had for money 
at Rome, diſpatches away his ſon, 
and twa ambaſſadors with him, to 
the Senate, and orders them, as be 
had before done thoſe he ſent after 
the murder of Hiemp/al, to bribe 
all about them, wherever they 
came. After their arrival at 
Rome, the Senate was conſulted by 
Beſtia, to know their pleaſure, 
Whether the ambaſladors of Ju- 

urtha ſhould be admitted into the 
5 he | gurtha 


| 
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gurthæ recipi mænibus; 
tique decrevere, ni reg- 
num ipſumgque deditum 
veniſſent, ut in diebus 
proxumis decem Italia 
decederent, Conſul Nu- 
midis ex ſenati decreto 
nunciari jubet. Ita in- 
fectis rebus illi domum 
diſcedunt. Interim Cal- 
purnius, parato exercitu, 

t ſibi homines nobilis, 
factioſos, quorum aucto- 
ritate, quæ deliquiſſet, 
munita fore ſperabat; in 
queis fuit Scaurus, cujus 
de natura & habitu ſupra 
memoravimus. Nam in 
conſule noſtro multæ bo- 
næque artes animi & cor- 
poris erant; quas omnis 
avaritia præpediebat. Pa- 


tiens laborum, acri inge- 
fight, and well verſed in the buji- 


nio, ſatis providens, belli 
haud ignarus, firmiſſumus 
contra pericula & inſidias. 
Sed legiones per Italiam 
Rhegium, atque inde Si- 
ciliam, porro ex Sicilia in 
Africam tranſvectæ. Igi- 
tur Calpurnius, initio 
paratis commeatibus, a- 
criter Numidiam ingreſ- 
ſus eſt; multoſque mor- 
talis & urbis aliquot pug- 
nando 5 

XXXI. Sed ubi Ju- 
gurtha per legatos pecunia 


tentare, bellique, quod 


adminiſtrabat, aſperita- 
tem oſtendere ccepit 
animus æger avaritia fa- 
cile converſus eſt. Cæ- 
terum ſocius & adminiſter 


? 


. paſs unpuniſbe 


Prize, 
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city, or no. And the Senate vo- 


ted thereupon, That unleſs they 


were come to ſurrender both Ju- 
urtha and his kingdom, they 
ould be-gone out of Italy in ten 
days time. 
the Senate, the Conſul ſignified to 
the Numidians; and actordingly 
they went home, without doing any 
thing. In the mean time, Calpur- 
nius having raiſed an army, chuſes 
for his lieutenant-generals, noble- 
men of the greateſt intereſt ; by the 
authority of whom, he hoped, the 
crimes he: 5 to commit, might 
Among ſt theſe was 

Staurus, whoſe charadter I have 
given above. For our Conſul had 
many excellent gualities, both of 
body and mind, the exerciſewhere- 
of was much obſtructed by his co- 
wvetouſneſs. He was hardy, of 
ſprewd parts, a man of great fort- 


neſs of war, and much upon bis 
guard againſt all danger and ſur- 

The legions were-led thro 
Italy to Rhegium, from then 
carried over to Sicily, and from bi- 


cily to Africa. Where Calpurnius 


providing his army, in \the firſt 
place, with all neceſſaries, very 
briſtly enter'd Numidia,took abun- 
dance of priſoners, and ſeueral di- 
ties ſword in hand, 


XXXI. But after Fugurths 
begun by his meſſengers to lay the 
money-bait-in bis way, and to mal. 
him ay * of the difficulty of the 
war, his mind, overrun-with the 
diſtemper of covetouſneſs, begun 10 
faulter. Scaurus he made his part- 
ner and gfſiſtant in all his me- 

Omni 


Which, by order of 
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omnium conſiliorum aſ- 
ſumitur Scaurus; qui ta- 
metſi a principio, pleriſ- 
que ex factione ejus cor- 
ruptis, acerrume regem 
impugnaverat; tamen, 
magnitudine cunie , 
a bono honeſtoque in 

yum abſtractus eſt. 

Jugurtha primum 
tantummodo belli mo- 
ram redimebat, exiſtu- 
mans ſeſe aliquid interim 
Romz pretio aut gratia 
effecturum. Poſtea vero, 
quam participem negotii 
Scaurum accepit, in 
maxumam ſpem adduc- 
tus recuperandæ pacis, 
ſtatuit cum eis de omni- 
bus pactionibus præſens 
agere, Cæterum interea 
dei cauſſa mittitur a 
conſule Sextius quæſtor 
in oppidum Jugurthæ 
Vaccam; cujus rei ſpeci- 
es erat acceptio frumenti, 
quod Calpurnius palam 
legatis imperaverat; quo- 
niam deditionis mora in- 
duciæ agitabantur. Igitur 
rex, wt conſtituerat, in 
caſtra venit; ac pauca 
præſenti concilio locutus 
de invidia facti ſui, atque 
ut in deditionem accipe- 
retur, reliqua cum Beſtia 
&Scauro ſecreta tranſigit; 
dein poſtero die, quaſi per 
faturam ſententiis exqui- 
tis, in deditionem accipi- 
tur. Sed, uti pro con- 
cilio imperatum erat, ele- 
phanti xxx. pecus atque 


ſures; who tho at uf when 
meſ of his party had been corrupt- 
ea, be had violently oppoſed the 


King; yet was he at laſt driven, 


by the dint of hard bribery, from 
his integrity, to patronize the 
wickedneſs l who at 
firſt purchaſed only a ſuſpenſion of 


the war, in hopes to carry his point, 


in the mean time, at Rome, by bri- 


bery or intereſt. But when he ſound 
Scaurus was engaged in his favour, 
in flrong confidence of compaſſing 
a peace, he reſolved to enter into a 
perſonal treaty with them, in re- 
lation to all concerns whatever. 
But in the mean time, Sextius the 
Quæſtor is diſpatched, by way of 
ſecurity, into a town of Fugurtha, 
called Vacca, under pretence of 
receiving corn, which Calpurnius 
had ordered the deputies to provide 
for his army; becauſe there was 
now a truce, in order to Fugur- 
tha's making a ſurrender of him- 
felf. Wherefore the King, accord- 
ing to his appointment, came into 
the camp. And after he had ſpoke 
very briefly, with relation to the 
odium his late conduct had brought 
upon him, in the hearing of a coun- 
cil of war, and __ he might 
be admitted to an honourable ſur- 
render, he treated with Beſtia and 
Scaurus in private about their o- 
ther affairs ; and then the day af- 
ter, the opinion of the council, as 
to divers particulars, being taken 
together, and in a hurry, he is 
admitted to a ſurrender, But, 
agreeably to what had been enjoin- 
ed him, in the preſence of the 
council, thirty elephants, ſome cat- 
He, and abundance of horſes, with 


P 2 equi 
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equi multi, cum parvo 
argenti pondere, quzeſtori 
traduntur. Calpurnius 
Romam ad magiſtratus 
rogandos proficiſcitur. In 
Numidia & exercitu no- 
ſtro pax agitabatur. 

XXXII. Poſtquam res 
in Aſrica geſtas, quoque 
modo actæ forent, fama 
divulgavit; Romæ per 
omnis locos & conventus 


a ſmall quantity of ſilver, are dts 
livered up to the Quæſtor. Cal- 
purnius goes to Rome, to preſide 
in the election of new magiſtrates ; 
whil/t all was now quiet in Numi- 
dia, and our army. 


XXXII. When common fame 
had now divulged the tranſattions 
in Africa, with the manner » 
them, the behaviour of the Conſul 
was the ſubject of much conver- 


de facto conſulis agitari. /ation, in all places and companies 


Apud plebem gravis invi- 
dia; patres ſoliciti erant 
probarentne tantum fla- 
gitium, an decretum con- 
ſulis ſubverterent; parum 
conſtabat. Ac maxume 
eos potentia Scauri, quod 
is auctor & ſocius Beſtiæ 
ferebatur, a vero bonoque 
impediebat. At C. Mem- 
mius, cujus de libertate 
ingenii, & odio potentiæ 
nobilitatis ſupra diximus, 
inter dubitationem & 
moras ſenati, concionibus 
populum ad vindicandum 
hortari, monere, ne rem- 
publicam, ne libertatem 
ſuam deſererent ; multa 
ſuperba, & crudelia faci- 
nora nobilitatis oſtende- 
re; prorſus intentus omni 
modo plebis animum ac- 
cendebat. Sed, quoniam 
ea tempeſtate Romæ 
Memmii facundia clara 
pollenſque fuit, decere 
exiſtumavi unam ex tam 
multis orationem ejus 
perſcribere; ac potiſſu- 
mum ea dicam, quæ in 


at Rome. The commons were hugely 
incenſed at the buſineſs ; and the 
Senate in great perplexity. They 
knew not whether they ſhould ra- 
tify ſo vile a piece of conduct, or 
make void all that had been reſol- 
ved on by the Conſul. What chiefly 
diverted them from the purſuit of 
right and juſlice in the py Was 
the power of Scaurus, who was 


ſaid to have encouraged and ſup- 


ported Beſtia in the deſign. But 
C. Memmius, concerning whoſe 
boldneſs, and e to the nobility, 
we have ſpoke above, during the 
doubts and delays of the Senate, 
did, by ſeveral harangues, exhort 
the people to puniſh the miſbehavi- 
our of the Conſul, and admoniſbed 
them not to deſert the _ of 
the publick, and their own liberty. 
He gave many inſtances of the in- 


ſolent and cruel behaviour of the 


nobility; and did, with the utmoſt 
application, endeavour to ſpirit up 
the commens againſt them, And, 
becauſe at that time he bore 4a 
mighty character at Rome for elo- 
guence, I have thought it would 
not be amiſs, to preſent the reader 
with one of the many ſpeeches be 

conv 
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concione, poſt reditum 
Beſtiæ, hujuſcemodi ver- 
bis diſſeruit. 


XXXIII. Multa me 
dehortantur a vobis, Qui- 
rites, ni ſtudium reipub- 
lice omnia ſuperet; opes 
factionis, veſira patien- 
tia, jus nullum; ac max- 
ume, quod innocentiæ plus 
periculi, quam honoris, 
et. Nam illa quidem 
piget dicere, his annis 
xv. quam ludibrio fueri- 
tis ſuperbiæ paucorum ; 
quam fœde, quamgque in- 
ulti perierint veſtri de- 
fenſores ; uti vobis animus 
ab ignavia atque ſocordia 
wrruptus fit 3 qui ne 
nunc quidem obnoxiis ini- 
mitis, exſurgitis; atque 
etiam nunc timetis eos, 
quibus vos decet terrori 
eſſe. Sed quamquam bac 
talia ſunt ; tamen obviam 
ire factionis potentiæ a- 
nimus ſubigit. Certe ego 
libertatem, que mihi a 
parente meo tradita eff, 
experiar; verum id fru- 
fira, an ob rem faciam, 
in veſtra manu ſitum eſt, 
Nuirites. 


XXXIV. Negue ego 
vos hortor, quod ſæpe ma- 
Jores veſtri fecere, uti 
contra injurias armati 
eatts, Nihil vi, nibil 
ſeceſſione opus eſt. Neceſſe 


et, ſuomet ipſi more præ- 


made on this occaſion; that I mean, 
which he made in an aſſembly of 
the people, after the return of 
Beſtia, in the following words. 
XXXIII. Many things would 
diſcourage me from applying to 
you, as I now do, gentlemen, did 
not a regard for the good of the 
publick preyail with me above all 
other confiderations. The things 
I mean, are, the power of the 
faction of the nobles, your tame 
ſubmiſhon, and want of authori- 
ty; and above all, that innocency 
is now attended with more'danger, 
than honour, For it is really irk- 
ſome to me to remind you, how 
inſolently you have been treated by 
ſome great men for theſe fifteen 
years laſt, and how baſely the pa- 
trons of your cauſe were taken off, 
without the leaſt puniſhment in- 
flicted upon thoſe that were guilty 
of it; as alſo what a mean daſtard- 
ly ſpirit you ſhew, who ſtir not in 
your own defence, even now when 
your enemies are at your mercy ; 
and are afraid of thoſe, to whom 
you ought to be a terrour. But tho” 
matters be thus, yet I am determi- 
ned to make a ſtand againſt the 
power of the faction. I will try at 
leaſt, the liberty that has been left 
me by my father; but whether 
that my endeavour ſhall be attend- 
ed with ſucceſs, or not, muſt de- 
pend entirely upon you, gentlemen. 
XXXIV. Vet do I not adviſe 
you to what your forefathers often 
did, that is, to do yourſelves ju- 
ſtice by force of arms. No, there 
is no Occaſion for violence, or 
leaving the town.” They muſt 


needs be ruined by their own way 
cipi- 
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ö Occiſa Ti. 
rraccho, quem: regnum 
purars ajebant, in pla- 
bem Romanam guæſtiones 
graves habit ſunt. Paſt 
C. Grarchi & M. Fulvit 


cradem, item ordinis ve- 


ſtri multi mortales in car- 


cere-necati ſunt. Utrii- 
2 cladis non leu, verum 
abido eorum ſi nem fecit. 
Sed ſane fuerit regni pu- 
ratio, lebt jura ſua re- 
fittuere. Guidguid ine 
ſanguine civium uldiſci 
nequitur, jure fattum ſit. 
Superioribus annis taciti 
indignabamiui ararium 
expilari; rages & populos 
liberos paucis nobilibus 
vettigal pendere; penes 
eoſdem & ſummam glori- 
am, & maxiumas divitias 
elfe. Tamen hæc talia fa- 
cinora impune ſuſſcepi ſſæ, 
parum habuere ; itague 
poſtremo lages, majeſtas 
veſira, divina & humana 
omnia hoſitbus tradita 
ſunt, Negue eos, qui ea 
fecere, 2” aut pœni- 
tet; ſed incedunt per ara 
deſtra mag niſi u, ſacerda- 
ta, & conſulatus, pars 
triumphes ſuos oftentan- 
tes; perinde guaſi ea ho- 
nori, non prada, habe 
ant. Servi ære parati 
injuſta imperig domi no- 
rum non perferunt; vos, 
Quirites, imperio nati, 
guν,jq animo ſervitutem 
taleratts? At qui ſunt 
bi, qui rem publicam oc- 


of proceeding. After Tiberius 
Gracchus was: flain, whom. 
charged with a deſign upon the ſo- 
vereignty, there was terrible exe- 
cution done upon the commons of 
Rome. After the murder of C. 
Gracchus and M. Fulvius, a great 
many perſons of your rank were 
put to death in priſon. Nor was 
an end put to thaſe violent pro- 
ceedings by law ; but the humour 
only of thoſe that were guilty 
thereof. But let the attempt to 
roſtore the commons to their right 
paſs for a deſign to ſeize the go- 
vernment. Let whatever cannot 
be puniſhed without ſhedding the 
blood of our fellow- citizens, bs 
warrantably ſo done. For ſome 
years paſt, tho* you. ſaid nothing, 
yet you were full of indignation, 
to. ſee the treaſury. robbed, Kings 
and free nations pay taxes to a feu 
of the nobility, who lived in the 
greateſt height of glory and plen- 
ty. Nor did it ſuffice them to go 
unpuniſhed for ſuch ſtrange con- 
duct ; and therefore at laſt your 
laws, majeſty, and all things di- 
vine and human, were betrayed 
into the hands of your enemies. 
Nor are the perſons guilty: of this 
treaſon, aſhamed of, or ſorry for 
it; but ſtrut in the moſt ſtately 
manner before your eyes, priding 
themſelves in their ſacred dignities, 
conſulſhips, and triumphs, as if 
they valued them only for the ho- 
nour ariſing from them, and not 
for the convenience they thereby 
had of robbing the publick. Slaves 
bought with money, refuſe to ſub- 
mit to the unreaſonable inſolence 
of their maſters z and do you, - 
Fupar 


— 
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euþavere ? Homines ſce- 
leratiſſumi, cruentis ma- 
nibus, immani avaritia, 
nocentiſſumi, idemque ſu- 
perbilſumi; quibus ſi des, 
decus, pietas, poſtremo 
boneſla atque inhoneſta 
omnia guæſtui ſunt, Pars 
gorum occidiſſe tribunos 
plebis, alii quæſtionss in- 
juſtas, plerigue cadem in 
vos fociſſe, pro munimen- 
to habent. Ita, quam 
guiſue peſſume fecit, tam 


maxume tutus eſt. Ade- 


tum @ ſcelere ſuo ad igna- 
biam veſtram tranſtule- 
re; quos omnis cadem cu- 
pere, eadem odiſſe, eadem 
metuere in unum coegit, 
Sed her inter bonos ami- 
eitia, inter males fattio 


tlemen, who were born to domi- 
nion, endure to be enſlaved with 
patience? But who are theſe that 
have got the management of af- 
fairs into their hands? The moſt 
wicked, bloody, avaricious, per- 
nicious, infolent wretches, who 
_ faith, honour, piety, and, 
in ſhort, .every thing honourable, 
or otherwiſe, to market. Some 
have ſecured themſelves. by mur- 
2 your Tribunes, others by 
unjuſt proſecutions, and others. a- 
gain by the murder of many a- 
So yourſelves. And thus the 
worſe any man behaves himſelf, the 
ſafer he is. And inſtead of their 
fearing you, leſt you ſhould puniſh 
them for their wickedneſs, you are 
ſo baſe-ſpirited, as to be afraid of 
them; who are united amongſt 
themſelves by the conformity of 
their diſpoſitions, as all coveting, 


et. 
hating, and fearing the ſame things. And this union amongit 
good men is friendſhip, but amongſt the wicked, faction. 


XXXV. Quod ſi vos 
tam libertatis curam ha- 
beretis, quam illi ad do- 
minationem accenſi ſunt; 
Profecto negue reſpublica, 
icuti nunc, vaſtaretur ; 
& beneficia veſtra penss 
vtumes, non audaciſſu- 
"mos, forent, Majores 
veftri, parandi juris, & 
Rajeſtatis conſtituendæ 
gratia, bis per ſeceſſionem 
armati Auentinum cccu- 
avere. Vos. pro libertate, 


uam ab illis accapiſtis, 


Ronne ſumma ope nitemi- 
ai? atque co vebementi- 
us, quo majus dedecus eſt, 
iParta amitere, quam 


XXXV. But if you had only 
as great a concern for the preſerva- 
tion of your liberty, as they have 
to acquire a deſpotick power over 
you, the publick Would not be ſo 
wretchedly abuſed, and your fa- 
vours would fall upon the beſt,and 
not the moſt audacious, of men. 
Your forefathers twice left the 
town in arms, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the Aventine mount, in 


order to aſſert their right, and e- 


ſtabliſh their authority. And will 
not you exert your utmoſt endea - 
vours in defence of the liberty you 
have received from them ? and 
the more ſo, the more ſhame it is, 
to loſe what has been once got, 
than never to haye acquired it at 

em- 
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omnino non paraviſſe ? 
Dicet aliquis, quid igitur 
cenſes? Vindicandum in 
eos, qui hoſti prodidere 
rempublicam, non manu, 
neque vi ( quod magis 
wos feciſſe, quam illis ac- 
cidiſſe, indignum eſt) 
verum quæſtionibus & in- 
dicio ipſius Fugurthe, 
Qui fr dedititius eſt, pro- 
Fecto juſſis veſtris obedi- 
ens erit; fin ea contem- 
nit; ſcilicet æſtumabitis, 
gualis illa pax aut deditio 
fit, ex qua ad Fugur- 


tham ſcelerum impunitas, 
ad paucos potentis maxu- 


ma divitiæ, in rempubli- 
cam damna atque dedeco- 
ra pervenerint, Niſi forte 
nondum etiam vos domi- 


nationis eorum ſatietas 
tenet; & illa, quam hec 


tempora, magis placent; 
cum regna, provinciæ&, le- 
ges, jura, judicia, bella 
atque paces, poſtremo di- 
vina & humana omnia 
Penes paucos erant; vos 
autem, hoc eſt, populus 
Romanus, inviti ab ho- 


ſtibus, imperatores omni- 


um gentium, ſatis habe- 
batis animam retinere, 


Nam ſervitutem quidem 
quis veſtrum audebat re- 
cuſare? Atque ego, ta- 


met ſi flagitioſiſſumum ex- 
iftumo impune injuriam 


. Accepiſſe ; tamen vos ho- 


minibus ſceleratiſſumis ig- 


noſcere, quoniam cives 
ſunt, æqus animo paterer, 
eſſet. 


all. Some perhaps may aſk, what 


J would have done then? To 


which I anſwer, that I would have 
thoſe puniſhed, who have betray- 
ed the republick to the enemy, yet 
not in the way of violence or 
force; which how much ſoever 
they may have deſerved at your 
hands, yet would be a part un- 
worthy of you to act. No, the 
way I would have you to proceed 
in, is that of a legal proſecution, 
and the evidence of Jugurtha him- 
ſelf. Who, if he has ſurrendered 
in good earneſt, will be obedient 
to your orders. But if he ſlight 
them,you may thereby judge what 
kind of peace and ſubmiſſion that 
is, by virtue whereof Jugurtha 5 
to reap impunity for all his crimes, 
a few great men immenſe riches, 
and the republick nothing but lok 
and diſgrace. Unleſs you are not 
even yet weary of their tyranny, 
and thoſe times pleaſe you belt, 
when kingdoms, the provinces, 
laws, courts, war and peace, and, 
in ſhort, all things whatever, both 
divine and human, were at the dif- 
poſal of a few great men : Whilſt 
you the Roman people, the invin- 
cible Lords of the world, were 
content with life alone. For which 
of you durſt refuſe the yoke? And 
yet, tho” I think it highly difho- 
nourable for a man to bear ill u- 
ſage with a tame ſubmiſſion, I 
could be content you ſhould par- 
don thoſe wicked wretches, be- 
cauſe they are your fellow-ciu- 
zens, if your compaſſion to them 
would not end in your own de- 
ſtruction. > ESE : 
ni miſericardia in perniciem cafurs 
1 niſ pared j 


s 
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XXXVI. Nam & 11. 


lis, quantum importuni- 
tatis habent, parum eft 
impune male feciſſe, niſi 
deinde faciundi licentia 
eripitur ; & vobis æterna 


ſelicitudo remanebit, cum 


intellegetis, aut ſerviun- 
dum eſſe, aut per manus 
libertatem retinendam. 
Nam fidei quidem aut 
cor diæ que ſpes oft ? 

ominari illi volunt, vos 
libert eſſe ; facere illi in- 
jurias, vas prohibere. 
Poſtremo ſociis veſtris 
veluti hoſtibus, Hoſtibus 
pro ſaciis utuntur. Po- 
ieſtne in tam diuat ſis 
mentibus pax aut amicitia 
Je ? Quare moneo hor- 
torque vos, ne tantum 
ſeelus impunitum dimitta- 
tis, Non peculatus ærarii 
factus eſt ; negue per 
vim ſocits ereptæ pecu- 
fe; gue, quamquam 


gravia ſunt, tamen con- 


ſuetudine jam pro nihilo 
babentur. Haſti acerrumo 
prodita ſenati quctoritas, 
proditum imperium ve- 


Arum; domi militiægue 


reſpublica venalis fuit, 
Yue ME queſita erunt, 
aii vindicatum in noxias, 
qud erit religuum, niſi 
u Illis, quia ea fecere, o- 
ledientes vivamus? Nam 


Impune guælibet facere, 


id eſt r gem eſſe. Negue 
Ze vos, Duirites, Hortor, 
ut jam malitis civis ve- 


Ares perperam, quam rec- 


XXXXVI. But ſo violent is 
their inclination to miſchief, that 
the letting them go unpuniſhed for 
paſt crimes will ayail you nothing, 
unleſs the power of committing 
the like be taken from them for the 
future; and you muſt live in per- 
perpetual anxiety, when you find 
yourſelyes under a neceſſity of be- 
ing ſlayes, or maintaining your li- 
berty by force of arms. For what 
hope is there of preſerving faith 
or concord amongſt us? They 
are defirous to lord it over you at 
pleaſure, you to be free; they ta 
do miſchief, you to hinder it. Fi- 
nally, they uſe your allies as ene- 
mies, your enemies as allies. Can 
there be any peace ar friendſhip in 
minds ſo differently diſpoſed ? 
Wherefore I adviſe and beſeech 
you, not to let ſuch villainy go 


unpuniſnhed. The caſe now before 


you is not that of robbing the 
treaſury, or oppreſling your allies, 
which tho* very grievous things, 
yet are grown fo faſhionable, that 
they paſs for trifles only. The au- 


thority of the Senate, and your 


mighty power, have been betrayed 
to your moſt virulent enemy; and 
the commonwealth ſet to ſale both 
at home and abroad. And unleſs 
ſtrict enquiry. be made into this 
miſconduct, and the guilty be pu- 
niſhed, what will be left for us, 
but to live in a laviſh ſubjection 
to the villains? For to do with 
impunity whatſoever a man plea- 
les, is to be a King. I would not 
hereby be thought to encourage 
you to wiſh your fellow- citizens 
may be rather found guilty, than 
innocent ; but only not to pardon 

| te, 
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te, feciſſe; ſed ne ignoſcen- 
do malis, bonbs perditum 
eatis. Ad hoc, in epublica 
multo præſtat, beneficii, 
quam _—_ cit, immemo- 
rem eſſe. Bonus tantum- 
modo ſegnior fit, ubi ne- 
glegas; at malus impro- 
bior. | 
non ſint, haud ſœpe aux- 
ilii egeas. 


XXXVII. Hæc atque 
aha hujuſcemodi ſæpe 
1 C. * 
pop omano perſua- 
det, uti L. Caffius, qui 
tum prætor erat, ad Ju- 
gurtham mitteretur ; 
eumque, interpofita fide 
publica, Romam duce- 
ret; quo facilius indicio 
regis, Scauri, & reliquo- 


rum, quos pecuniæ captæ / 


arceſſebant, delicta pate- 
fierent. Dum hæc Rome 
geruntur, qui in Numi- 
dia relicti ab Beſtia exer- 
citui præerant, ſecuti 
morem imperatoris ſui, 
plurima & flagitiofiſſuma 
facinora fecere. Fuere, 
qui auro corrupti ele- 
phantos Jugurthæ trade- 
rent; alii perfugas vende- 
rent; pars ex pacatis 
prædas agebant. Tanta 
avaritia in animos eo- 
rum, veluti tabes, inva- 
ſerat. At Caſſus prætor, 

rlata rogatione a C. 

emmio, ac perculſa 
omni nobilitate, ad Ju- 


gurtham proficiſcitur; 


Ad hoc, ſi injuriæ 


frighte 
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ſuch as ſhall really appear guilty, 
to the ruin of the innocent. Befides, 
in the adminiftration of the 
vernment, it 1s better to forget a 
kindneſs done the publick, than an 
offence committed againſt it. The 
good man only becomes leſs inch- 
ned to ſerve his country, if you 
overlook him ; but the wicked be- 
comes ſtill worſe. Beſides, if no 
wickedneſs be acted againſt the 
ſtate, you ſeldom want aſſiſtance. 
XXXVII. By frequently ba- 
ranguing the people in this ſtrain, 
Memmius perfwades them to ſend 
L. Caſſius, at that time Prætor, 
to Fugurtha, to bring him to Rome 
upon the publick faith, in order to 
uſe him as an evidence againſt 
Scaurus, and the reft, who wer 
charged with taking his many, 
Whilft theſe things are doing at 
Rome, they who were left by Be- 
ia with the command of the ar- 
my in Numidia, following the ex- 
ample of their fr were guiliy 
of a great deal of very ſcandalous 
ehaviqur. Some were bribed 10 
return 8 his elephants, 
others to ſell him deſerters, others 
again plunder'd the country that 
was at peace with us. To ſuch a 
degree had covetauſneſs, like the 
plague, infected their minds. But 
Caffrus the Prætor, upon paſſing 
of the bill preferred by Memmits, 
to the great conflernation of all the 
nobility, goes over to Fugurtha, 
and n e him being © ſorely 
J, and from a ſenſe of bis 
guilt looking upon his caſe as deſpe- 
rate, Since he had ſubmitted to 
the Roman people, not to make 
tryal of their power, ie 
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eique timido, & ex con- 
ſcientia diffidenti rebus 
ſuis, perſuadet, guoniam 
ſe populo Romano dedidif- 
ſet, ne vim, guam miſe- 
ricordiam ejus, experiri 


malit, Privatim præterea 


their clemency. Beſides, he pri- 
vately engaged his own faith in 
his behalf, which the other valued 
as much as the public faith tſelf, 
So excellent a character had Caf- 
ius at that time. h | 
fidem ſuam interponit, quam ille 


non minoris, quam publicam, ducebat. Talis ea tempeſtate 


lama de Caſſio erat. 
XXXVIII. Igitur Ju- 
gurtha, contra decus re- 
gium, cultu quam maxu- 
me miſerabili cum Caſſio 
Romam venit. At, tametſi 
in ipſo magna vis animi 
erat, confirmatus ab om- 
nibus, quorum potentia 
aut ſcelere cunCta ea geſ- 
ſerat, quæ ſupra memora- 
vimus, C. Bæbium tribu- 
num plebis magna merce- 
de parat, cujus impuden- 
tia contra jus & injurias 
omnis munitus foret. At 
C. Memmius, advocata 
concione, (quamquam 
regi infeſta plebes erat, & 
in vincula duci jube- 
at, pars, ni ſocios ſcele- 
ris aperiret, more majo- 
rum de boſls ſupplicium 
ſumi) dignitati magis, 
dare motus, & animos 
eorum mollire; poſtremo 
confirmare, fidem pu- 
blicam per ſeſe inviola- 
um fore, Poſt, ubi ſi- 
lentium ccepit, producto 
ugurtha, verba facit; 
Rome Numidieque fa- 
amr ejus memorat, 


ſeelera in patrem fratreſ- 
ſus oſtendit; quibus fx 


XXX VIII. 3 Jugur- 
tha comes along with Caſſius to 
Rome, with a very ſorry equipage, 
much below the dignity of a prince. 
And tho” he had a good heart up- 
on the matter, being encouraged by 
all, by whoſe power and roguery 
he had been ſupported in his wicł- 
ed management, above related 
yet he prevails with C. Bebius, 
Tribune of the commons, by an 
immenſe bribe, to employ all his 
impudence, in order to protect 
him againſt right, and all man- 
ner of ill uſage. But C. Mem- 
mius ſummoning the people tage- 
ther, altho* they were much enra- 
ged againſt the King, and ſome 
were for clapping him in jail, an4 
others for puniſhing him capitally, 
according to the ancient Roman 
uſage, unleſs he difcovered thoſe 
concerned with him in his wick- 
edneſs ; yet Memmius, I ſay, ba- 
ving a regard to what honour re- 
quired, rather than what paſſion 
directed, endeavoured to allay their 
heat, and mollify them ; declaring 
finally, that he however would. 
have no hand in the violation of 
the publick faith. And at laſi, 
when ſilence was obtained, Jug ur- 
tha being brought before the aſ- 


ſembly, he ſpake, and recounted all 
his pranks at Rome, and in Nu- 
2 vanite 
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vantibus, quibuſque mini- 
iris ea egerit, quamquam 
intelligat populus Roma- 
nus, tamen velle mani- 
Feſia magis ex illo habere ; 
ft verum aperiat, in fide 
& clementia populi Ro- 
mani magnam ſpem illi 
fitam ; fin reticeat, non 
faciis ſaluti fore, ſed ſe 
ſuaſque ſpes corrupturum. 
Dein ubi Memmius di- 
cendi finem fecit, & Ju- 
gurtha reſpondere juſſus 
eſt, C. Brebius tribunus 
plebis, quem pecunia cor- 
ruptum ſupra diximus, 
regem tacere jubet. Ac, 
tametſi multitudo, quæ 
in concione aderat, vehe- 
menter accenſa, terrebat 
eum clamore, vultu, ſæpe 
impetu, atque aliis om- 
nibus, quz ira fierĩi amat, 
vicit tamen impudentia. 
Ita populus, ludibrio ha- 
bitus, ex concione diſce- 


dit. Jugurthæ, Beſtiæ- 


que, & cæterbs, quos illa 
quæſtio exagitabat, ani- 
mi augeſcunt. 


! 
tempeftate Rome Nu- 
mida quidam z nomine 
Maſſiva, Guluſſæ filius, 
Maſiniſſæ nepos; qui quia 
in diſſenſione ues; Yar 
gurthz advorſus fuerat, 
dedita Cirta, & Atherbale 
interfecto, profugus ex 
Africa abierat. Huic Sp. 
Albinus, qui proxumo 


midia; ſet forth his wicked beha- 
viour towards his father, and his 
brothers; and gave him to under- 
ſtand, that tho' the Roman people 
knew by whoſe aſſiſtance and ſup- 
port he had done all thoſe things, 
yet they had a mind to have a 
more full diſcovery of the ſame 
from himſelf, which if he would 
truly and faithfully make, he might 
depend upon the honour and cle- 
mency of the Roman people; but 
if not, he would do his friends no 
ſervice, and would moreover blaſt 
all his own.hopes entirely. When 
Memmius had done ſpeaking, and 
Fugurtha was ordered to reply, C. 
Bebius, Tribune of the commons, 
who had been ſecured by a god 
bribe, as I took notice above, con- 
mands the King to hold his tongue, 
And tho” the people there aſſembled 
were mightily incenſed, and did by 


ſbouts, angry looks, and violence | 


too very often, and all other means 
that paſſion diftates, endeavour to 
deter him from his purpoſe, yet his 
impudence prevailed. The people 
being thus fooled, broke up and de- 
parted. TFugurtha, Beſtia, and 
the reft of them, againſt whom 
this enquiry was pointed, took 
heart upon it, 

XXXIX. There was at that 


time a certain Numidian at Rome, 


by name Maſſiva, the ſon of Gus 
luſſa, and 1 of Miſe 
who, becauſe in the quarrel b 

iwixt the two Kings, he had been 
againſt Fugurtha,when Cirta was 


Jurrendered, and Atherbal put 10 


death, had fled out of Africa. Sp. 
Albinus, who the next year after 
Beſtia, was Conſul with Q Mis 
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anno poſt Beſtiam cum 

Minucio Rufo conſu- 
latum gerebat, perſuadet, 
quoniam ex ſtirpe Maſi- 
niſſæ fit, Jugurtham ob 
ſcelera invidia cum metu 
urgeat, regnum Numidiæ 
ab ſenatu petat. Avidus 
conſul belli gerundi, mo- 


veri, quam ſeneſcere,om- 


nia malebat. Ipfi pro- 
vincia Numidia, Minucio 
Macedonia evenerat , 
Quæ poſtquam Maſliva 
agitare cœpit; neque 

ugurthæ in amicis ſatis 
præſidii eſt ; quod eorum 
alium conſcientia, alium 
mala fama & timor animi 
impediebat; Bomilcari 
proxumo ac maxume fi- 
do fibi imperat, precio, 
ficuti multa tonfecerat, 
inſidiatores Aue pa- 
ret; ac maxume occulte ; 
fin id parum procedat, 

vis modo Numidam 
interficiat, Bomilcar 
mature regis mandata 
exſequitur; &, per ho- 
mines talis negotii artifi- 
ces, itineta egreſſuſque 
ejus, poſtremo loca, atque 
tempora cuncta explorat ; 
dein, ubi res poſtulabat, 
inſidias tendit. Igitur unus 
ex eo numero, qui ad 
cædem parati erant, paul- 
lo inconſultius Maſſivam 
agereditur, illum obtrun- 


cat; ſed ipſe deprehenſus, 


multis hortantibus, & in 
primis Albino conſule, 
indicium profitetur. Fit 


nucius Rufus, per ſtwades him, ſince 
he was deſcended from Maſiniſſa, 
to aggravate the odiguſneſs of Fu- 
gurtha's crimes, and alarm him 
with fears, by making his ſuit to 
the Senate for the kingdom of Nu- 
midia. The Conſul being vaſtly 
deſirous of having the war conti- 
nued under his command, was for 
kindling a new flame, rather than 
have the old one die away. He 
had got by lot the province of Nu- 


midia, Minucius Macedonia. When 


Maſſiva begun to ſtir in the buſi- 
neſs, Jugurtha being not able to 
depend upon the protection FA his 
friends, becauſe ſome were diſcou- 
raged from meddling further in his 
behalf, by a fenſe of their guilt ; 
others by „ conceived of 
them, and their fears together, 
orders Bomilcar, a very near 
relation, and heartily in his inte- 
reſt, to go to work in a way, 
wherein he had carried many of 
his points, and hire ſome perſons 
to take off Maſſiva, and private- 
ly, if poſſible; but if that ſhould 
not be found feaſible, by any way 
or means whatever. Bomilcar 
quickly puts the King's orders in 
execution ; and by men well verſed 
in ſuch. ſort of work, watches all 
his motions and haunts; and when 
the matter 2 ripe for it, lays 
his plot. One of the rogues enga- 
ged in the deſign, falls upon Maſ- 
ſiva, and kills him, but in ſo un- 
guarded a manner, that he was 
immediately apprehended ; and be- 
ing urged by many, and eſpecially 
Albinus the e to confeſs who 
ſet him on work, he did ſo. Bo- 
milcar was proſecuted upon it,more. 


reus 
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reus magis ex quo bo- 
noque, quam ex jure gen- 
tium Bomilcar, comes 
ejus, qui Romam fide 
publica venerat. At Ju- 
— manifeſtus tanti 

leris, non prius omiſit 
contra verum niti, quam 
animadvertit, ſuper gra- 
tiam atque pecuniam ſu- 
am invidiam facti eſſe. 
Igitur, quamquam in 


priore actione ex amicis 


quinquaginta vades dede- 
rat, regno magis quam 
vadibus, conſulens, clam 
m Numidiam Bomilca- 
rem dimittit; veritus, ne 
reliquos popularis metus 
invaderet parendi fibi, fi 
de illo ſupplicium ſump- 
tum foret. Et ipſe paucis 
diebus eodem profeCtus 
eſt, juſſus a ſenatu Italia 
decedere. Sed poſtquam 
Roma egreſſus eſt, fertur, 


ſepe tacitus eo reſpiciens, 


poſtremo dixiſſe, Urbem 
venalem, & mature pe- 
rituram, fi emptorem in- 
venerit. 

XL. Interim Albinus, 
renovato bello, com- 
meatum, ſtipendium, 
aliaque, quæ militibus 
uſui forent, maturat in 
Africam portare; ac ſta- 
tim ipſe profectus, ut ante 
comitia, | 
haud longe aberat, armis, 
aut deditione, aut quovis 
modo bellum conficeret. 
At contra Jugurtha tra- 
here omnia, & alias, de- 


quod tempus 


agreeably to the law of natural 


Juſtice, than that of nations, as 
being one of the retinue of 1 
gurtha, who had come to Rome 
upon the publick faith, But Fu- 
gurtha, thi manifeſily guilty of 
ſo villainous CN did not give 
over facing down the truth, till 
he perceived the odium of the thing 
was quite too hard for all his in- 
tereſt and money together. And 
therefore, tho" in the firſt action 
he had given fifty of his friend; 
as bail for Bomilcar*s appearance, 
yet being more concerned for the 
preſervation of his kingdom, than 
his bail, he ſends him off privately 
into Numidia, fearing leſt the reſt 
of his ſubjetTs ſhould be afraid of 
obeying him, if he ſhould be pu- 
niſhed, And in a few days after 
he went away himſelf, being or- 


dered by the Senate to depart out of 


Italy. It is reported of him, that 
after he was got ont of Rome, be 
requently loo d back, without ſay- 
ing any thing ; but at laſt broke 
out into theſe words, that the city 
was to be ſold, and would foon de 
ruined, if it did but meet with a 
chapman. SIE 
L. The war being now revi- 
ved, Albinus makes haſte to tranſ- 
port into Africa proviſions, money, 
and other neceſſaries for the army, 
and went forthwith himſelf, that 
he might by force of arms, the ſur- 
render of 7 or by any 
er means, diſpatch the war be- 


Fore the election, which was not 


very far off. But on the other 
hand, Fugurtha endeavoured 10 


ſpin out the time, and contrived 


divers means for that purpoſe. 2 
e 
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inde alias moræ cauſſas 
cere ; polliceri deditio- 
em, ac deinde metum 
Snwkare; inſtanti cedere, 


& paullo poſt, ne ſui 
ifflerent, initare 3 ita 
belli modo, modo pacis 
mora confulem ludificare. 
Ac fuere, qui tum Albi- 
num haud ignarum con- 
filii regis exiſtumarent ; 
neque ex tanta properan- 
tia tam facile tractum bel- 
lum ſocordia magis,quam 
dolo, 'crederent. 


XLI. Sed poſtquam , 
dilapſo tempore, comi- 
tiorum dies adventabat; 
Albinus, Aulo fratre in 
caſtris proprætore relicto, 
Romam deceſſit. Ea 
tempeſtate Rome ſediti- 
onibus tribuniciisatrociter 
reſpublica ag) tabatur. P. 
Lucullus L. Annius 
tribuni plebis, reſiſtenti- 
bus collegis, continuare 
magiſtratum nitebantur ; 
que diſſenſio totius anni 
comitia impediebat. Ea 
mora in ſpem adductus 
Aulus, quem propræto- 
rem in caſtris relitum ſu- 
pra diximus, aut conſici- 
undi belli, aut terrore ex- 
ercitus ab rege pecuniæ 
Cpiunde, milites menſe 
Januario ex hibernis in 
expeditionem evocat; 
magniſque itineribus hie- 
me aſpera pervenit ad 
oppidum Suthul, ubi re- 
Eis thefauri erant. Quod 


tracted from careleſsneſs, but 


promiſed to ſurrender, and then 
quickly excuſed himſelf, under pre- 
tence of apprehending ill uſage. 
When the enemy puſhed him, he 
fled ; and preſently, for fear e 

diſcouraging his men, came briſkly 
on again. And thus did be befool 
the Conſul, one while by pretenſi- 
ons of war, and another while 
thoſe of peace. There were ſome 
at that time, who did believe that 
Albinus was no ſtranger to the 
King's purpoſe, and that after ſa 
much haſte, the war was not pro- 


ſign. . 


XLI. But the time being now 
elapſed, and the day of election at 
hand, Albinus leaves his brother 
Aulus to aun his place in the 
camp, and goes to Rome, Al that 
time the tommonwealth was put 
into great convulſions by ſame brails 
among the Tribunes, P. Lucul- 
lus, and L, Annius, Tribunes of 
the commons, pretended to fland 
candidates for the office the next 
year too, wherein they were dppo- 
ſed by all their colleagues; which 
diſpute kept off all the other elec- 
tions likewiſe, Upon occaſion of 
this delay, Aulus, who, as we have 
juft ſaid, had been left Propretor 
in the camp, being put in hapes of 
either finiſhing the war, or extort- 
ing money out of the King, by the 
terrour of his army, draws his ſol- 
diers, in the month of january, 
out of their winter-guarters upon 
an expedition, and came by great 
marches, in a ſevere ſeaſon, to the 
town of Suthul, where all the 
King's treaſure lay. Which, tho 
it cauld nat be either taken, or be- 

| quam- 
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quamquam, & ſævitia 
temporis, & opportunita- 
te loci, neque capi neque 
obſideri poterat, (nam 


circum murum ſi tum in 


prærupti montis extremo 
planicies limoſa hiemali- 


bus aquis paludem fece- 
rat) tamen, aut fimulan- 
di gratia, quo regi for- 


midinem adderet, aut 


cupidine cæcus, ob the- 
fauros oppidi potiundi, 


vineas agere, aggerem 
jacere, aliaque, quæ in- 
cœpto uſui forent, pro- 
perare. 5 


. XLII. At Jugurtha, 


cognita vanitate atque 
imperitia legati, ſubdolus 
ejus augere amentiam; 
miſhtare ſupplicantis le- 
gatos; ipſe, quaſi vita- 
bundus, per faltuoſa loca 
& tramites exercitum 
ductare. Denique Aulum 
ſpe pactionis perpulit, uti, 
relicto Suthule, in abdi- 
tas regiones ſeſe, veluti 
cedentem inſequeretur; 
ita delicta occultiora fore. 


Interea per homines cal- 


lidos diu noctuque exerci- 
tum tentabat. Centurio- 
nes duciſque turmarum 
partim, uti tranſfugerent, 
corrumpere; alii, figno 
dato, locum uti deſere- 
rent. Quæ poſtquam ex 
ſententia inſtruxit; in- 
tempeſta nocte de im- 
proviſo multitudine Nu- 
midarum Auli caſtra cir- 
cumvenit. Milites Ro- 


fieged, by reaſon of the ſharpneſs 


of the weather, and the natural 


firength of the place; for thers 


was a per ect marſh made by the 
winter's rains quite round the 
wall, built upon the extremity » 
a craggy mountain; yet either 
way of feint, to fright the King, 
or blinded with a greedy deſire of 
taking the town, for the booty that 
was in it, he began to form vi- 
nee, to caſt up à mount, and 
make other neceſſary preparations 


for an aſſault upon the place. 


XLII. But when ugurtha 
found out the weakneſs and un- 


| ſilfulneſs of the lieutenant, he 


craftily contrived how to improve 
his madneſs, He would frequently 


ſend deputies with very ſubmiſſive 
meſſages, and he himſelf, as if an 
purpoſe to keep out 0 


his way, 
would often lead his army through 
woody parts of the country, and 
by-roads. Finally, he tempted Au- 
lus, by the hopes of a good bargain, 
to quit Suthul, and follow him in- 
to a lonely part of the country, as 
if he was flying before him, but 
in reality the better to conceal their 
vile pranks, In the mean time, hz 
was day and night tampering with 
the army, by ſome cunning agents. 


Some centurions, and officers of 


horſe, he bribed to deſert to him, 


and others to quit their poſts, when 


the ſignal was given. After be 
had thus made ſuch preparations as 
he thought proper, very unenpect- 
edly, in the dead of the night, be 


enchoſes Aulus's camp quite round, 
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mani perculſi tumultu 
inſolito, arma capere alii ; 
alii ſe abdere; pars terri- 
tos confirmare ; trepidare 
omnibus loc is; vis magna 
hoſtium; cœlum nocte 
atque nubibus obſcura- 
tum; periculum anceps; 
poſtremo, ſugere, an ma- 
nere, tutius foret, in incer- 
to erat. Sed ex eo nume- 
ro, quos paullo ante cor- 
ruptos diximus, cohors 
una Ligurum, cum dua- 
bus turmis Thracum, & 
paucis gregariis militibus, 
tranſiere ad regem; & 
centurio primi pili tertiæ 
legionis per munitionem, 
quam, uti defenderet, 
acceperat, locum hoſtibus 
introeundi dedit; eaque 
Numidæ cuncti irrupere. 
Noſtri fœda fuga, plerique 
abjectis armis, proxu- 
mum collem occupavere. 
Nox atque præda caſtro- 
rum hoſtis, quo minus vi- 
ctoria uterentur, remora- 
ta ſunt. Deinde Jugurtha 
poſtero die cum Aulo in 
colloquio verba facit; ta- 
meli ipſum cum exercitu 
lame ferrogue clauſum 
tenet, tamen je, memorem 
rerum humanarum, ſi ſe- 
cum fœdus face et, inco- 
lumes omnis ſub jugum 


miſſurum; preterea, uti 


diebus decem Numidia de- 
cederet . Que gravia 
quamquam & Aagitii ple- 
na erant; tamen, quia 
mortis metu mutabantur, 


with a vaſt number of his Numi- 
dians. The Roman ſoldiers being 
alarmed with an unuſual hurry a- 
bout the camp, ſome of them took 
arms, others hid themſelves, ſome 
endeauoured to encourage ſuch as 
were frighted ; great conjternation 
there was in all places, the ene- 
mies very numerous, the night dark 
and cloudy, danger on all bands. 
Finally, it was impoſſible to judge, 
whether it would be ſafer to fly, or 


day in the camp. But of the nume+ 


ber of thoſe, who, I have juſt ſaid, 
had been bribed ; one battalion of 
Ligurians, with two troops. of 
Thracan horſe, and a few common 


ſoldiers, went over ta the King. 
And a centurion of the firſt rank 


belonging to the third legion, gave 
the enemy entrance into the camp, 
by that part of the rampart where 
he was poſted for it's defence, and 
there all the Numidians broke in. 
Our men by a ſhameful flight, and 
moſt of them throwing away their 
arms, got off to a neighoouring hill. 
Night, and the plunder of the camp 
hindered the enemy from making 
advantage of their victory. The 
next day Fugurtha, at a conference 
with Aulus, told him, That tho' 


he had him with his army in his 


power, diſtreſſed both by famine 
and ſward, yet being ſenſible of the 
uncertainty of human affairs, if he 
would conclude a treaty with him, 
he would give quarter to the ar- 
my, bur ſhould oblige them to 
paſs under the yoke ; and further» 
more inſiſted upon his quitting 
Numidia in ten days. And th 
the terms were hard and ſcanda- 
_= yet, $98 fear of death made 
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ficuti regi lubuerat, pax 
convenit. 


XLIII. Sed, ubi ea 
Romæ comperta ſunt, 
metus atque mceror civi- 
tatem invaſere. Pars do- 
lere pro gloria imperii z 
pars inſolita rerum belli- 
carum timere libertati ; 
Aulo omnes infeſti, ac 
maxume qui bello ſæpe 
præclari fuerant, quod 
armatus dedecore potius, 
quam manu, ſalutem 
quæſiverit. Ob ea conſul 
Albinus, ex delicto fratris 
mvidiam, ac deinde peri- 
culum timens, ſenatum 
de fœdere conſulebat; & 
tamen interim exercitui 
ſupplementum ſcribere ; 


'ab ſociis & nomine Lati- 


no auxilia accerſere ; de- 
nique omnibus modis fe- 
ſtinare. Senatus ita, uti 
par fuerat, decernit, uo 
atque populi injuſſu nul- 
lum potuiſſe feedus fieri, 
Conſul, impeditus a tri- 
bunis plebis, ne, quas 
paraverat, copias, ſecum 
portaret, paucis diebus in 
Africam proficiſcitur. 
Nam omnis exercitus, 
uti convenerat, Numidia 
deductus in provincia hi- 
emabat. Poſtquam eo 
venit (quamquam perſe- 
qui Jugurtham, & mederi 
traternæ invidiæ animo 
ardebat) cognitis militi- 
bus, quos præter fugam, 
ſoluto imperio, licentia 


them go down, and a peace was 
accordingly concluded upon the con- 
ditions offered by the King. 
XLIII. As ſoon as the news of 
all this was carried to Rome, the 
city was full of fear and ſorrow 
both, Some were concerned for 
the honour of the empire ; others, 
unacquainted with the buſineſs of 
war, thought their liberty in dan- 
ger. All people were in à rage at 
Aulus, but principally thoſe, who 
had often diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their gallant behaviour in the 
wars, that he, when he had arms 
in his hand, ſhould ſave himſelf by 
an infamous ſubmiſſion, without 


firiking a ſtrote. Upon this the 


Conſul Albinus being apprehenſive, 


from the ill behaviour of bis bro- 


ther, of the publick odium, and 
danger thereby, conſulted the be- 
nate upon the late treaty of his; 
and yet at the ſame time raiſed re- 
cruits for the army, and ſent for 
auxiliary forces from the allits, 
and the people of Latium, and 
that with all paſſible expedition, 
The Senate, as it was fit thi 
ſhould, voted, That no valid treaty 
could be concluded, without thelrs, 
and the people's authority for it. 
The Conſul being not ſuffered by 
the Tribunes of the commons, t1 
carry with bim the troops he had 
raiſed, in a few days time went 
over into Africa without them. For 
all the army, according to the late 
agreement, had quitted Numidia, 
and wintered in the province. 
After his arrival, altho' he was 
paſſionately deſirous to go in qu! 

of Fugurtha, and wipe off tbe 
odium occaſioned by bis . 4 
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atque laſcivia corruperat, 
ex copia rerum ſtatuit, 
fibi nihil agitandum. 


condutt ; yet finding the ill ſtate 
the ſoldiery were in, not only from 
their late defeat, but the want of 


diſcipline, licence, and wantonneſs, whereby his brother had 
debauched them, he reſolved, conſidering the bad filuation of 


affairs, to be quiet. 
XLIV. Interea Rome 
C. Mamilius Limetanus 
tribunus plebis rogatio- 
nem ad populum pro- 
mulgat, ati quæreretur 
in eos, quorum conſilio 
Jugurtha ſenati decreta 
neglexiſſet; quique ab eo 
in legationibus, aut impe- 
rits pecunias accepiſſent ; 
qui elephantos, guique 
perfugas tradidiſſent ; i- 
tem, qui de pace aut bello 
cum hoſtibus pactiones fe- 


ciſſent. 


ex partium invidia peri- 


cula metuentes, quoniam 


aperte reſiſtere non pote- 
rant, quin illa, & alia 
talia placere fibi fateren- 
tur, occulte per amicos, 
ac maxume per homines 
nominis Latini, & ſocios 
Italicos, impedimenta pa- 
rabant. Sed plebes, in- 
credibile memoratu eſt, 
quantum intenta fuerit, 


quantaque vi rogationem 


llerit, decreverit, volu- 
erit; magis odio nobilita- 


tis, cui mala illa paraban- 


tur, quam cura reipubli- 
c: Lanta lubido in par- 
tibus erat. Igitur, cæteris 
metu perculſis, M. Scau- 
rus, quem legatum Be- 


ſtiæ fuiſſe ſupra memora- 


Huic rogationi 
partim conſcii fibi, alii 


XLIV. In the mean time at 
Rome, C. Mamilius Limetanus, 
Tribune of the commons, prefer- 
red abill ts the people, for appoint- 
ing a commiſſion of enquiry, for 
the tryal of all thoſe, by whoſe en- 
couragement Jugurtha had ſlight- 
ed the orders of the Senate ; and 
ſuch deputies or commanders, as 
had taken money of theKing; ſuch 
as had delivered up to him his ele- 
phants and deſerters ; as alſo thoſe 
who had made any agreements 
with the enemy, relating to peace 
or war. Now ſuch as were guil- 
ty, and others apprehenſive of dan- 
ger from the odium of the party 
they had engaged in, durſt not 
openly oppoſe this hill; but pretend- 
ed tobe well pleaſed with this, and 
other the like proceedings; yet un- 
derhand endeavoured to hinder it's 
paſſing, by means of their friends, 
and eſpecially thoſe of Latium, and 
the allies of Italy. But it is in- 
credible to ſay, how Sealous the 
people were for the bill, and with 
what eagerneſs they paſſed it; more 
out of hatred to the nobility, againſt 
whom it was levelled, than out of 
any concern for the public weal; 
ſo violent was the fury of the par- 
ties at that time. herefore, 
whilſt all the reſt were heartily 
frighted, M. Scaurus, who was a 
lieutenant-general of Beſtia's, as 
T have above ſaid, amidſt the ex- 
ultations of the common people, the 
R 2 vimqs, 
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vimus, inter lætitiam 
plebis & ſuorum fugam, 
trepida etiam tum civita- 
te, cum ex Mamiliana 
rogatione tres quæſitores 
rogarentur, effecerat, ut 
ipſe in eo numero creare- 
tur. Sed quæœmſtione exer- 
cita aſpere violenterque, 
ex rumore & lubidine 
plebis, uti ſæpe nobilita- 
tem, ſic ea tempeſtate 
plebem ex ſecundis rebus 
inſolentia ceperat. 

XLV. Cæterum mos 
partium popularium, & 
ſenati factionum, ac de- 
inde omnium malarum 
artium, paucis ante annis 
Romæ ortuseſt, otio at- 
que abundantia earum re- 
rum, quæ prima mortales 
ducunt. Nam, ante Car- 
thaginem deletam, po- 
pulus & ſenatus Roma- 


nus placide modeſteque 


inter fe rempublicam 
tractabant; neque gloriæ 
dominationis certamen 
inter civis erat; metus 
hoſtilis in bonis artibus 
civitatem retinebat. Sed, 
ubi formido illa mentibus 
deceſſit, ſcilicet ea, que 
ſecundeœ res amant, laſci- 
via atque ſuperbia inceſſe- 
re. Ita, quod in advorſis 
rebus optaverant, otium, 
poſtquam adepti ſunt, 
aſperius acerbiuſque ſuit. 
Namque ccepere nobi- 
litas dignitatem, populus 
libertatem in lubidinem 
vertere; ſibi quiſque du- 
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flight of theſe of his party, and 


the diſtracdion of the town, pro- 
cured himſelf to be choſen one of 
the three commiſſioners appointed 
by Mamilius's bill, But us the 
commiſſion was executed with 
great ſeverity and violence, in con- 


formity to vulgar report, and thy 


humour of the people; theſe grew 
at that time inſolent upon their 
ſucceſs, as the nobility had often 
been before. 


XLV. Now the party of the 
commons, and the actions of tht 
Senate, with all the miſchievous 
practices enſuing, took their riſe 
at Rome but a few years before, 
From idleneſs, and plenty of ſuch 
things as mankind are apt to ſet 
the higheſt value upon. For befort 
the deſtruction of Carthage, the 
people and Senate of Rome mana- 
ged their affairs jointly, in per- 
feet harmony and moderation, 
without the leaſt bickering upon 
account of glory and power, The 
fear of their enemies kept the ty 
in good order. But when that fear 
was now no more, then the con- 
ant attendants upon a ſtate of 
proſperity, wantonneſs and pridt, 
came in faſhion. Tous they has nd 
fooner attained what they had 
wiſhed for, in the time of their 
adverſity, peace, than they found 
the moſt pernicious conſequences 
from it, and their caſe to be really 
worſe than it was before. For the 
nobility begun to turn their power, 
and the people their liberty, into 
licentiouſneſs. Rapine and violentt 
now prevailed untiver/ally. 2 
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cere, trahere, rapere. Ita 
omnia in duas partis ab- 
ſtracta ſunt. Reſpublica, 
media fuerat, dilace- 
rata. Cæterum nobilitas 
factione magis pollebat; 
plebis vis ſoluta atque 
diſperſa , in multitudine 
minus poterat; paucorum 
arbitrio belli domique reſ- 
publica agitabatur; penes 
eoſdem ærarium, provin- 
ciæ, magiſtratus, gloriæ, 
triumphique erant; po- 
pulus militia, atque ino- 
pia urgebatur; prædas 
dellicas imperatores cum 
paucis diripiebant. Interea 
parentes, aut parvi liberi 
militum, uti quiſque po- 
tentiori confinis erat, ſedi- 
bus pellebantur. Ita cum 
potentia avatitia fine 
modo modeſtiaque inva- 
dere, polluere & vaſtare 
omnia; nihil penſi neque 
ſancti habere, quoad ſe- 
met ipſa præcipitavit. 
Nam, ubi primum ex 
nobilitate reperti ſunt, 
qui veram gloriam inju- 
ſtæ potentiæ antepone- 
rent, moveri civitas, & 
diſſenſio civilis, quaſi 
permixtio terræ, oriri 
cœpit. 

XLVI. Nam, poſt- 
— Tiberius & C. 
Gracchus, quorum ma- 

Jores Punico, atque aliis 
bellis multum reipublice 
addiderant, vindicare ple- 
dem in libertatem, & 
paucorum ſcelera patefa- 


— 


thus was the commonwealth rent 
into two parties, by which it was 


_ miſerably torn to pieces. The fatti- 


on of the nobility proved the moſt 


prevalent ; that of the commons 


being more looſe and divided, by 
reaſon of their numbers, was obli- 
ged togive ground; whereupon the 
management of all affairs, both in 
peace and war, fell into the hands 
of a few. They had the 4 % 
of the treaſury, provinces, places, 
glory, and triumphs. The populate 
were oppreſſed by ſervice in wars 
and want. The generals, with a 
few friends, made prize of all the 
ſpoils of victory. In the mean time 
the parents, or the young children 
of the ſoldiers, according as they 
appened to be neighbours to any o 
the grandees, were forced from the 
poſſeſfion of their eftates. Thus did 
avarice, in conjundtion with pow- 
er, ſeize, ravage, and lay waſte 
all before it, without the leaſt re- 
gard to moderation or modeſty at 
all; without thought or diſtincti- 
on, till it plunged itſelf into inex- 
tricable difficulties. For as ſoon as 
Jome of the nobility ſtarted up, who 
preferred true glory before unjuſt 
power, the city begun to be in an 
uproar, and civil diſtraction and 
confuſion, not unlike a digjointing 
of the very earth itſelf, ta ariſe 
upon it. 
XLVI. For after Tiberius and 
C. Gracchus, whoſe anceſtors had, 
in the Carthaginian and other 
wars, been highly ſerviceable to the 
ate, begun to aſſert the liberties 
of the commons, and to expoſe the 
wickedneſs of the other party; the 
nobility being guilty, aud therefore 
ccre 


— — — 
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cere cœpere; nobilitas 
noxia, atque eo perculſa, 
modo per ſocios ac no- 
men Latinum, interdum 
per equitesRomanos,quos 
ſpes ſocietatis a plebe di- 
moverat, Gracchorum 


actionibus obviam ierat ; 


& primo Tiberium, dein 
Paucos poſt annos eadem 
ingredientem Cajum , 
Tribunum plebis alte- 


rum,alterum triumvirum . 


coloniis deducendis, cum 


M. Fulvio Flacco, ferro 


necaverat. Et ſane Grac- 
chis, cupidine victoriæ, 
haud fatis animus mode- 
ratus fuit. Sed bono vinci 
ſatius eſt, quam malo 
more injuriam vincere. 
Igitur ea victoria nobilitas 
ex lubidine ſua uſa, mor- 
talis multos ferro aut fuga 
exſtinxit ; pluſque in reli- 
quum fibitimoris, quam 
potentiæ, addidit ; que 
res plerumque magnas 
civitates peſſum dedit ; 
dum alteri alteros vincere 
quovis modo, & victos 
acerbius ulciſci volunt. 
Sed, de ſtudiis partium, 
& Omnibus civitatis mo- 
ribus, ſi ſingillatim aut 


pro magnitudine parem 


diſſerere, tempus, quam 
res, maturius deſeret, 
quamobrem ad inccep- 
tum redeo. 


XLVII. Poſt Auli 


fœdus, exercituſque noſtri 


jxdam fugam, Metellus 


under terrible apprehenſions, did 
one while by our Italian allies, and 
thoſe of Latium, another while 
by the Roman knights, whom the 
hopes of ſharing in the ſpoil with 
them, had ſeparated from the in- 
tereſt of the commons, endeavour 
to oppoſe the pretenſions of the 
Gracchi, and killed by the ſword 
Tiberius, and a few years after C. 
purſuing the ſame meaſures, the 
one a Tribune of the commons, and 
the other one of the three commiſ- 
ſroners appointed for the planting 
FA colonies ; as alſo M. Fulvius 

laccus. And indeed the Gracchi, 
From too keen a deſire of carrying 


their point, puſhed matters too far. 


But a good man would rather chuſe 
to be baffled in any cauſe, than car- 
ry it by ill meaſures. Wherefore 
the nobility making a moſt inſolent 
uſe of their ſucceſs in that ſtruggle, 
put to deatb, or baniſhed,great num- 
bers of the commons, and rendered 


- themſelves for the future more ter- 


rible, rather than more N ; 
a thing that has often proved rui- 
nous to mighty ſtates, wagy parties 
are for ſubduing one another at any 
rate, and uſing their victory with 
a vengeance upon their enemies, 
when they have once got them un- 
der. But ſhould I propoſe to de- 
ſcant upon the fury of parties, and 
all the other corruptions of the city 
at large, and according to the ex- 
tent of the ſubjeft, time would 
ſooner fail me, than matter. 
ſhall therefore again take up the 
thread of my hiſtory. 

XLVII. After the treaty of 
Aulus, and the ſcandalous return 
of our army into the province, = 


f 
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& Silanus, conſules deſig- 
nati, provincias inter ſe 
tiverant; Metelloque 
Numidia evenerat, acri 
viro, & quamquam ad- 
verſo populi partibus, fa- 
ma tamen æquabili & in- 
violata. Is, ubi primum 
magiſtratum ingreſſus eſt, 
alia omnia ſibi cum colle- 
communia ratus, ad 
dellum, quod geſturus 
erat, animum intendit. 
Igitur diffidens veteri ex- 
ercitui, milites ſcribere, 
præſidia undique accerſe- 
re; arma, tela, equos, 
& cætera inſtrumenta 
mili tiæ parare; ad hoc, 
commeatum affatim; de- 
nique omnia, quæ in bello 
vario, & rerum multarum 
egenti, uſui eſſe ſolent. 
Cæterum ad ea patranda 
ſenatus auctoritate, ſocii, 
nomenque Latinum, & 
reges ultro auxilia- mit- 
tendo, poſtremo omnis 
civitas ſummo ſtudio ad- 
nitebatur. Itaque, ex 
ſententia omnibus rebus 
_ compoſitiſque, in 
umidiam proficiſcitur, 
magna ſpe civium, cum 
propter artis bonas, tum 
maxume quod advorſum 
divitias * invictum ani- 
mum gerebat ; & avaritia 
magiſtratuum ante id 
tempus in Numidia no- 
ſtræ opes contuſæ, hoſti- 
m— auctæ erant. 
LVIII. Sed, ubi in 
Africam venit, exercitus 


Conſuls eleft, Metellus and Sila- 
nus, divided the provinces betwixt 
them by lot, and Numidia fell to 
Metellus, a briſk man, and tho 
an enemy to the popular party, yet 
of a general good charadter, and 
without blemiſh. As ſoon as he en- 
tered upon his office, thinking all 
other things concerned his col- 
league as much as him, he applied 
himſelf to make preparations for 
the war he was to command in, as 
what was his proper and peculiar 
buſineſs, Wherefore, as heput no 
great confidence in the old army, 
he made new levies, and ſent for 
troops from all parts, and provid- 
ed arms of all ſorts, horſes, and 
other inſtruments of war, beſides 
plenty of proviſions; and finally, 
all things neceſſary for a war,that 
would require no ſmall variety. 
And to help forward the _— 
the Senate contributed their autho- 
rity, our allies and the Latins, and 
foreign princes too, ſent in troops 0 
their own accord ; and finally, the 
whole city exerted Wy LR 
upon the occaſion. berefore, 
when now all things were prepa- 
red, and regulated, to his mind, 
he paſſes over into Numidia, whil/t 
the Romans were now all in full 
expectation of ſucceſs, as well be- 
cauſe of the other excellent quali- 
ties of the general, as eſpecially, 
_ he had a ſeul invincibih for- 
tified againſt the tempiation of mo- 
ney ; whereas our affairs in Africa 
had been ruined, and the ſtrength 
of the enemy increaſed, by the a- 
varice of our own commanders. 
XLVIII. But after his arrival 
in Africa, the army of the * 
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ei traditur Sp. Albini 
roconſulis, iners, im- 
llis, neque periculi, ne- 
que laboris patiens, lingua, 
quam manu, promptior, 
predator ex ſociis, & ipſe 
æda hoſtium, fine im- 
peri & modeſtia habitus. 
ta imperatori novo plus 


ex malis moribus ſolicitu- 


dinis, quam ex copia mi- 
litum auxilii, aut bone 
ſpei, accedebat. Statuit 
tamen Metellus, (quam- 
quam & æſtivorum tem- 
pus comitiorum moraim- 
minuerat, & exſpectatio- 
ne· eventi civium animos 
intentos putabat) non 
prius bellum attingere, 
quam majorum diſciplina 
milites laborare coegiſſet. 
Nam Albinus, Auli ſra- 
tris exercituſque clade 
perculſus, poſtquam de- 
creverat non egredi pro- 
vincia,quantum temporis 
æſtivorum in imperio 
fuit, plerumque milites 


1n ſtativis caſtris habebat ; 


niſi cum-odos, aut pabuli 
egeſtas, locum mutare 
ſubegerat. Sed neque mo- 


re militari vigiliæ deduce- 


bantur. Uti cuique lu- 
bebat, ab ſignis aberat. 


Lixæ permiſti cum mili- 


tibus diu noctuque vaga- 
bantur; & palantes agros 
vaſtare, villas expugnare, 
pecoris & mancipiorum 
prædas certantes agere; 
eaque mutare cum mer- 
catoribus vino advectitio, 


ful Sp. Albinus was delivered up th 


him, not at all diſpoſed for attion, 


but copy ve neither capable of 


enduring danger or fatigue, muth 
more ready with their tongues than 
their hands, accuſtomed to plunder 
the allies, whilſt they themſelves 
were a prey to the enemy, as being 
under no proper command, in 10 
order at all, Thus the new gent- 
ral had more trouble with the ui. 
cious manners of the ſoldiers, than 
he had either help or hope from 
their numbers. However, Mettl- 
lus was reſolved, notwithſtanding 
the lateneſs of the election had lift 
but a ſhort time for that year's 
eampaign, and he did ſuppoſe that 
the minds of the people at Rome 
would wait the iſſue of the war 
with impatience, not to enter up- 
on action, till be had by due diſci- 
pline brought the foldiers to bear 


fatigue. For Albinus being quitt 


diſmayed with the late defeat of 
the army under the command of 
his brother, and reſolving there- 
upon not to fer out of the province, 
kept the ſoldiers, during the time 
of his command that ſummer, in 
landing camps, which he changed 
not, *till the flench-of them, or 
the want of forage, obliged him 10 
be gone. But neither was the watch 
kept, as is ujual in war; and eve- 
ry man ſtrolled from the camp at 
pleaſure; and the ſervants, toge- 
ther with the ſoldiers, run about 
night and day, waſting the coun- 
try, and forcing gentlemen's bou- 


ſes, carried off vaſt numbers of 
cattle, and ſlaves continually, and 


exchanged them with merchants 


far wine they braught them, and 


wy 
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alis talibus. Præterea, 
frumentum publice da- 


tum vendere, panem in 
dies mercari. Poſtremo, 
quæcumque dici aut fingi 


queunt ignaviæ luxuriz- 
que and. in illo exer- 
eitu cuncta fuere, & alia 
amplius. 
- XLIX. Sed in ea dif- 
fcultate Metellum non 
minus, quam in rebus 
hoſtilibus, magnum & 
fipientem virum fuiſſe 
eomperior; tanta tem- 
perantia inter ambitio- 
xm ſeevitiamque mode- 
ntum. Namque edito 
primo adjumenta ignaviæ 
fuſtulifle, ne guiſguam in 
x why panem, aut quem 
alium cibum coctum ven- 
deret; ne liææ exercitum 
ſequerentur ; ne miles 
fregarius in caſtris, neue 
in agmine ſervum, aut 
jumentum haberet. Cæ- 
teris arte modum ſtatuiſ- 
ſe. Praterea, tranſvorſis 
tineribus quotidie caſtra 
movere; juxta ac fi ho- 
ſes adeflent , vallo at- 
que folla munire; vigi- 
las crebras ponere, & eas 
ple cum legatis circuire; 
tem in agmine in primis 
modo, modo in poſtre- 
mis, ſæpe in medio adeſſe, 
ne quiſquam ordine egre- 
deretur; uti cum ſignis 
jentes incederent, mi- 
eibum & arma porta- 
tet. Ita prohibendo a 
&liftis magis, quam vin- 


. . 
* 
ad 5 


ſell the corn allowed them 


other ſuch things. Beſides, they would 

the 
government, and buy bread ys 
day. In fhort, all the moſt ſcan- 
dalous effetts of idleneſs and luxus 
ry, that can be mentioned or ima- 
gined, were every one of them in 
that army, and more too. 12 


XLIX. But I find Metellus 


Hewed himſelf as great and able 


a man under this difficulty, as in 
his conduct againſt the enemy; he 
obſerved ſo due a mean betwixt 


ſneaking to gain the favour of his 


troops, and cruelty. For in the 
firſt place, he ordered out of the 
camp by proclamation, all the ſup- 
ports of idleneſs ; as that no body 
ſhould ſell bread, or any other 
dreſs'd victuals, in the camp; that 
no fetchers of wood ſhould follow 
the army, nor any common ſol= 
dier have in the camp, or upon a 
march, a ſervant, or any beaſt of 
burden. And in reſpeft of othen 
things, was very ſparing in his 
allwance of them.” Beſides, he 
would daily march his army, 10 
directly forward, but to the right 
and left alternately, and ſecure his 
camp by a rampart and ditch,juſt as 
if an enemy was at hand; kept dug 
watch in the ſame, and went the 
raunds himſelf,attended by his lieu» 
tenant-generals; and upen a march, 
he would ſametimes be in the van, 
ſometimes in the rear, and often- 
times in the main body, to ſee that 
no man quitted his rank, but all 
duly attended their own ſtandards, 
and carried their own proviſions 
and arms. Thus in a ſhort time he 
infuſed vigour and ſpirit into his 
j 7-5. 3. 
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dicando, exercitum brevi 
confirmavit. 


L. Interea Jugurtha, 
ubi, quæ Metellus age- 
bat, ex nunciis accepit, 


fimul de innocentia ejus / 


certior Rome factus, dif- 
fidere ſuis rebus, ac tum 
demum veram deditio- 
nem facere conatus eſt, 
Igitur legatos ad conſu- 
lem cum ſuppliciis mittit, 
qui tantummodo ipſi li- 
beriſque vitam peterent, 
alia omnia dederent po- 
pulo Romano. Sed Me- 
tello jam antea experi- 
mentis cognitum erat, 
genus Numidarum infi- 
dum, ingenio mobili, no- 
varum rerum avidum eſ- 
ſe. Itaque legatos alium 
ab alio diverſos aggredi- 
tur; ac paullatim ten- 
tando, poſtquam oppor- 
tunos fibi cognovit, mul- 
ta pollicendo perſuadet, 
uti Jugurtham maxume 
vivum, ſin id parum pro- 
cedat,uecatum ſibi trade- 
rent; cæterum palam, 
quæ ex voluntate forent, 
regi nunciari jubet. Dein 
ipſe paucis diebus intento 
atque infeſto exercitu in 
Numidiam procedit; ubi, 


contra belli faciem, tu- 


guria plena hominum, 
pecora, cultoreſque in 
agris erant; ex oppidis & 
mapalibus præfecti regis 


obviam procedebant, pa- 


Jati frumentum dare, 


army, rather by keeping them from 
the breach of orders, than puniſb- 
ing them. 

L. In the mean time, Fugur- 
tha being adviſed of what Met]. 
tus was doing, and having been in- 
ormed at Rome of his integrity, 
begun now to deſpair of ſucceſs in 
the war, and to think of making 
a ſurrender 0 —_ in good car- 
neſt, eee he diſpatches mif- 
ſengers to the Conſul, to capitulatt 
only for the lives of himſelf and 
children, ſubmitting every thing 
beſides to the pleaſure of the Rv 
— ee 2 * us had be- 

ore found ſufficiently by experience 
the "45.50 7 the Numidians to be 
faithleſs, V and fond 
change. erefore he tamper 
with the meſſengers apart, and 
when by 7 of them, he found 
them for his purpoſe, he by large 
promiſes perſwades them, to deli- 
ver up to him Jugurtha alive, it 
poſſible, but if not, dead. But 
openly orders them to carry an an- 
= to the King, agreeable to his 
deſire. And a few days ofttr 
marches into Numidia with his ar- 
my ready for attion ; where thert 
was not the leaſt appearance 4 
war, the country houſes being full 
of men, and the lands of «aitlt, 
and people at work upon their 
ground : the King's governors tue 
came from the tawns and cot- 
tages to meet Metellus, read 
to furniſh him with corn, and other 
proviſions; and in ſhort, to ext- 
cute all his commands whatever. 
But Metellus notwithſtanding s 
march'd with his army in a poſtur# 
of defence, as if the enemy Wi 
; comme? 
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commeatam portare ; 

ſtremo omnia, que 
imperarentur, facere, 
Neque Metellus idcirco 
minus, ſed, pariter ac fi 
hoſtes adeſſent, munito 
agmine incedere, late ex- 
plorare omnia, illa dedi- 
tionis figna oftentui cre- 


dere, inſidiis locum 


tentare. Itaque ipſe cum 
expeditis cohortibus, i- 
tem funditorum & ſagit- 
— — delecta — 
apud primos erat. In po- 
ſtremo C. Marius lega- 
tus cum equitibus cura- 
bat. In utrumque latus 
equites auxiliarios tribu- 
nis legionum & prxfectis 
cohortium diſpertiverat ; 
uti cum his permixti ve- 
lites, quocumque accede- 
rent, equitatus hoſtium 
_ Nam in 


ugurtha tantus dolus, 


at hand; ſent his ſcouts into all 
quarters round, as looking upon 
thoſe tokens of ſubmiſſion deſigned 
for ſhew only, and in order to tre- 
pan him. Wherefore he marched 
in the van, attended by ſome bat- 


talions clear of baggage, and a bo- 


dy ſtingers and archers, In the 
rear commanded his lieutenant- ge- 
neral C. Marius with the horſe ; 
and the auxiliary horſe he diſpoſed 
of in the flanks, under the com- 
mand of the Tribunes of the legi- 
ons, and the commanders of the 
battalions, with which were mix- 
ed ſome light-armed foot ; and 
all this he did in order to repulſe 
the enemy's horſe, in what quarter 


ſoever they ſhould make their at- 


tack, For Fugurtha was a man 
of ſo much ſubtilty, and ſo well 
acquainted with the country, and 
the buſineſs of war, that it was 
hard to jay, whether he was more 
miſchievous, when abſent or pre- 


ſent, in peace or war. 


tantaque peritia locorum & militiz erat, ut, abſens an præſens, 
pacem an bellum gerens, pernicioſior eſſet, in incerto haberetur. 


LI. Erat haud longe 
ab eo itinere, quo Metel- 
lus pergebat, oppidum 
Numidarum , nomine 
Vacca, forum rerum ve- 
nalium totius regni max- 
ume celebratum ; ubi & 
incolere & mercari con- 
ſueverant Italici generis 
multi mortales. Huc con- 


ſul, fimul tentandi gratia, 


&, 11 paterentur oppor- 
tunitates loci, præſidium 
impoſuit ; præterea im- 
peravit frumentum, & 
alia, quæ bello uſui fo- 


LI. There was not far from the 


rout Metellus was in, a town of 
the Numidians, called Facca, a 
place of the greateſt trade of any 
in the kingdom, where à great 


many Italian merchants were ſet- . 


tled, upon account of traffick. 
Metellus, as well to try the ſubs 
miſſion of the people, as upon ac- 
count of the advantages of the 
place, put a garriſon into it ; and 


Further made a demand of corny 


and other neceſſaries far his army, 
ſuppoſing, as it was natural ts do, 
that the great number of mer- 
chants there would be very conves 
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tent, comportare; ratus 
id, quod res monebat, fre- 
| gr negotiatorum 


commeatum juvatu- 


rum exercitum, & jam 
ratis rebus munimento 
ore. Inter hæc negotia 
Jugurtha impenſius mo- 
do legatos ſupplices mit- 
tere, pacem orare, pri- 
ter ſuam liberorumque 
vitam omnia Metello de- 
dere. Quos item, uti prio- 
res, conſul illeftos ad pro- 
ditionem domum dimit- 
tebat ; regi pacem, quam 
poſtulabat, neque abnue- 
re, neque polliceri, & in- 
ter eas — promiſſa le- 
ga torum exſpectare. 
II. Jugurtha, ubi 
Metelli dicta cum factis 
compoſuit, ac ſuis ſe ar- 
tibus tentari animadver- 
tit, (quippe cui verbis 
pax nunciabatur, cete- 
rum re bellum aſperri- 
mum etat, urbs maxima 
alienata , ager hoſtibus 
cognitus, animi popula- 
rium tentati) coactus re- 
rum neceſſitudine, ſtatuit 
armis certare. Igitur, 
explorato hoſtium itinere, 
in ſpem victoria adduc- 
tus, ex opportunitate lo- 
ci, quam maxumas po- 
copias omnium ge- 
nerum parat, AC Per tra- 
mites occultos exercitum 
Metelli antevenit. Erat 
in ea parte Numidiæ, 
quam Atherbal in diviſi- 
ene poſſederat, flumen 


reſolved to give 


nient for the ſupplying bis tro 
with provifions, and à means ty 
; eu his conqueſts, In the mean 
thme, Jugurtba was continually 
Sending meſſengers, and begging 
peace in the moſt ſubmiſſive man- 
ner, leaving all things to the dif. 
poſal of Metellus, but his own and 
his children's lives ; whom the Con. 
ful wheedled into a deſign of be. 
traying their maſter, as he bad 
done by thoſe that were ſent befor, 
neither abſolutely refuſing, nor 
promiſing the King the peace ht 
deſired, but in the mean while 
waiting the execution of the pro. 
miſes made him by the meſſengers, 


LI. Faugurtha comparing Me- 
tellus's words with his deeds, and 
finding — attacked by the 
arts he himſelf had before prafii- 
fed, as having, notwithſtanding 
the hopes given him 75 a peace, 4 
very ſmart war upon his bands, thi 
principal city in his kingdom. being 
taken from him, the country well 
Known to the enemy, and his 
jecis tampered with to ſeduce them 
from their allegiance, being forced 
by the neceſſity o his affairs, he 
attle to Metellus, 
berefore having got {ff cient it 
telligence of the march of the ene- 
my, and being in hopes of a vitit« 
ry from the advantage their ſitu- 
ation preſented, be raiſes as great 
a force as poſfible, of both horſe 
and foot; and by ſome private eroſi 
routs gets before Adetellus's army. 
There was in that part of Numt- 
dia, which Atherbal had, upon 
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oriens a meridie, nomine 
Muthul ; quo aberat 
mons ferme millia paſſu- 
um viginti, party 
yaſtus ab natura & hu- 
mano cultu; fed ex eo 
medio quaſi collis orieba- 
tur, in immenſum perti- 
nens, veſtitus oleaſtro ac 
myrtetis, aliiſque gene- 
ribus arborum, quz hu- 
mi arido atque arenoſo 
tur. Media autem 
planicies deſerta, penuria 
aque, præter fluminis 
— loca: Ea con- 
arbuſtis, pecore atque 
cultoribus frequentaban- 


tur. 

LIII. Igitur in eo col- 
le, quem tranſvorſo itine- 
re porrectum docuimus, 
Jugurtha extenuata ſuo- 
rum acie conſedit; ele- 
phantis & parti copiarum 
pedeſtrium Bomilcarem 
præfecit; eumque edocet 
que ageret. Ipſe propior 
montem cum omni equi- 
tatu & peditibus delectis 
ſuos collocat; dein fingu- 
las turmas & manipulos 
circumiens monet atque 
obteſtatur, uti, memores 
priſtine virtutis & vitte- 
Fig, of regnumgue ſuum 
4% Romanorum avaritia 
(wag Cum bis certa- 

ore, quos antea victos 
fub jugum miſerint ; ducem 

Ss, num arimum, muta 
um, Quæ ab imperatore 

„ omnia fuis pro- 
viſe; locum ſuperiorem 


the diviſion thereof, a river run- 
ning from the ſouth, by name Mu- 
thul, at about twenty miles diſtance 
from which, there was à mountain 
parallel to the river, waſte and 
uncultivated, from the middle of 
which roſe a hill of vaſt height, 
covered with wild olives, myrtles, 
and other trees, which are apt to 
grow in a dry ſandy foil. The 
plain betwixt the river aud moun- 
tain, was all deſert for want of 
water, except the parts border= 
ing upon the river, Thoſe were 


full of bruſhworg, cattle, and 


inhabitants. 


LIII. In this hill, which, we 
have already taken notice, lay a- 
croſs the rout Metellus was taking, 
— ſat down with his army, 

retched out to a great length. 
He gave the command of the ele- 
phants, with a part of the infan- 
try, to Bomilcar, and inſtructs 
him what to do, He poſts _—— 

nigher the mountain, with all the 
horſe, and the choiceſi of the foot ; 
and then riding round the ſeveral 
troops and companies, he begs and 
beſeeches them, to be mindful of 
their former bravery and ſucceſs, 
and to defend themſelves and his 
dominions from the avarice of the 
Romans. They were now to en- 
4 thoſe, whom they had 
before conquered, and obliged to 
paſs under the yoke; that they 
had only changed their gene- 
ral, not their temper. That he 
had made all the preparations ſor 
the battle, that could be W 
Ali 
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uti prudentes cum imperi- 
tis, ne pauciores cum plu- 
ribus, aut rudes cum bello 
melioribus manum conſere- 
rent, Proinde parati in- 
tentique efſent, ſigno dato 
Romanos invadere ; illum 
diem aut omnis labores & 
victorias confirmaturum, 
aut maxumarum ærumna- 
rum initium fore. Ad 
hoc viritim, uti quemque 
ob militare facinus pecu- 
nia aut honore extulerat, 
commonefacere beneficii 
ſui, & eum ipſum aliis 
oſtentare. Poſtremo, pro 
cujuſque ingenio pollicen- 
do, minitando, obteſtan- 
do, alium alio modo ex- 
citare; cum interim 
Metellus, ignarus hoſti- 
um, monte degrediens 
cum exercitu conſpicaba- 
tur. Primo dubius, quid- 
nam inſolita facies oſten- 
deret (nam inter virgul- 
ta equi Numidæque con- 
ſederant, neque plane oc- 
cultati humilitate arbo- 
rum, & tamen incerti 
quidnam eflet, cum natu- 
ra loci tum dolo ipſt atque 
ſigna militaria obſcurati) 
dein, brevi cognitis inſi- 
diis, paulliſper agmen 
conſtituit. Ibi commu- 
tatis ordinibus, in dextro 
latere, quod proxumum 
hoſtis erat, triplicibus ſub- 
ſidiis aciem inſtruxit; in- 
ter manipulos funditores 
& ſagittarios diſpertit, e- 
quitatum omnem in cor- 


from a commander; ſo that t 
had the advantage of the ground, 
ſurprize, numbers, and ſkill in 
war, on their ſide; and therefore 
ought to be upon their guard, and 
ready, when the ſignal ſhould be 
iven, to fall upon the Romans. 
hat that day would either ſecure 
to them the fruit of their former 
labours and victories, or prove the 


beginning of the moſt extreme mi- 
ſery. Beſides, he addreſſed hin- 


ſelf fingly to ſuch as he had for 


their gallant behaviour raiſed to 
riches or honour, put them in mind 
of his kindneſs, and ſhewed them 
to the reſt, In ſhort, he endta- 
voured to rouze the courage of one 
in one way, and another anather, 
by promiſing, threatning, or en- 
treating them, according to their 
ſeveral tempers. Whilſt in the 
mean time Metellus, being not a- 
ware of the enemy, was ſpied coming 
down the mountain with his army, 
And being at firſt in ſome doubt, 
what that unuſual appearance 
ſhould mean ( for the Numidians 
with their horſes were among tht 
bruſh-wood, but not ſufficiently co. 
vered, by reaſon of the lowneſs of 
the trees, nor yet appearing /o 6 
to diſcover what they were, as be- 
ing themſelves and their flandards 
concealed by the nature of the 
place, and other ways deſigned) 
but in a ſhort time perceiving tht 
ſtratagem of the enemy, he order. 
ed his army to halt a little; and 
then altering the diſpoſition thert- 
of, he reinforced it in the right 
wing, which was next the enem . 


with three ſeveral bodies 4 re- 
ſerves, for their ſupport, ? ow 
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nibus locat ; ac pauca pro 
tempore milites hortatus, 
aciem, ficut inſtruxerat, 
tranſvorſis principiis in 
planum deducit. 


LIV. Sed, ubi Numi- 
das quietos, neque colle 
degredi animadvertit, ve- 
ritus ex anni tempore & 
inopia aquæ, ne ſiti con- 
ficeretur exercitus, Ru- 
tlium legatum cum ex- 
peditis cohortibus, & parte 
equitum, præmiſit ad flu- 
men, uti locum caſtris 
antecaperet; exiſtumans 
boſtis crebro impetu, & 
tranſvorſis prceliis, iter 
ſuum remoraturos ; &, 
quoniam armis diffide- 
rent, laſſitudinem & fitim 
militum tentaturos. Dein 
ipſe pro re atque loco, ſi- 
cuti monte deſcenderat, 
paullatim procedere; Ma- 
num poſt principia habe- 
te; ipſe cum ſiniſtræ ale 
equitibus eſſe, qui in ag- 
mine principes facti erant. 
At Jugurtha, ubi extre- 
mum agmen Metelli pri- 
mos ſuos prætergreſſum 


videt, præſidio quaſi du- /« 


um millium peditum 
montem occupat, qua 
Metellus deſcenderat; ne 
forte cedentibus adver- 
ſariis receptui, ac poſt 
munimento foret; dein, 
repente ſigno dato, hoſtis 
mvadit. Numidæ alii 


+ of & 


ſion required ; diftributes the ſling- 
ers and archers amongſt the ſeve- 
ral companies, and places all the 
horſe in the wings, and making a 
ſhort ſpeech ſuitable to the dae, 
for the encouragement of his men, 
he drew down his army into the 
plain, | 
LIV. But finding the Numidi- 
ans keep their ground, without 
offering to quit the hill, and fear- 
ing from the ſeaſon of the year, 
and the want of water in thoſe 
parts, leſt his army ſhould be di- 
fireſſed by thirſt, he ſent his lieute- 
nant-general Rutilius, with a 
light detachment of infantry, and 
a part of the cavalry, down to 
the river, to ſecure a proper place 
for his camp, as ſuppoſing the ene- 
my would, by frequent attacks upon 
their flank, endeavour to retard 
their march; and as they had lit- 


tle hopes of JOE by force of 


arms, would endeavour to diſireſs 
our ſoldiers by continual fatigue 
and thirſt. Upon this, he advan- 
ced leiſurely, in the ſame order as 
he came down the mountain, ſo far 
as the nature of the place would 
admit, He kept Marius behind 
the principes; he marched with 
the horſe of the left wing, who 
were now become the foremoſt in 


the march. But when Fugurtha 


aw that the rear of Metellus was 
now got by his van, he ſetzes up- 
on the mountain Metellus had guit- 
ted, with a body of two thauſand 
men, that the enemy, if routed, 
might not betake themſelves thither 
for ſecurity ; and then ſuddenly 
giving the ſignal, he falls upon the 


enemy, The Numidians ſome of 


poſtre- 


* 
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poſtre cedere; - of them attacked the rear, whi 
a finiſtra-ac dextra n Fas did the [ame upon the flank " 


re; infenſi adeſſe at 
inſtare, omnibus locis Ro- 


being very 1 way and furious, in- 
ſamuch that they every wherq put 


re. Quorum etiam qui which thoſe that made the m 


mioribus animis obvii 
hoſtibus fuerant,ludificati 


que contra feriundi aut 


manorum ordines contur- the Romans into ſome diſorder, y 
wa oppoſition, were yet befoolid 


the enemy's unſteady way if 


incerto prœlio, ipſi modo fighting ; and being tbemſelvis 
eminus ſauciabantur, ne- wounded 


by the diſcharge of i 
enemy's weapons, made Ss 


conferendi manum copia 4 4 diſtance, could not come 1 
erat. Ante jam docti ab rotes or ce bt with them at 
e 


Jugurtha equites, ubi- 
cumque omanorum 
turma inſequi cceperat, 
non confertim, neque in 
82 ſeſe recipiebant, 
d alius alio quam max - 
ume divorſi. Ita numero 
riores, ſi a perſequendo 
oſtis deterrere nequive- 
rant, disjectos ab tergo 
aut lateribus circumveni- 
ebant. Sin opportunior 
ſugæ collis, quam campi 
ſuerant, ea vero conſueti 
Numidarum equi facile 
inter gens evadere ; 
noſt ros aſperitas & inſ0+ 
lentia loci retinebat. 


LV. Cæterum facies 
totius negatii varia, incer- 
ta, ſœda atque miſerabi- 
lis. Diſperſi a ſuis, pare 
cedere, alii inſequi. Ne- 
que figna, neque ordines 
obſervare. Ubi quemque 


periculum ceperat, ibi re- 


bſtere ac propulſare. Ar- 
ma, tela, equi, viri, ho- 
ſtes,cives permixti, Nihil 


all, For the horſe, as they had 
before been inſirutted by Fugurtha, 
whenſoever any troop. of the Ro- 
man cavalry begun tis purſue them, 
did not fly off together, or to an 
one. certain place, but der, 
one one way, and another another, 
as much as poſſible. And fo being 


Superior in numbers, if they could 


not by that means diſcourage the 
enemy's purſuit, they attac d them 
upon their dividing, in rear, e- 
nk, But if a hill lay more conve- 
ment for ther flight, than the 
plain, the horſes of the Numidian 
being uſed to the work, would 
make their way through the buſhes, 
which qurs, far want of being ex- 
25. in ſuch nough wark, could 


not ao, 

things. during the whale tranſac- 
Han, Was Various , Uncertain, diſe 
mal, and miſerable. Some, /ep6- 
rated from their main body, fled 
whilſt others were engaged in tht 
purſuit of the enemy. They ngt- 
than kept by their /igndards nor cem 
fanies, Where danger ovartack am 
one, there he made a flond, and 16 
pulled his qdverſary. Arms of al 


com- 
2 
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confilio, neque imperio 

i; fors omnia regere. 
taque multum diei pro- 
ceſſerat, cum etiam tum 
eventus in incerto erat. 
Denique, omnibus labore 
& æſtu languidis, Metel- 
lus, ubi videt Numidas 
minus inſtare, paullatim 
milites in unum conducit; 
ordines reſtituit, & co- 
hortis legionarias quatuor 
advorſum pedites hoſt ium 
collocat; eorum magna 
pars ſuperioribus locis feſ- 
fa conſederat. Simul ora- 
re, hortari milites, ne de- 
ficerent, neu paterentur 
hiſkes fugientis vincere : 
Negue illis caſtra eſſe, ne- 
que munimentum ullum, 
quo cedentes tenderent ; 


in armis omnia ſita. Sed 


nec Jugurtha quidem in- 
terea quietus erat; circu- 
ire, hortari, renovare 
prœlium, & ipſe cum 
delectis tentare omnia; 
ſubvenire ſuis, hoſtibus 
dubiis inſtare; quos fir- 
mos cognoverat, eminus 
pugnando retinere. 


LVI. Eo modo duo 
imperatores, ſummi viri, 
inter ſe cer tabant; ipfi 
pares, cæterum opibus 
diſparibus. Nam Metello 
vir tus militum erat, locus 
advorſus; Jugurthæ alia 
omnia, præter milites, 
opportuna. Denique Ro- 


forts, horſes, men, both enemies and 


Romans were all jumbled toge- 
ther; nothing was done under any 
certain conduct or command; 
chance ruled all. Wherefore the 
day was now far ſpent, whilſt the 
event was flill uncertain, Finally, 
when all were now quite faint 
with the fatigue of the action, and 
heat of the day, Metellus percei- 
ving the Numidians to abate of 
their vigour, draws by degrees his 


ſoldiers into one place, puts them in 


due order, and poſts four legiona- 
ry battalions againſt the enemy's 


foot ; a great part of which being 


heartily tired, were ſat down up- 
on ſome riſing grounds, At the 
ſame time Metellus entreated and 
encouraged his men not to faint, or 
ſuffer the flying enemy to get the 
victory. They had no camp or any 
fortification to fly to ; all their 
hopes were in their arms. Nor was 
3 idle in the mean lime, 

ut rid round his troops to encou- 
rage them, and renew the fight, 
and did, with a body of choice 
troops, make all imaginable ef- 
forts for the purpoſe, relieving his 
own men, and puſhing home upon 
the enemy, where they were in di- 
ſtreſs ; and ſuch as /tood firm, he 
kept in play, by annoying them at 
a diſtance. 

LVI. And thus did theſe two 
great commanders ſtruggle toge- 
ther for victory, equally matches 
indeed in their own perſons, but in 
very different circumſtances as to 
other reſpects. Metellus had the 
advantage with regard to the cou- 
rage of his men, but the diſadvan- 
tage as to ground, Fugurtha had 
13 5 mani, 
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mani, ubi intellegunt, ne- 
que ſibi perfugium efle, 
neque ab hoſte copiam 
pugnandi fieri (& jam 
die veſper erat) advorſo 
colle, ſtcuti præceptum 
fuerat, evadunt. Amiſſo 
loco Numidæ fuſi fuꝑu ti- 
que, pauci interiere. Ple- 
roſque velocitas & regio 
hoſtibus ignara tutata 
ſunt. Interea Bomilcar, 
quem elephantis & parti 
copiarum pedeſtrium 
præfectum ab Jugurtha 
ſupra diximus, ubi eum 
Rutilius prætergreſſus eſt, 
paullatim ſuos in æquum 
locum deducit; ac, dum 
legatus ad flumen, quo 
præmiſſus erat, feſtinans 
pergit, quietus, uti res 
poſtulabat, aciem exor- 
nat; neque remittit, quid 
ubique hoſtes agerent, ex- 
plorare. Poſtquam Ru- 
tilium conſediſſe jam, & 
animo vacuum accepit, 
ſimulque ex Jugurthæ 
prœlio clamorem augeri, 
veritus ne legatus, cognita 
re, laborantibus ſuis au- 
xilio ſoret, aciem, quam 
diffidens virtuti militum 
arte ſtatuerat, quo hoſti- 
um itineri officeret, latius 
. eoque modo ad 
utilii caſtra procedit. 


the better of it in all other re. 
ſpefts, excepting his men. Finalh, 
the Romans finding no other means 
of ſecurity left them, ſince the 
enemy, by Reeping at a diſtance, 
would give them no opportumty of 
engaging them, and night was naw 
coming on apace, advance, as they 
were ordered, up the hill; where- 
upon the Numidians quitting their 
ground, were routed, and put tg. 
flight, and ſome few of them ſlain, 
But the moſt of them were ſaved 
by the goodneſs of their beels, and 
the enemy's want of ſufficient ac- 
guaintance with the country, toge- 
ther. In the mean time Bomil- 
car, to whom TFugurtha, as we 
have above ſaid, had given the 
command o the elephants, and a 
part of the infantry, as ſoon a 
Rutilius was paſs'd him, draws 
down his men very letſurely inis 
the plain; and whilſt the lieute- 
nant-general, according to his or- 
ders, purſues his march with all 
expedition to the river, be, un- 
moleſted, puts his troops inte ſuch 
a diſpoſition, as the nature of the 
caſe required, and does not neglett 
to get intelligence what the enemy 
was every where doing. And af- 
ter he was adviſed, that Rutilius 
was now encamped, and under no 
apprehenſions of an enemy, and 
perceived too, that the ſhouting, 
where Fugurtha was engaged grew 
louder and louder, fearing left tht 


lieutenant-general, upon underſtanding the matter, fouls 
return to the relief of his friends in diſtreſs, he extends his 


forces, which, in diſtruſt 


of their courage, he had drawn 


up in eſe array, to a conſiderable length, in order to ob. 


the camp of Rutilius. 


rudi his paſſage ; and in that diſpoſition advances toward 
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LVII. Romani ex 
improviſo pulveris vim 
magnam animadvertunt ; 
nam proſpectum ager ar- 
buſtis conlitus prohibebat. 
Et primo rati humum 
aridam vento agitari; 
poſt, ubi æquabilem ma- 
nere, &, ſicuti acies mo- 
vebatur, magis magiſque 
appropinquare vident; 
cognita re, properantes 
arma capiunt, ac pro ca- 
ſtris ſicuti imperabatur, 
conſiſtunt. Deinde, ubi 
propius ventum eſt, u- 
trimque magno clamore 
concurritur. Numidæ, 
tantummodo remorati, 
dum in elephantis auxili- 
um putant, poſtquam eos 
impeditos ramis arborum, 
atque ita disjectos cir- 
cumveniri vident, fugam 
ſaciunt; ac plerique, ab- 
jectis armis, collis, aut 
noctis, quæ jam aderat, 
auxilio integri abeunt. 
Elephanti quatuor capti, 
reliqui omnes numero 
2 interfecti. At 

omani, quamquam iti- 
nere, atque opere caſtro- 
rum, & prœllio ſeſſi, læti- 
mw erant, tamen, quod 

etellus amplius opinio- 
ne e inſtructi 
intentigue obviam proce- 
dunt. Nam dolus Nu- 
midarum nihil languidi 
neque remiſſi patiebatur. 
Ac primo obſcura nocte, 


poſtquam haud procul 
ter ſe erant, ſtrepitu, 


LVII. The Romans were ſur- 
prized with the ſudden appearance 
of a mighty duſt raiſed; for the 
country being thick ſet with ſhrubs, 
hinder'd the view at any diſtance. 
And at firſt ſuppoſed it was only 
occaſioned by the wind's ſweeping 
the dry plain; but percetving it to 
be conſtant, and approach nearer 
and nearer, as the army aduan- 
ced, and thereupon diſcovering the 
matter, they fly to their arms, and 
by order of their commander, draw 
up before the camp. And after the 
enemy was come within proper di- 


tance, both ſides engage with @ 


great ſhout. The Numidians culy 
made a ſtand, whiljt they thought 
the elephants might be of ſervice to 
them; but when they ſaw them en- 
tangled amongſt the. bruſh-wood, 
and ſeparately encloſed by the ene- 
my, they take to their heels, and 
moſt of them, throwing away their 
arms, got off ſaſe by the advan- 
tage of a hill and the night toge= 
ther, which was now come on. 
Four elephants were taten; all 
the reſt, forty in number, were 


lain, But the Romans, altho' fa- 


tigued with their march, the work 
of encamping, and battle too, and 
all in the height of joy for their 


Jeep ; yet as Metellus /tay'd be- 


yond their expectation, put them- 


Jelves in due order, and advance 


to meet him. For the wites of the 
Numidians admitted no flackneſs 
or remiſsneſs at all. And when 
now they were not far aſunder, the 
night being dark, the noiſe alarms 
ed both ſides with the apprebhenſi- 
ons of an enemy advancing, the 
conſequence whereof had like to 
1z velut 
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velut hoſtes adventarent, 
alteri apud alteros formi- 
dinem ſimul & tumul- 
tum facere; & pene im- 
prudentia admiſſum faci- 
nus miſerabile, ni utrim- 
que præmiſſi equites rem 
exploraviſſent. Igitur pro 
metu repente gaudium 


exortum. Milites alius 


alium læti appellant, acta 
edocent, atque audiunt; 
ſua quiſque fortia facta ad 


cœlum fert. Quippe res 
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have been fatal, but that ſoms 
horſe, diſpatch'd by both parties, 
1 the truth. Whereupn 
their fear was followed with jo: 
and the ſoldiers fell to congratu- 
lating one another, and mutually 
imparting their accounts of thy 
two attions, whilſt each man ex. 
tolls his own behaviour to tht 
heavens, For ſuch is the conditi- 
on of mankind : upon a vidttury 
cowards may boaſt ; but ill fuceeſi 
ſinks the ſpirits of the brate 
themſelves. 


humanz ita ſeſe habent ; in victoria vel ignavis gloriari licet; 
advorſz res etiam bonos detrectant. 


LVIII. Metellus, in 
iiſdem caſtris quatriduo 
moratus, ſaucios cum cu- 
ra reficit; meritos in 
prœliis more militiæ do- 
nat; univerſos in conci- 
one laudat, atque agit 
gratias; hortatur, ad cæ- 
tera, que levia ſunt, pa- 
rem animum gerant ; pro 
victoria ſatis jam pugna- 
tum, religuos labores pro 
prada fore. Tamen in- 
terim transfugas & alios 
opportunos, Jugurtha ubi 
gentium, aut quid agita- 
ret, cum paucis ne eſſet, 
an exercitum haberet, uti 
ſeſe victus gereret, ex- 
ploratum miſit. At ille 
ſeſe in loca ſaltuoſa & 
natura munita receperat; 
ibique cogebat exercitum, 
numero hominum ampli- 
orem, ſed hebetem infir- 
mumque, agri ac pecoris 
magis, quum belli, cul- 
torem. Id ea gratia eve- 


LVIII. Metellus continued four 
days in the ſame camp, took dut 
care for the recovery of his wound- 
ed men, confers preſents, as is u- 
ſual in war, upon 77 as had di- 
ſtinguiſbed themſelves in the late 
fight, commends them all in 4 
ſpeech he made them, and gives 
them thanks, adviſing them to 
ſhew the like courage for the diſ- 
patch of the work remaining upon 
their hands, which was but incon- 
fiderable. They had fought ſuffici- 
ently for victory; all they had now 
to labour for, was plunder. Yet 
in the mean time he ſent out ſome 
deferters, and other proper perſons, 
to enquire where Fugurtha was, 
or what he deſigned to do; whe- 
ther he was only attended by few, 
or an army; and how he behaved 
himſelf after his defeat. But ht 
was already retired to a woody 
part of the country, that was na- 
turally very ſtrong ; and was there 
raiſing an army already greater 
than the former, but unfit ft 
action, and of no account; di bt- 

| niebat, 


ni 


1 
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nichat, quod, præter e- 
quites regios, nemo om- 
nium Numidarum ex fu- 
ga regem ſequitur. Quo 
cujuſque atimus fert, eo 
lifcedunt. Neque id fla- 
gitium militiz ducitur ; 
ita ſe mores habent.Igitur 
Metellus, ubi videt etiam 
tum regis animum fero- 
cem eſie; bellum renova- 
ni, quod niſi ex illius lu- 
bidine geri non poſſet; 
præterea iniquum certa- 
men fibi cum hoſtibus, 
minore detrimento illos 
vinci, quam ſuos vincere; 
ſtatuit non prœliis, neque 
acie, ſed alio more bellum 
erundum. Itaque in loca 

umidiæ opulentiſſuma 
pergit; agros vaſtat; 
multa caſtella & oppida, 
temere munita, aut ſine 
præſidio, capit incendit- 
que; puberes interfici ju- 
bet, alia omnia militum 
prædam eſſe. Ea formi- 
dine multi mortales Ro- 
manis dediti obſides; fru- 
mentum , & alia, quz 
uſui forent, aftatim præ- 
bita; ubicumque res po- 
ſtulabat, præſidium im- 
poſitum. Quæ negotia 
multo magis, quam prœ- 
lium male pugnatum ab 
ſuis, regem terrebant. 
Quippe cujus ſpes omnis 
in fuga ſita erat; ſequi 
cogebatur; &, qui ſua 
loca defendere nequive- 
rat, in alienis bellum ge- 
rere. Tamen ex inopiaz 


ing more acquainted with huſban- 
dry and grazing, than the buſj- 
neſs of war. The reaſon whereof 
was, that not a man of the Numi- 
dians attends their prince upon 4 
defeat, excepting his own horſe- 
guards, but go where they pleaſe. 
Nor is this any blemiſb upon their 
hanour at all, as being the faſhi- 
on. Wherefore Metellus perceiving 
theKing's ſpirit to be flill undaunt- 
ed, and that. the war was like to 
grow upon him again, which could 
not be carried on but as Fugurtha 
pleaſed; and that he was nat upon 
an equal footing with the enemy in 
the conteſt ; that they ſuſtained leſs 
damage by a defeat, than his men 
did by a victory, be reſolved not to 
carry on the war in the way of 
pitch'd field-battles, but after a 
different manner, Aber fire a- 
way he marches into the richeſt 
parts of Numidia, where he rava- 
ges the country, and takes abun- 
dance of caſtles, and towns, that 
were but ſlightly fortified, or with- 
out any garriſon in them, and 
burns __ orders all gf mw 
of age to be put to the ſword, 
4 & all beſides to —.— 
as plunder. Upon the conſternati- 
tion occaſioned by this manner of 
proceeding, a great many people 
ſubmitted po" ang to the Ro- 
mans, gave hoſtages, and ſupplied 
the army with corn, and other ne- 
ceſſaries, in great plenty, Garri- 
ſons were 110 ee where 
occaſion required. hich things 
flruck a much greater terrour into 
the King, than the late _—_— 
nate battle had done. or he, 
whoſe hopes lay entirely in avoiding 

quod 
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quod optumum videba- 
tur, confilium capit; ex- /. 


ercitum plerumque in iiſ- 


dem locis opperiri.jubet ; 


ipſe cum deleCtisequitibus 
Metellum ſequitur ; noc- 
turnis & avs itineribus 
ignoratus, Romanos pa- 
lantis repente aggreditur, 
Eorum plerique inermes 
cadunt, multi capiuntur 
nemo omnium intactus 
profugit. Et Numidæ, 
prius quam ex caſtris ſub- 
veniretur, ſicuti juſſi e- 
rant, in proxumos collis 
diſcedunt. 
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his enemy, was now obliged to pur- 
ue him ; and he that could not de. 
fend thoſe parts of his dominions, 
where in fight he would have con- 
ſiderable advantages, was forced 
to carry on the war in thoſe, where 
he would labour under diſadvanta- 
ges. Yet in this ſtraight he takes 
ſuch a _ as ſeemed moſt ad- 
viſeable. He orders the army 15 
keep generally in the ſame parts, 
and attends the motions of Metel- 
lus himſelf, with à choice body « 

horſe ; and by marching in the 
night, and through by-roads, comes 
unexpectedly upon the Romans that 
had ſtrolled from the camp ; wha 


being moſt of them unarmed, were all either killed or taken 
priſoners, except ſome few that got off, yet not without being 


much waunded. And the Numidians, before any relief could 
come from the camp, according to orders, draw 0 


next hills. 

LIX. Interim Romæ 
gaudium ingens ortum, 
cognitis Metelli rebus; 
ut ſeque & exercitum 
more majorum gereret; 
in advorſo loco victor ta- 
men virtute fuiſſet; ho- 
ſtium agro potiretur; 
Jugurtham, magnificum 
ex Auli ſocordia, ſpem 
ſalutis in ſolitudine aut 
fuga coegiſſet habere. Ita- 
que ſenatus, ob ea felici- 
ter adta, diis immortalibus 
ſupplicia decernere, Ci- 
vitas, trepida antea, & ſo- 
licita de belli eventu, læta 
agere; de Metello fama 
præclara eſſe. Igitur eo 
intentior ad victoriam ni- 
ti; omnibus modis feſti- 
nare; cavere tamen ne- 


to the 


LIX. In the mean time there 
was huge joy at Rome, upon the 
news FA Metellus's jucceſs ; how 
he conducted himſelf and his army, 
in a manner conformable to that 
of the brave old Romans ; had by 

is gallant behaviour gained 4 
victory, tho with the diſadvan- 
tage of the ground, and had made 
himſelf majter of the enemy's coun- 
try, having obliged Fugurtha, who 
was hugely elated with his ſucceſs 
againſt Aulus, to put all his hopes 
in Ying about with ſmall parties. 

erefore the Senate orders pub- 
lick thankſgivings to the Gods up- 
on account of the ſame. The «aty 


that was before in no ſmall fear, 
and much concerned far the iſſue of 


the war, was now full of joy, and 

cried up Metellus moſt mightily; 

which inſpired him with freſh wo 
3 g = 
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cubi hoſti opportunus he- 

ret; meminiſſe poſt glo- 
ram invidiam ſequi. Ita, 
quo clarior, eo magis 
anxius erat; neque 2 
infidias Jugurthæ effuſo 
exercitu prædari. Ubi 
frumento aut pabulo opus 
erat, cohortes cum omni 
equitatu præſidium agita- 
bant z exercitus partem 
ipſe, reliquos Marius du- 
cebat. Sed igni magis, 
quam præda, ager vaſta- 
datur. Duobus locis haud 
longe inter ſe caſtra facie- 
bant. Ubi vi opus erat, 
cuncti aderant; cæte- 
rm, quo fuga atque 
formido latius creſceret, 
divorſi agebant. Eo tem- 
pore Jugurtha per collis 
ſequi ; tempus aut locum 
pugnze querere 3 qua 
venturum hoſtem audie- 
rat, pabulum & aquarum 
fontis, quorum penuria 
erat, corrumpere. Mo- 
do ſe Metello, interdum 
Mario oſtendere; poſtre- 
mos in agmine tentare, 
ac ſtatim in collis regredi; 
rurſus aliis, poſt aliis mi- 
nitari; neque prelium 
facere, neque otium pati, 
tantummodo hoſtem ab 
inceepto retinere. 


to bring the war to @ happy con- 
cluſion, for which purpoſe he uſed 
all poſſible application; but yet, 
notwithſlanding his haſte,took care 
to be upon his guard againſt the 
ſtratagems of the enemy, remem- 
bring at the ſame time, that envy 
uſually attends upon glory ; and 
therefore the more famous he was, 
the more anxious he was too. And 
after that ambuſcade 75 Jugur- 
tha's, never ſuffered his army to 
diſperſe for the plunder of the coun- 
try. But when he had occaſion for 
corn or forage, ſome battalions of 
foot, with all the horſe, went 
as a guard to thoſe employed in 
that ſervice. Fe conducted one 
part of the army, and Marius 
the other, But the country was 
waſted more by the firing of 
towns, and other buildings, than 
plundering them, They uſed to 
pitch their camps at a ſmall diſtance 
from one another, and when there 
was occaſion for any conſiderable ac- 
tion, they joined in it, But to 
ſpread terrour and deſolation more 
effetually, they generally acted ſe- 
parately. At that time Fugurtha 
kept within view of them upon the 
hills, watching all dtwantages of 
time and plate for the attacking of 
them. And whereſoever he could 
learn the enemy deſigned to march, he 
deſtroyed the forage, and the ſprings, 
of which there was great ſcarcity 


in that country, One while he ſhewed himſelf to Metellus, 
another to Marius, would fall upon their rear, then preſently 
make off again to the hills, and by and by alarm them again, 
firſt in one quarter, and then in another, neither engaging them 
in good earneſt, nor ſuffering them to be quiet, but only hinder- 
ing them from the execution of their deſigns. | 


LX. 
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LX. When the Roman general 


LX. Romanus impe- 
rator, ubi ſe dolis fatigari 
videt, neque ab hoſte co- 
piam pugnandi fieri, ur- 
bem magnam, & in ea 
parte, qua ſita erat, ar- 
cem regni, nomine Za- 
mam, ſtatuit oppugnare; 
ratus 1d, quod negotium 

ſcebat, Jugurtham la- 
— 2 uis auxilio 
venturum, ibique prœli- 
um fore. At ille, quæ 
parabantur, a perfugis 
edoctus, magnis itineri- 
bus Metellum antevenit ; 
oppidanos hortatur, mœ- 
nia defendant, additis au- 
xilio perfugis; quod genus 
ex copiis regis, quia fal- 
lere nequibat, firmiſſu- 
mum erat. Præterea pol- 
licetur, in tempore ſemet 
cum exercitu adfore. Ita, 
compoſitis rebus, in loca 
quam maxume occulta 
diſcedit; ac paulo poſt 
cognoſcit, Marium ex 
itinere frume ntatum cum 
paucis cohortibus Siccam 
miſſum, quod oppidum 
primum omnium poſt 
malam pugnam ab rege 
defecerat. Eo cum delec- 
tis equitibus noctu pergit, 
& jam egredientibus Ro- 
manis in porta pugnam 
facit; ſimul magna voce 
Siccenſes hortatur , uti 
cohortes ab tergo circum- 
veniant ; fortunam illis 
preclari facinoris caſum 
dare. Si id fecerint, po- 
ſtea ſeſe in regno, illos in 


— — — —— 


found himſelf fo harraſſed by the 


wily condut? of the enemy, with. 
out any poſſibility of coming to an 
engagement with him, he reſolved 
to attack Zama, the moſt conſider- 
able town in that part of the king- 
dom, wherein it lies ; h 

a 


the caſe indeed required, t 


ng, as 


Ju- 


7 would come to the relief if 
is ſubjetts in that diſtreſs, and 
that a battle would enſue there 

on. But he being apprized of th 
intention by ſome deſer ters, by great 
marches got thither before Metel- 
lus, and encouraged the townſmen ta 


ſtand out, putting ſame deſerters into 


the place for their aſſiſtance, which 
of all the King's troops, were the 
moſt to be relied upon, as who could 
not deceive him, Marecver, ht 
aſſures them, he would be there g. 
gain in due time with an arny, 
And after he had thus ordered hi; 
affairs, he withdrew, and git of 
into ſome very private parts g 
the country, where ſoon after bt 
was informed, that Marius bad 
been diſpatched from the army then 
upon a march, ta Sicca, with a 
ew battalions, to fetch in corn; 
which was the firſt town that re- 
volted from the King, after the lau 
unfortunate battle. Thither he guts 


with a few choice horſe in the night ; 


and as the Romans were coming 
out of town, falls upon them at the 
very gate. At the ſame time, witd 
a loud voice, he begged of the Sie- 


cenſians to attack the battalions in 
rear; that fortune had put into 
their hands an opportunity 
forming a noble feat, which, if 


of per- 


they did but lay hold of, that he 
| goers 
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kbertate fine meta æta- 
tem afturos. Ac ni Ma- 
rius figna inferre, atque 
evadere oppido propera- 
yiſſet; profecto cuncti, 
aut magna pars Siccenſi- 
um, fidem mutaviſſent; 
tanta mobilitate ſeſe Nu- 
mide agunt. Sed milites 
Jugurthini, paulliſper ab 
rege ſuſtentati, poſtquam 
majore vi hoſtes urgent, 
paucis a miſſis, profugi diſ- 
cedunt. 

LXI. Marius ad Za- 
mam pervenit. Id oppi- 
dum in campo ſitum, 
magis opere, quam natu- 
ra, munitum erat; nul- 
lus idoneæ rei egens, ar- 
mis viriſque opulentum. 
Igitur Metellus, pro 
tempore atque loco para- 
tis rebus, cuncta mœnia 
exercitu circumvenit ; le- 
gatis imperat, ubi quiſque 
curaret; deinde, ſigno 
dato, undique ſimul cla- 
mor ingens oritur. Neque 
ea res Numidas terret; 
infenſi intentique fine tu- 
multu manent ; prœlium 
ncipitur. Romani, pro 
ingenio quiſque, pars e- 
minus glande aut lapidi- 
dus pugnare; evadere 
ali; alli ſuccedere; ac 
murum modo ſuffodere, 
modo ſcalis aggredi; cu- 
pere prœlium in manibus 
facete. Contra ea oppidani 
in proxumos ſaxa volve- 
re; ſudes, pila, præterea 
pice & ſulphure tædam 


ſhould for the future enjoy his 
kingdom, and they their liberty, 
in great ſecurity. And had not 
Marius, oy puſhing forward, got 
haftily out of the town, all, or the 
greateſ} part of the Siccenſians, 
would certainly have changed ſides; 
fo fickle are the Numidians, But 
the ſoldiers of Fugurtha,being for 
ſome time kept in caurage by the 
King, upon the enemy's making a 
vigorous reſiſtance, ſcour off at 
laft, with the loſs of ſome few of 

their men. 7 
LXI. Marius came to Zama. 
That town was ſituated in a plain, 
better fortified by art, than nature; 
atuunding in all the conveniencies 
of life, and well fraught with 
arms and men. Metellus having 
provided all things that the time 
and accaſion required, draws his 
army quite round the lown ; and 
aſſigns his lieutenant-generals the 
ſeveral quarters they were to take 
care of ; and then immediately, 
upon a ſignal given, a great ſhout 
is ſet up on all ſides. Which did not 
terrify the Numidians at all, who 
flood buff, ready for the reception 
of the enemy; and accordingly a 
attle enſues, The Romans, ac- 
cording as eath man was diſpoſed, 
ſome fought with bullets or ſlones ; 
ſome withdrew ; others came in 
their room ; and one while under- 
mined, another ſcaled, the wall ; 
eager to come to choſe fight with the 
enemy. On the other ſide, the 
townſmen tumbled great ſtones up- 
on thoſe that were under the wall, 
and diſcharged ſharp flakes and 
lances, with pitch and ſuiphur on 
fire, upon them. Nor were thoſe, 
| miſtam 
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miſtam ardentia mittere. 
Sed ne illos quidem, qui 
procul manſerant, timor 
animi ſatis muniverat. 
Nam pleroſque jacula, 
tor mentis, aut manu emiſ- 
ſa, vulnerabant; parique 
ericulo, ſed fama impari, 
bon atque ignavi erant. 
LXII. Dum apud Za- 
mam ſic certatur, Ju- 
urtha ex improviſo ca- 
ira hoſtium cum magna 
manu invadit ; remiſhs, 
qui in præſidio erant, & 
omnia magis, quam prœ- 
lium, exſpectantibus, por- 
tam irrumpit. At noſtri, 
repentino metu perculſi, 
ſibi quiſque pro moribus 
conſulunt ; alii fugere, alii 
arma capere; magna pars 
vulnerati aut occiſi. Cæte- 
rum ex omni multitudine 
non amplius quadraginta, 
memores nominis Roma- 
ni, grege facto locum 
cepere paullo, quam alii, 
editiorem; neque inde 
maxuma vi depelli qui- 
verunt; ſed tela eminus 
miſſa remittere, pauci in 
pluribus minus fruſtrati; 
ſin Numidz propius ac- 
ceſſiſſent, ibi vero virtu- 
tem oſtendere, & eos 
maxuma vi cædere, fun- 
dere, atque fugare. In- 
terim Metellus, cum a- 
cerrume rem gereret, cla- 
morem & tumultum ho- 
ſtilem a tergo accepit; 


deinde, converſo equo, 
animadvertit ſugam ad. 


1 * 


whoſe fears kept them further off, 


ſecure ; moſt of them being wound. 


ed with weapons diſcharged from 
engines, or the hand; and ſo the 
brave, and the cowardly, were in 
equal danger, tha' not in equal 
credit, | 


LXII. During this fight at 
Zama, Fugurtha falls unexpeh- 
edly upon the enemy's camp, with 
a conſiderable force; and thoſe left 
for the defence of it being off their 
guard, as expetting not in the 
leaſt to be attacked, he breaks in 
at one of the gates. But our men 
being confounded with the ſur— 
prize, provide for amy; pri each 
according to his natural diſpoſitia, 
Some ran away, athers togk up 
arms; a great part of them were 
wounded or ſlain. And of all the 
number not above forty, being 
mindful of the Roman name, form- 
ed themſelves into a body, and 
ſeized upon a riſing ground; nur 
could they be diſlodged from thene 
by all the fury of the enemy; but 
threw back upon them their own 
weapons, and with the more ſut- 
ceſs, becauſe there were ſo many 
of them; and if the Numidians 
came near them, they then laid 
about them with the utmoſt bra- 
very; ſlaughtering, routing, and 
putting them to 1 In the 
mean time, whilſt Metellus was 
furiouſly engaged in the aſſauit 5 
on the tqwn, he heard from bis 
rear the ſhouting and noiſe of at 
enemy; upon which turning his 


horſe, he perceived a rout of per- 


ſons flying towards bim; 4 ny 
. 5 5 
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e vorſum fieri; que res 
:ndicabat popularis eſſe. 
Igitur equitatum omnem 
ad caſtra propere miſit, 
ac ſtatim C. Marium, 
cum cohortibus ſocio- 
rum; eumque lacrumans 
per amicitiam, perque rem- 
publiram, obſecrat, ne quam 
tontumeliam remanere in 
exercitu vittore, neve ho- 


fles inultos abire ſinat, 


He brevi mandata efficit. 
At Jugurtha, munimen- 
to caſtrorum impeditus, 
cum alii ſuper vallum 
precipitarentur, alii in 
anguſtiis ipſi ſibi prope- 
rantes officerent, multis 
amiſſis, in loca munita ſeſe 
recipit. Metellus, infecto 
negotio, poſtquam nox 
aderat, in caſtra cum ex- 
ercitu revortitur. 

LXIII. Igitur poſtero 
die, prius quam ad op- 
pugnandum egrederetur, 
equitatum omnem in ea 
parte, qua regis adventus 
erat, pro caſtris agitare 
jubet; portas, & proxu- 
ma loca tribunis diſpertit; 
deinde ipſe pergit ad op- 
pidum, atque, uti ſupe- 
nore die, murum aggre- 
ditur. Interim Jugurtha 
ex occulto repente no- 
ſtros invadit. Qui in 
proxumo locati fuerant, 
paulliſper territi pertur- 
bantur; reliqui cito ſub- 
veniunt. Neque diutius 
Numidæ refiſtere quiviſ- 
ſent, ni pedites cum equi- 


fign of their being friends. Where- 
fore 2 ſent vive 41 the horſe im- 
mediately to the camp, and pre- 
ſently after them C. Marius, with 
ſome auxiliary battalions; and with 
tears begs of him by their friend- 
ſhip, and the commonwealth, that 
he would not ſuffer any ſtain to 
fix upon the honour of their vic- 
torious army, or the enemy to get 
off unrevenged. He preſently exe- 
cutes his orders, But Fugurtha, 
hindered by the rampart of the 
camp, whilſt ſome threw them- 
ſelves headlong down the ſame, 
and others by crowding and fſqueet- 
ing through the ſtraight polſage 0 
the gates, ſtopp'd one another, +4 
ter the lojs of a great many men, 
gets away again Into his faſtneſſes. 
Metellus, upon the appraach of 
night, draws off his army into the 
camp, without being able to com- 
paſs his _— 

LXIII. Wherefore the next 
day, before he drew out to renew 
the attack, he orders all the caval- 
ry to patrole before the camp, on 
the fide the King was to come; the 
gates, and the parts adjoining, he 
aſſigns to ſome Tribunes; and then 
he himſelf advances up to the town, 
and makes an aſſault upon the wall, 
as he had done the day before, In 
the mean time, Fugurtha from his 
cover comes ſuddenly upon our men, 
Thoſe upon whom the brunt fell, 
were put for a while into ſome diſo 
order ; but were ſoon relieved by 
the reſt. Nor would the Numidi- 
ans have been able to have ſtood it 
any long time, had not their foot, 
mixing with the horſe, dona great 
execution in the battle. Upon 
2 tibug 
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tibus permiſti magnam 
cladem in congreſſu face- 
rent. Quibus illi freti, non 
uti equeſtri prœlio ſolet, 
ſequi, dein cedere, fed 
advorſis equis concurrere, 
implicare, ac perturbare 
aciem; ita, expeditis pe- 
ditibus ſuis, hoſtis pœne 
victos dare. 

LXIV. Eodem tem- 
pore apud Zamam mag- 
na vi certabatur; ubi 
quiſque legatus, aut tri- 
bunus curabat, eo acer- 
rume niti; neque alius in 
alio magis, quam in ſeſe, 
ſpem habere; pariterque 
oppidani agere, oppugna- 
re, aut parare omnibus 
locis; avidius alteri alte- 
ros ſauciare, quam ſemet 
tegere. Clamor permi- 
ſtus, hortatione, lætitia, 
gemitu; item ſtrepitus 
ar morum ad cœlum fer- 
ri; tela utrimque volare. 
Sed illi, qui mœnia de- 


fenſabant, ubi hoſtes 


paullulum modo pugnam 
remiſctant, intenti prœ- 
lium cqueſtre proſpecta- 
bant, Eos, uti quæque 
Jugurthæ res erant, læ- 
tos modo, modo pavi- 
dos, animadverteres; ac, 
ſicuti audiri a ſuis, aut 
cerni poſlent, monere alii, 
alii hortari, aut manu ſig- 
nificare, aut niti corpori- 


bus; huc & illuc, quaſi . 


vitabundi, aut Jacientes 
tela, agitare, Ouod ubi 
Mario cognitum eſt, nam 


whom the horſe depending, they 
did not, according to their orditia- 

cuſtam, purſue one while, and 
fly another, but charged breaſt to 
breaſt, confcunding our troops, and 
putting them into ſuch diſorder, 
that they did in a manner deliver 
them up, nigh conquered, to their 
own light foot to diſpatch, 


LXIV. In the mean time, they | 


was very warm word at Lama; 
each Lieutenant-general and Tri. 
bune, in their ſeveral poſits, exert. 
ing all the might they were ma- 


ters of; placing their hopes of ſuc- 


ceſs not in others, but them ſelves. 
Nor were the townſmen 10 vigo- 
rous in their reſiſtance. Both 
ſides, in ſhort, were more eager 


hemſelves. Shouts were mix'd 
with encouragements, exultations, 
and groans. The din of arm 
reached the very heavens, and 
weapons flaw thick on both ſides, 
The beſieged upon the wall, as oft 
as the fury of the beſiegers abated, 
did with great attention view the 
engagement of the horſe, And yiu 
might haus ſeen them, according 
as matters went with Fugurtha, 
one while glad, and another while 


0 wound the enemy, than ſecure 


frighted. And where they could 


be heard we? op by their friends, 
ome admoniſhed them of what they 
thought proper for them ta do ; others 
encouraged them, or made ſigns 10 
them with their hands, putting 
their badies upon the ſtretch, and 
moving them this way or that, a. 
if they themſelves were avoiding, 


or diſcharging of weapons among 


them. Which being obſerued y 
Is 
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is in ea parte curabat, 
conſulto lenius agere, ac 
diffidentiam rei fimulare ; 
pati Numidas fine tumul- 
tu, regis prœlium viſere. 
Ita, illis ſtudio ſuorum 
adſtrictis, repente magna 
vi murum aggreditur; & 
jam ſcalis adgreſſi milites 
prope ſumma ceperant, 
cum oppidani concur- 
runt, lapides, ignem, alia 
terea tela ingerunt. 
oſtri primo reſiſtere; 
deinde, ubi unæ atque 
alteræ ſcalæ comminutæ, 
qui ſuperſteterant afflicti 
ſunt ; cæteri, quo quiſque 
modo potuere, pauct-in- 
tegri, magna pars con- 
fecti vulneribus, abeunt. 
Deinde utrimque prœli- 
um nox diremit. 


LXV. Metellus poſt- 


quam videt fruſtra in- 


ceptum 3 neque oppi- 


dum capi, ue Jugur- 
tham, niſi ex mfidiis aut 
ſuo loco pugnam facere; 
& jam æſtatem exactam 
eſſe; ab Zama diſcedit, 
& in iis urbibus, quæ ab 
le defecerant , ſatiſque 
munitæ loco, aut mœni- 
bus erant, præſidia impo- 
nit. Czterum exercitum 
in provinciam, quæ prox- 
uma eſt Numidiæ, hie- 
mandi gratia collocat. 
Neque id tempus ex alio- 
rum more quieti, aut 
luxurice concedit; ſed, 
quoniam armis bellum 


Marius, for he commanded in that 
uarter ; he deſignedly flackened 
is ſpeed, under pretence of being 

diſheartened ; ring the Numi- 

dians to look on and ſee the engage- 
ment of the King. But then,whil/t 
they were very intent upon the 
fight, he ſuddenly renews the afſ- 
fault upon the wall with the ut- 


moſt violence. And naw ſome of 


the ſoldiers were advanced upon 
ladaers nigh the top of it, when 
the townſ/men flocking to the place, 
pour upon them ſtones, fire, and 
all manner of weapons beſide. Our 
men at firſt ſtood ſiifly to it; but 
fame of them tumbling headlong to 
the ground, upon the breaking of 
a ladder or two they were upon, 
the reſt 2 for themſelves, as 
welt as they could, a great many 
of them being ſadly mauled, and 
few without wounds. At laſt night 
put an end to the fray. | 

LXV. Metellus finding his at- 
tempt upon the tawn ta no purpoſe, 


and that it was impoſſible to take 


it, and that Fugurtha would not 
fight him, but in the way of ſur- 


prize, or upon great advantage of 


ground ; and that the ſummer was 
now almoſt quer, marches away 
from Zama, and places garriſons 
in thoſe cities, which had revolted 
from him, and were ſufficiently 
Arong by nature or art. But bis ar- 
my he puts into winter-quarters, in 
the province, where it borders up- 
on Numidia. Yet he did not, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of others, 
ſpend the time in idleneſs and lux- 


ury; but 006 he had but ſmall 


ſucceſs in the uſe of arms, be re- 
ſolves to lay a trap for Fugurtha, 
parum 
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parum procedebat, inſi- 
dias regi per amicos ten- 
dere, & eorum perfidia 

ro armis uti parat. Igitur 
Bomicarem, qui Rome 
cum Jugurtha fuerat, & 
inde, vadibus datis clam 
Maſſivæ de nece, judici- 
um tugerat ; quod ei per 
maxumam amicitiam 
maxuma copla fallendi 
erat, multis pollici tatio- 
nibus aggreditur; ac pri- 
mo efficit, uti ad ſe col- 
loquendi gratia occultus 
veniat ; dein, fide data, ſi 
Fugurtham vivum, aut 
necatum, ſibi tradidiſſet, 
fore, ut illt Senatus im- 
punitatem, & ſua ommia 


concederet ; facile Numi- 


de perſuadet, cum inge- 
nio inhdo, tum metuenti 
ne, ſi pax cum Romanis 
fieret, ipſe per conditio- 
nes ad ſupplicium trade- 
retur. 

LXVI. Is, ubi pri- 
mum opportunum fuit, 
Jugurtham anxium, ac 
miſerantem fortunas ſuas 
accedit; monet, atque 


lacrumans obteſtatur, ti 


aliguando ſibi liberiſque, 
E genti Numidarum op- 
tume merenti, provideat ; 
omnibus preliis ſeſe victos, 
agrum vaſtatum, multos 
mortales captos, occiſos; 
regni opes comminutas eſ- 
ſe; ſatis ſæpe jam & vir- 
tutem militum, & fortu- 
nam tentatam ; caveat, 
ue ills cunttante, Nunmi- 


by means of his friends, and make 
uſe of their treachery, inſtead of 
arms. Accordingly he attacks with 
mighty promiſes Bomilcar, who had 
been at Rome with Fugurtha, and 
by deſerting his bail, and flying 
from thence, had evaded his tryal 
for the murder of Maſjiva ; be- 
cauſe he had, by reaſon of his great 
intimacy with him, the beſt oppor- 
tunity 7 deceiving him. He firſt 
prevails upon him to come private- 
ly, and confer with him ; and 
then giving him his word and hq. 
nour upon it, that if he delivered 
Jugurtha alive, or dead, the Senate 
ſhould grant him à pardon, and 
all his eſtate; he eaſily perſwades 
the Numidian, who was naturally 
perfidious, and withal afraid, 
lejt, upon the concluſion of a peate 
with the Romans, he ſhould, by 
the articles of it, be delivered up 
to puniſhment. 


LXVI. He, as ſoon as opportu- 
nity preſented, accoſts Fugurtha, 
full of perplexity, and lamenting 
his caſe ; adviſing and beſeeching 
him with tears, to take at Jaſt 
proper meaſures for his own ſafety, 
with that of his children, and the 
whole nation of the Numidians, 
which had deſerved very well at 
his hands. That they had, b 


ſaid, been defeated in every battle; 
the country laid waſte,and a world 
of people made priſoners, and ſlain; 
whereby the ſtrength of his king- | 


dom had been reduced to nothing. 
That he had ſufficiently tried both 


the valour of his troops, and 2 
« 
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de fibi conſulant. His, 


atque talibus aliis ad de- 
ditonem regis animum 
impellit. ittuntur ad 
imperatorem legati, qui 
Jugurtham imperata fac- 
turum dicerent, ac ſine 
ulla pactione ſeſe, reg- 
numque ſuum, in illius 
fidem tradere. Metellus 
propere cunctos Senato- 
rii ordinis ex hibernis ac- 
cerfiri jubet ; eorum, at- 
que aliorum, quos idone- 


os ducebat, conſilium 


habet. Ita more majo- 
rum, ex conſilii decreto, 
per legatos Jugurthæ im- 
perat, argenti pondo du- 
centa millia, elephantos 
omnis, equorum & armo- 
rum aliquantum, Que 
poſtquam ſine mora facta 
ſunt, jubet omnis perfu- 
gas vinctos adduci. Eo- 
rum magna pars, uti juſ- 
ſum erat, adducti; pau- 
ci, cum primum deditio 
cœpit, ad regem Bocchum 
in Mauritaniam abierant. 
Igitur Jugurtha, ubi ar- 
mis, viriſque, & pecunia 
ſpol atus eſt, cum ipſe ad 
imperandum Tilium 
vocaretur, rurſus ccepit 
ectere animum ſuum, 
& ex mala conſcientia 
digna timere. Denique, 
multis diebus per dubitati- 
onem conſumptis, cum 
modo tædio rerum ad- 
vorſarum omnia bello 
potiora duceret; inter- 
dum ſecum ipſe reputa- 


4 


fortune too; and therefore ought 
to have a care, leſt, it he demurred 
any longer upon the matter, the 
Numidians ſhould provide for their 
own ſecurity, without him. Vith 
theſe, and the like arguments, he 
at laſt prevails with the King, to 
think of making a ſurrender. Ac- 
cordingly depulies are diſpaiched to 
the Roman General, to let him 
know, that Fugurtha would ſubmit 
to his pleaſure, and, without in ſiſt- 
ing upon any terms, would caſt 
himſelf, and his kingdom, upon his 
honour, Metellus immediately or- 
ders all the gentlemen of Senato- 
rian rank to be ſummoned from 
their winter-quarters, to hold a 
council with them, and others, ſuch 
as he judged proper to adviſe with 
upon the occaſion. And jo, accord- 
ing to ancient Roman uſage, upon 
@ determination of the council to 
that effect, he, by the deputies, or- 
ders Fugurtha to deliver up two 
hundred thouſand pound of filver, 
all his elephants, and ſome horſes 


and arms, Which being immedi- 


ately done accordingly, he commands 
all the deſerters from him to be 
brought to him in chains; and a 
great part of them were brought, 
as ordered. Some few of them, as 
ſoon as the affair of the ſurrender 
begun, fled off to King Bocchus iu 
Mauritania. Wherefore Fugur- 
tha being thus ſtript of arms, men, 


and money, upon his being ſummoned. 


to Tiſidium, to receive further com- 

mands, begun again ta change his 

mind, and, from a ſenſe of his 

guilt, of meeting with his de- 

ſerts, 

many days in doubt with himſelf 
ret, 


inally, after he had ſpent 
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ret, quam gravis caſus in 
ſervitium ex regno foret; 
multis, magniſque præſi- 
diis nequicquam perditis, 
de integro bellum ſumit. 
Et Romæ Senatus, de 
provinciisconſultus, Nu- 
midiam Metello decreve- 


what to do, as one while, from an 
unea ſi neſs under his misfor tunes, 
thinking any terms whatever pre. 


ferable to war ; and then again 


confidering, how heavy a fall he 
ſhould have from the height of 
royal majeſty into a flate of ſlave. 
ry; after be had now thrown a. 
way @ conſiderable part of bis 


rat. 
ftrength to ne purpoſe, reſolves a-freſh upon war. Now the 


Senate at Rome, being conſulted about the diſpoſal of the pro. 
vinces, had voted Numidia for Metellus. 


LYVII. Per idem 
tempus Uticæ forte C. 
Mario, per hoſtias diis 
ſupplicanti, magna, al que 
mirabilia portendi Ha- 
ruſpex dixerat; proinde, 
gue animo agitabat, Fre- 
tus diis ageret; fortunam 
guam ſæpiſſume experire- 
tur; cundta proſpere e- 
ventura. At illum jam 
antea conſulatus ingens 
cupido exagitabat; ad 
quem capiundum, præter 
vetuſtatem familiæ, alia 
omnia abunde erant; in- 
duſtria, probitas, mili- 
tiæ magna · ſcientia, ani- 
mus belli ingens, domi 
modicus, lubidinis, & di- 
vitiarum victor, tantum- 
modo gloriæ avidus. Sed 
is natus, & omnem pue- 
ritiam Arpini altus, ubi 
primum ætas militiæ pa- 
tiens ſuit, ſtipendiis faci- 
undis, non Græca facun- 
dia, neque urbanis mundi- 
tiis, ſeſe exercuit; ita in- 
ter artis bonas integrum 
ingenium brevi adolevit. 
Ergo ubi primum tribu- 


LXVII. About the ſame time as 
Caius Marius was at Utica, pay- 
ing his devotion to the Gods by a+ 
crifice , the Haruſpex told him, 
that there appeared therein prog- 
noſticks of great and wonderful 
favours deſigned him by heaven; 
and therefore he might depend up- 
on the protection and bleſſing of 
the Gods, in the execution of his 
defigns ; and might puſh his for- 
tune, as much as he pleaſed, with 
aſſurance of ſucceſs. Now he had, 
ſome time before this, been ſeixel 
with a paſſionate deſire of the Cn. 
fulſhip ; and indeed was abundantly 
furniſhed with all the qualifications 
requiſite = obtaining it, beſi des that 
of a noble deſcent; ſuch as indu- 
firy, integrity, ſtill in the military 
art, a ſpirit great in war, but no- 
derate in peace; far above covetouf- 
neſs and riches, and ambitious if 
2 alone. He was born and 
rought up at Arpinum, and a1 
foon as he came of age to bear arms, 


he applied himſelf to the ſervice of 


his country in the wars, not to tht 
ſtudy of the Græcian eloquence, , 
the fopperies of the town; and 
thus was his noble genius advanced 
to the higheſt pitch of improve. 

| natum 
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natum militarem a popu- 
lo petit, pleriſque faciem 
ejus ignorantibus, facile 
notus per omnis tribus de- 
caratur. Deinde ab eo 
magiſtratu, alium poſt 
alium fibi peperit ; ſem- 
perque in poteſtatibus eo 
modo agitabat, ut ampli- 
ore,quam gerebat, dignus 
haberetur. Tamen is ad 
id locorum talis vir, (nam 
poſtea ambitione præceps 
datus eſt) Conſulatum 
appetere non audebat. 
tiam tum alios magi- 
ſtratus plebes, Conſula- 
tum nobilitas inter ſe per 
manus tradebat. Novus 
nemo tam clarus, neque 
tam egregiis factis erat, 
quin is indignus illo ho- 
nore, & quaſi pollutus 
haberetur. 
valuable 
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ment, in the practice of laudable 
qualities, And therefore, when 
he made his firſt ſuit to the people 
for a Tribune's commiſſion, tho“ 
moſt of them were ſtrangers to his 
face, yet being ſoon known by his 
character, he was choſen by all the 
tribes, without exception, After 
that, he roſe N one degree of ho- 
nour to another; and behaved him- 
ef in them all ſo, that he was 
always thought worthy of a greater 
poſt, than that he was in. Yet as 
valuable a man as he was till that 
time (for afterwards he was hur- 
ried away into ſtrange exceſſes by 


his ambition) he durſt not venture 
to offer himſelf a candidate for the 
Conſulſhip. For at that time the 
commons were admitted to other 
offices; but the Conſulſhip the no- 
bility engroſſed to 1 
mitting it from one to another. No 


per/on of law birth, how famous or 
foever he was, upon the ſcore of his own merit, was 


thought worthy of it, but rather a ſcandal to it. 


LXVIII. Igitur, ubi 
Marius haruſpicis dicta 
eodem intendere videt, 
quo cupido animi horta- 
batur ; ab Metello petun- 
di gratia miſſionem ro- 


gat; cui quamquam vir- 


tus, gloria, atque alia 
optanda bonis ſupera- 
bant, tamen inerat con- 
temptor animus, & ſu- 
perbia, commune nobili- 
tats malum. Itaque 
rimum commotus inſo- 
ta re, mirari ejus conſi- 
lum, & quaſi per amici- 
tam monere, ne tam 
Pravainciperet, neu ſuper 


LXVIII. MHherefore Marius 
finding the predictions of the ſooth- 


ſayer concur with bis own ambiti- 


ous inclinations, he requeſts of Me- 
tellus his diſcharge, in order to ſue 


for the Conſulſhip. And tho" Me- 


tellus had virtue, glory, and other 
defirable gualifications in abun= 
dance, yet had he a haughty ſpirit, 
and pride withal, the common bane 
of the nobility. Wherefore being at 


firſt much ſtartled with the novel- 


ty of the thing, he wondered what 
he meant, and pretended in friend- 
ſhip to adviſe him, not to engage 
in ſo wild a project, or ſuffer his 
thoughts to tower above his for- 
8 All things were not to be 


Fortu- 
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fortunam animum gere- 
ret; non omnia omnibus 
cupienda eſſe ; debere illi 
res ſuas ſatis placere; po- 
ftremo caveret id petere a 
populo Rom. quod illi jure 
negaretur.Poſtquam hæc, 
atque alia talia dixit, neque 
animus Marii fleCtitur ; 
reſpondit, bi primum 
potuiſſet per negotia publi- 
ca, fatturum ſeſe, que 
peteret, Ac poſtea, ſœ- 
pius eadem poſtulanti, 
fertur dixiſſe, ne feſtina- 
ret abire; ſatis mature, 
illum cum filio ſus Con- 
ſulatum petiturum. Is eo 
tempore contubernio pa- 
tris ibidem militabat, an- 
nos natus circiter xx. 
Quæ res Marium cum pro 
honore, quem affectabat, 
tum contra Metellum 
vehementer accenderat. 
Ita cupidine, atque ira, 
peſſumis conſultoribus, 
graſſari; neque facto 
ullo, neque dicto abſti- 
nere, quod modo am- 
bitioſum foret ; milites, 
quibus in hibernis præ- 
erat, laxiore imperio, 
quam antea, habere; a- 
pud negotiatores, quo- 
rum magna multitudo 
Uticæ erat, criminoſe 
ſimul & magnifice de bel- 
lo loqui ; dimidia pars 
exercitus, fi ſibi permitte- 
retur, paucis diebus Fu- 
gurtham in catenis habi- 
turum ; ab imperatore 
conjulto trahi, quod, ho- 
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coveted by all men ; he ought to 
be abundantly fatished with his 
preſent condition. Finally, be bid 
him have a care of aſking that of 
the Roman people, which they 
might very reaſonably deny him. 
Afr he had faid this, and other 
things to the like purpoſe, but with- 
out being able to divert Marius 
from his deſign, he told him, that 
as ſoon as the publick occaſions 
would permit, he ſhould comp! 

with his requeſt. And upon Mari. 
us's repeated On to him for 
his diſcharge, he at laſt, they ſay, 
told him, He need not be in ſo 
much haſte to be gone; he might 
ſue time enough for the Conſul- 
ſhip with his ſon. He at that time 
ſerved under his father, being a 
youth of about twenty years of age. 
T his only made Marius more eager 
of carrying his point, and very 
much incenſed him againſt Metellus, 
Wherefore he now proceeded ut- 
cording to the inſtigation of two of 
the worſt of counſellors, ambition 
and anger; by all his words and ac- 
tions he endeavoured to render him- 
ſelf popular; keeping the ſoldiers be 
commanded in their winter-quar- 
ters, under a very looſe diſcipline ; 
and reflecting amongſt the mer- 
chants, whereof there was a great 
number at Utica, upon the conduft 
of Metellus in the war, and boaſt- 
ing mightily what he would do; 
T hat with half the army,he would 
in a few days have Jugurtha in 
chains; the war. was delignedly 
prolonged by the general, who be- 
ing a vain man, and having all 
the haughtineſs of a King in him, 


was too fond of his command. 
11d 
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no inanis, & regiæ ſuper- 
big, imperio nimis gau- 


deret. Quæ omnia illis 


eo firmiora videbantur, 

uod diuturnitate belli res 
fimiliaris corruperant ; & 
animo cupienti nihil ſatis 
ſeſtinatur. 

LXIX. Erat preterea 
in exercitu noſtro Numi- 
daquidam, nomine Gau- 
da, Maſtanabilis filius, 
Maſiniſſæ nepos, quem 
Micipſa teſtamento ſe- 
cundum heredem ſcrip- 
ſerat, morbis confectus, 
& ob eam cauſſam mente 
paullum imminuta. Cui 
Metellus petenti, more 
regum, uti ſellam juxta 
poneret, item poſtea 
cuſtodiæ cauſſa turmam 
equitum Romanorum, 
utrumque negaverat; 
honorem, quod eorum 
modo foret, quos popu- 
lus Romanus reges appel- 
laviſſet; præſidium, quod 
contumelioſum in eos 
foret, ſi equites Romani, 
ſatellites Numidæ trade- 
rentur, Hunc Marius 
anxium aggreditur, atque 
hortatur, ut contumeli- 
arum in imperatorem, 
cum ſuo auxilio pœnas 
petat; hominem ob mor- 
dos animo parum valido 
ſecunda oratione extollit; 
illum regem, ingentem vi- 
rum, Maſiniſſe nepotem 
eſſe; ſi Fugurtha captus, 
aut occiſus foret, imperi- 
um Numidia fine mora 


All which things appeared to them 
the more plauſible, becauſe the long 
continuance of the war affected 
their trade; and no expedition 


ſeems ſufficient to the man that is 


in haſte to be rich, 


LXIX. There was beſides in 
our army, a certain Numidian, by 
name Gauda, the ſon of Maſta- 
nabal, and grandſon of Majiniſ- 
fa, whom Micipſa in his will had 
made his ſecond heir ; à man di- 
ſtemper'd to ſuch a degree, that it 
affefted his mind. He had requeſt- 
ed of Metellus the honour of 4 
chair next him, as Kings had, and 
afterwards a troop of Roman 

orſe for his guard; but he refu- 
ſea him both; the firſt, becauſe it 
was an honour only paid to ſuch as 
the Roman people complimented 
with the title of Kings; and the 


latter, becauſe it would be an af- 


front upon Roman knights to be 
made to attend upon a Numidian 
as his guard. In his concern for 
this refuſal, Marius addreſſes him, 
and encourages him, by the pro- 
miſe of his aſſiſtance, 10 apply for 
ang any for the affronts put up- 
on him by the general. He mag- 
nifies the poor mortal, who from 
the influence of his diſtempers up- 
on his mind was little better than 
crazed, telling him, He was a 
prince, a great man, the grandſon 
of Maſiniſſa. If Jugurtha was 
but taken priſoner, or ſlain, he 
would, without more ado, forth- 
with get the kingdom of Numidia; 
which might quickly be brought 
about, if he was made Conſul for 
X 2 . habts 
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habiturum; id adeo ma- 
ture poſſe evenire, ſi ipſe 
Conſul ad id bellum miſſus 
foret. Itaque & illum, 
& equites Romanos, mi- 
lites, & negotiatores, alios 
ipſe, pleroſque ſpes pacis 
impellit, uti Romam ad 
ſuos neceſlarios aſpere in 
Metellum de bello ſcri- 
bant, Marium imperato- 
rem poſcant. Sic illi a 
multis mortalibus ho- 
neſtiſſuma ſuffragatione 
Conſulatus petebatur. Si- 
mul ea tempeſtate plebes 
nobilitate fuſa per legem 
Mamiliam, novos extol- 
lebat. Ita Mario cuncta 
procedere. 

LXX. Interim Jugur- 
tha, poſtquam , omiſſa 
deditione, bellum incipit, 
cum magna cura parare 


omnia, feſtinare, cogere- 


exercitum; civitates, que 
ab ſe defecerant formidi- 
ne, aut oſtentando pra- 
mia adfeCtare 5- com- 
munire ſuos locos; arma, 
tela, wary a que ſpe 
pacis amiſerat, reficere, 
aut commercari; ſervitia 
Romanorum allicere, & 
eos ipſos, qui in præſidiis 
erant, pecunia tentare; 
prorſus nihil intactum, 
neque quietum pati; 
cuncta agitare. Igitur 
Vaccenſes, quo Metellus 
initio, Jugurtha pacifi- 
cante, præſidium impo- 
ſuerat, fatigati regis ſup- 
pliciis, neque antea vo- 
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the management of the war, 


Wherefore he, the Roman knights, 
ſoldiers, and merchants, were all 


encouraged, part by Marius, but 
moſt of them by the hopes of fr 
to write to their friends at Rome, 
in a very reflecting manner, upon 
the conduct of Metellus in the 
war ; at the ſame time wiſhing 
Marius might be made general 
therein, Thus was he Fa xg 
in his pretenſions to the Conſulſhip, 
by a very honourable intereſt made 
for him. At the ſame time too, the 
commons having baffled the nobility 
by the Mamilian law, were for 
raiſing your upſtart gentlemen, 
And thus all things went on Ma- 
rius's fide, | 


LXX. In the mean time Fugur- 
tha, having dropped his intention 
of ſurrendering, and renew'd the 
war, was making preparations for 
it with all poſſible application and 
expedition, and raiſing an army. H. 
endeauuur'd too, partly by threats, 
and partly by promiſes, to engagt 
the cities, which had revolted from 
him, to return to their allegiantt; 
was buſy in fortifying places; in 
making or buying up arms of all 
ſorts, and other things, whith be 
had parted with, in hopes of peace. 
He likewiſe attempted to wheedlt 
over to him the Roman ſlavgs, and 
tampered, by the influence of his 
money, to engage ſuch as were in 
garriſons to betray the towns 10 
him. In fhort, he left no means 
untried for his defence, but puſhed 
at all, Wherefore ſome of ibe 
principal inhabitants of Vaccd, 
wherein HAetellus had put a garrt- 
luntats 
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juntate alienati, principes 
civitatis inter ſe conju- 
rant; nam vulgus, uti 
plerumque ſolet, & max- 
ume Numidarum, inge- 
nio mobili, ſeditioſum, 
atque diſcordioſum erat, 
cupidum novarum re- 
rum, quieti & otio ad- 
vorſum; dein, compoh- 
tis inter ſe rebus, in diem 
tertium conſtituunt, quod 
is feſtus celebratuſque per 
omnem Africam, ludum, 
& laſciviam magis, quam 
formidinem, oſtentabat. 
Sed, ubi tempus fuit, 
centuriones, tribunoſque 
militaris, & ipſum pre- 
fetum oppidi T. Turpi- 
lum Silanum, alius ali- 
um domos ſuas invitant ; 
eos omnis, præter Tur- 
pilium, inter epulas ob- 
truncant; poſtea milites 
palantis, inermis, quippe 
in tali die, ac ſine imperio 
aggrediuntur. Idem ple- 
bes facit, pars edocti ab 
nobilitate, alii ſtudio ta- 
lium rerum incitati, quis 
acta, conſiliumque igno- 
rantibus tumultus ipſe, & 
res novz ſatis placebant. 


LXXI. Romani mili- 
tes, improviſo metu, in- 
certi ignarique, quod 
potiſſumum facerent, tre- 
pidare ad arcem Oppid1, 
ubi ſigna, & ſcuta erant ; 
præſidium hoſtium, por- 


ſon, when Fugurtha made an offer 
of ſubmitting, being wearied out 

the ſollicitations of the King, 
and indeed not diſaffetted to him 
before; the heads of them enter 
into a conſpiracy for betraying the 
town, For the common people, ac- 
cording to their uſual temper, eſpe- 
cially among the Numidians, were 
fickle, ſeditious, and contentious, 
fond of change,and enemies to peace 
and quietneſs. Theſe gentlemen ha- 
ving formed their plot, pitched up- 
on the third day after for the exe- 
cution of it, becauſe that being a 
feſtival much obſerved throughout 


all Africa, naturally gave — 


to expect mirth and jollity, and no- 
thing of terrour, at ſuch a time. 
When the day was come, they invite 
the centurions and tribunes, with 
the governour of the town,T.Tur- 
pilius Silanus, to their houſes, one 
one, and another another of them, 
and murdered them all during the 
feaſt, excepting Turpilius ; 4 
which they fall upon the ſoldiers, 
diſperſed about town,and unarmed, 
being holyday, and conſequently un- 
der no command. The commonalty 
too do the like, part of them at the 
in/ſtigation of the nobility, and o- 
thers out of a fondneſs for the 
work ; who, tho they knew not 
well what was doing, or the de- 
ſign, yet liked the commotion, and 
the novelty of the thing. 


LXXI. The Roman ſoldiers, 


upon this unexpetted alarm, being 
in great doubt and uncertainty 
what courſe to take, ran in great 
hurry to the citadel of the town, 
where their ſlandards and /hields 
were ; but found the gates ſhut, 
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tz ante clauſe fugam 
prohibebant 3 ad hoc 
mulieres puerique pro 
tectis ædificiorum ſaxa, 
& alia, quæ locus præ- 
bebat, certatim mittere. 
Ita neque caveri anceps 
malum, neque a fortiſſu- 
mis infirmiſſumo generi 
reſiſti poſſe; juxta boni, 
malique, ſtrenui, & im- 
belles inulti obtruncati. 
In ea tanta aſperitate, ſæ- 
viſlumis Numidis, & op- 
pido undique clauſo, 


-T urpilius præfectus unus 


ex omnibus Italicis pro- 
fugit intactus; id miſe- 
ricordia ne hoſpitis, an 
pactione, an caſu ita eve- 


. _ Nerit, parum comperi- 


mus; nili, quia illi in 
tanto malo, turpis vita 
integra fama potior fuit, 
improbus inteſtabiliſque 


Vvidetur. Metellus, poſt- 


quam de rebus Vaccæ 
actis comperit, paulliſper 
mœſtus e conſpectu abit; 
deinde, ubi ira, & ægritudo 
per miſta ſunt, cum max- 
uma cura ultum ire inju- 
rias feſtinat. Legionem, 
cum qua hiemabat, & 
quam plurimos poteſt 
Numidas equites pariter 


cum occaſu ſolis expedi- 


tos educit; & poſtera die, 
circiter horam tertiam, 


pervenit in quamdam pla- 
nitiem, locis paullo ſu- 


perioribus circumventam. 
Ibi milites feſſos itineris 
magnitudine, & jam ab- 


and a guard poſted to prevent their 
getting in. Beſides, the women 
and children upon the tops of thy 
houſes, plied then off with ſtones, 
and ought elſe that came to hand, 
In this double diſtreſs, it was in- 
poſſible for them to take any proper 
meaſures for their own ſecurity ; 
nor could the braveſt reſiſt the 
weakeſt, The couragious and thy 
cowardly, the vigorous and unac- 
tive, periſhed all alike unrevenged, 
In this diſmal caſe, the Numidians 
breathing nothing but deſtruction, 
and the gates being all cloſe, Tur- 
pilius the governour was the only 
man of all the Italians, that git 
ſafe off; whether through the con- 
pajſion of the perſon that entertain- 
ed him, by compact, or chan, 
does not appear. But however, a; 


in the common calamity, he pre- 


ferred a — 75 before bis 
honour, he muſt, I think, pair 
a deteſtable ſcoundrel. When Me- 
tellus heard of the tranſactions at 
Vacca, he was ſo much affected, 
that for ſome time he declined all 
company ; but at laſt reſentment 
mixing with his forrow, his mind 
was wholly taken up with tht 
thoughts of revenge. Accordingly 
he draws out the legion he winter- 
ed with, and as many light Nu- 
midian horſe, as he could get tage- 
ther, about ſun-ſet ; and the next 
day, by three of the clock, he came 
into a plain, encloſed on all fide, 
with riſing ground. There tht 
ſoldiers being much fatigued with 
their march, and now refufin 
to obey orders, he tells them, 
that the town of Vacca was noi 


above a mile off ; and that thy 
| nuentis 
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nuentis omnia, docet op- 
pidum Vaccam non am- 
plius mille paſſuum abeſ- 
ſe ; decere illos reliquum 
laborem æquo animo pa- 
ti, dum pro civibus ſuis, 
yiris fortiſſumis, atque 
miſerrumis, pcenas cape- 
rent. Præterea prædam 
benigne oſtentat. Sic ani- 
mis eorum arrectis, equi- 
tes in primo latere, pedi- 
tes quam arctiſſume ire, 
& ſigna occultare jubet. 
LXXII. Vaccenſes ubi 
animadvertere ad ſe vor- 
ſum exercitum pergere; 
primo, uti res erat, Me- 
tellum eſſe rati, portas 
clauſere; deinde, ubi ne- 
que agros vaſtari, & eos, 
qui primi aderant, Nu- 
midas equites vident ; rur- 
ſum Jugurtham arbitrati, 
cum magno gaudio obvii 
procedunt. Equites pedi- 
teſque, repente ſigno da- 
to, alii vulgum effuſum 
oppido cædere; alii ad 
portas feſtinare ; pars tur- 
res capere ; ira, atque 
ſpes prædæ amplius,quam 
laſſitudo, poſſe. Ita Vac- 
cenſes biduum modo ex 
perfidia lætati; civitas 
magna, & opulens, pce- 
nz cuncta aut prædæ fuit. 
urpilius, quem præfec- 
tum oppidi unum ex om- 
nibus profugiſſe, ſupra 
oſtendimus, juſſus a Me- 
tello cauſſam dicere; 
poſtquam ſeſe parum ex- 
Purgat, condemnatus, 


ought to bear with patience the 
little remaining fatigue, to take 
vengeance for the murder of their 
brave, but unhappy, countrymen. 
At the ſame time, he civilly made 
them an offer of the plunder of the 
place. The hearing of this put- 
ting new life into them, he orders 
the horſe to advance firſt, and the 


90 to follow after in cloſe arra 
Js 


concealing their /landards. 


"of 


LXXII. The Vaccenſians, up- 
on the firſt diſcovery of an army 
coming againſt them, ſuppoſing it 
to be Metellus, as it was, ſhut 
their gates; but perceiving no 
ravage made, and that thoſe in 
the van were Numidian horſe ; 
concluding that Fugurtha was 
there, they ſally out to meet him 
with great joy. Whereupon both 
horſe and foot, upon a ſudden ſig- 
nal given, ſome made havock of 
the mob that came from the town, 
whilſt others haſtened to the gates, 
and others got into the towers up- 
on the wall; and now their paſſi- 
on, and the hopes of plunder, made 
3 all their fatigue. Thus 
the Vaccenſians, a great and weal- 
thy people, after a joy of two days 
continuance for the ſucceſs of their 


late treachery, were all either put 


to the ſiuord, or plundered. Tur- 
pilius the governour 7 the town, 
who, we have already ſaid, was. 
the only one that made his eſcape, 
was called before a court martial 
by Metellus ; where making but a 
poor defence, be was ſentenced to 
die, and being firſt laſhed, was 

verbe- 
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verberatuſque, capite pœ- 
nas ſolvit; nam is civis 
ex Latio erat. 

LXXIII. Per idem 
tempus Bomilcar, cujus 
impulſu Jugurtha dediti- 
onem, quam metu deſe- 
ruit, inceperat, ſuſpectus 
regi, & ipſe eum ſuſpici- 
ens, novas res cupere; ad 
perniciem ejus dolum 
quærere; diu noctuque fa- 
tigare animum; denique, 
omnia tentando, ſocium 
hbi adjungit Nabdalfam, 
hominem nobilem, mag- 
nis opibus clarum, accep- 
tumque popularibus ſuis ; 
qui plerumque ſeorſum 
ab rege exercitum duc- 
tare, & omnis res exſequi 
ſolitus erat, que Jugur- 
the ſeſſo, aut majoribus 
adſtricto, ſuperaverant ; 
ex quo illi gloria, opeſque 
inventæ. Igitur utriuſque 
conſilio dies inſidiis ſta- 
tuitur ; eetera, ut res 
poſceret, ex tempore pa- 
rari placuit. Nabdalſa ad 
exercitum profectus; 
quem inter hiberna Ro- 
manorum juſſus habebat, 
ne ager inultis hoſtibus 
vaſtaretur. Is poſtquam, 
magnitudine facinoris 
perculſus, ad tempus non 
venit; metuſque, rem 
impediebat; Bomilcar ſi- 
mul cupidinibus inccepta 
patrandi, & timore ſocii 
anxius, ne, omiſſo vetere 
conſilio, novum quære- 
ret; litteras ad eum per 
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ka 


afterwards beheaded. For he wa; 
a Roman only with the privileg 
of Latium, 

LXXIII. About the ſame tiny 
Bomilcar, at whoſe inſtigation Ju- 
gurtha had begun to make a ur. 
render of his kingdom, which di 


fign he afterwards relinquiſhed 


through fear, being ſuſpected by 
the King, and him 77 uſpicious if 
him, out of a deſire io get rid if 
him, was wracking his inventiq 


day and night, in the.contrivani 
of a plot 5 — his deſtruction; and 


. after a variety of proj ecis for thy 


purpoſe, at laſt engages Nabdalſ 
in the deſign, @ noble-man of great 
eſtate and intereſt in his country; 
who uſed generally to command a 
army apart from the King, ani 
take charge of ſuch affairs rele 
ting to the war, as the King wi 
at any time too much fatigued i 
attend upon in perſon, or prevent- 
ed from ſo doing by 1 of big 
er concern; by which means be bai 
acquired to himſelf great glory, 
and a vaſt eſtate. herefore 
Joint conſent, a day was fix'd fit 
the execution of their plot; tit 
manner whereof was to be regul. 
ted according to the exigenq of it 
time. Upon this, Nabdalſa went 
to the army; which, by order 
the King, he had within the en. 
my's winter-quarters, in order li 
oppoſe or revenge any ravage o 
therrs in the country. But he ſtag: 
gering at the greatneſs of the ut 
dertaking, and fearful of thi i 
ſue, came not at the time appoint 
ed; which prevented the exetulin 
of the deſign. Whereupon Bonis 


car, as well from an eager a 
0- 
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homines fidelis mittit; in / accompliſhing his purpoſe, as. 


queis mollitiem, ſocordi- 


amque viri accufare ; 
teſtari Deos, per quos 
juraviſſet ; monere, ne 


ſræmia Metelli in peſtem 


wnverteret, 3 Fugurthæ 
exitium adeſſe ; cæterum, 


fua ne, an virtute Metelli 
geriret, id modo agitari; 
proinde reputareh cum ani- 


mo ſuo, præmia an cruci- 
atum mallet. | 


alſo from a concern at the timorouſ- 


neſs of his friend, left he, drop- 
ping their former deſign, Gould 
engage in 4 new one to his deſtruc- 
tion, diſpatches a letter to him by 


ſome confidents ; in which be up- 


braided him with cowardice, and 
want of ſpirit ; called the Gods, 
by wham they had ſworn, to witneſs 
againſt him; and adviſed him to 
have a care of turning the rewards 
they had to expect from Metellus, 


to their common deſtruction; that Jugurtha was on the brink 


* 
* 


of ruin; but whether that was to be effected by their reſolu- 
tion, or that of Metellus, was the only thing they were to 


conſider. Wherefore he would do well to think with himſelf, 
which he would make choice of, rewards, or a cruel death. 


LXXIV. Sed cum hæ 
litteræ adlatæ, forte Nab- 
dalſa, exercito corpore 
ſeſſus, in lecto quieſcebat. 
Ubi, cognitis Bomilcaris 
8 primo cura, dein- 

uti ægrum animum 
ſolet, ſomnus cepit. Erat 
ei Numida quidam nego- 
uorum curator fidus, ac- 
ceptuſque., & omnium 
conſiliorum, niſi noviſſu- 
mi, particeps. Qui poſt- 
quam allatas litteras au- 
dvit, ex conſuetudine 
ratus Opera, aut ingenio 
ſuo opus efle, in taberna- 
culum introiit ; dormi- 
ente illo, epiſtolam, ſu- 
per caput in pulvino te- 
mere poſitam, ſumit, ac 
perlegit; dein propere, 
Cognitis infidiis, ad regem 
pergit. Nabdalſa, poſt 
paullo experrectus, ubi 
neque epiſtolam reperit, 


LXXIV. Ves this letter came 


to the hands of Nabdalſa, he hap- 


pened to be reſting himſelf upon 


the bed,after a fatigue of exerciſe. 
Upen reading of it, he was full of 

rplexity; and after he had wea- 
ried himſelf with muſing upon the 
matter, as it often happens in ſuch 
caſes, he fell aſleep. He had a 


faithful ſervant, a Numidian, 


much entruſted by him in the ma- 
nagement of his affairs, highly in 
his favour, and acquainted with 
all his deſigns, excepting the laſt. 
Who, upon hearing à letter was 
brought for his maſter, ſuppoſing 
he might, as uſual, have occaſion 


for his ſervice or aduice upon it, 


entered his tent; and finding him 
aſleep, takes the letter, that was 
careleſiy laid above his head upan 
his pillow, and reads it. Having 
by this means diſcovered the plot, 
he goes in all haſte to the King. 
Nabdalſa awaking ſoon after, mij= 


Y 


ſed his letter, and being — 
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& rem omnem, uti aCta 
erat, ex perfugis cogno- 
vit; primo indicem per- 
ſequi conatus ; poſtquam 
id truſtra fuit, Jugurtham 
placandi gratia, accedit; 
dicit quæ ipſe pataviſſet 
facere , perhdia clientis 
ſui preventum ; lacru- 
mans obte/Jatur per ami- 
citiam, perque ſua antea 
fideliter acta, ne ſuper 
tali ſcelere ſuſpectum ſeſe 
haberet. 

LXXV. Ad ea rex 
aliter, atque animo gere- 
bat, placide reſpondit. 
Bomilcare, aliiſque mul- 
tis, quos ſocios inſidiarum 
cognoverat , interfectis , 
iram oppreſſerat, ne qua 
ex eo negotio ſeditio ori- 
retur. Neque poſt id lo- 
corum Jugurthæ dies, aut 
nox ulla quieta fuit; ne- 
que loco, neque mortali 
cuiquam aut tempori ſa- 
tis credere; civis, hoſtis 
juxta metuere; circum- 
ſpectare omnia, & omni 
ſtrepitu paveſcere; alio, 
atque alio loco ſæpe con- 
tra decus regium, noctu 
requieſcere; interdum 
ſomno excitus, arreptis 
armis tumultum facere; 
ita formidine, quaſi ve- 
cordia exagitari. 

LXXVI. Igitur Me- 
tellus, ubi de caſu Bomil- 
caris, & indicio patefacto 
ex perfugis cognovit z 
rurſus tanquam ad inte- 
grum bellum cuncta pa- 
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7 = deſerters, of what had pef- 
ea, 


he firſt of all endeavoured to 
overtake the informer ; but fi nding 
he could not do that, he goes him. 


elf to the King, in order to molli. 
fy him ; telling him, that he had 


been prevented in what he deſigned 
to do himſelf, by the perfidiouſnef 
of his ſervant ; and with tears he- 
ſeeches him by his favour for him, 
and the merit of his former ſeryj- 
ces, not to ſuſpect him. 


LXXV. The King diſſembling 
the real ſentiments of his mind, 
gave him a kind anſwer, And then 
putting Bomilcar, and. many others 
he found concerned with him in the 
plot, to death, ſuppreſſed his ri. 
ſentment againſt Nabdalſa, for 
fear of an inſurrection in his fa. 
vour. From this day forward Ju- 
gurtha had no quiet day or night, 
as not knowing how to truſt himſelf 
in any place or company, and fear- 
ing his ſubjefts and enemies all a- 
like, He was ever looking round 
him, affrighted with the leaſt noiſe, 
and reſted a- nights, ſometimes in 
one place, ſometimes another, un- 
becoming a prince. Sometimes bt 
would flart ſuddenly, in great diſ⸗ 
order, out of his fleep, and take ti 
his arms ; and was haunted with 
his fears to diſtraction. 


LXXVI. When Metellus hears 

by ſome deſerters, of the fate 0 
Bomilcar, and the diſcovery of tt 
plot, he makes, in all haſte, fri 
preparations for the renewal 0 
the war, And as Marius was por 
| lat; 
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rat, feſtinatque, Marium, 
fatigantem de profecti- 
one, fimul & invitum, 
& offenſum fibi parum 
doneum ratus, domum 
dimittit. Et Rome ple- 
des, litteris, quæ de Me- 
tello ac Mario miſſæ 
erant, cognitis, volenti 
animo de ambobus acce- 
perant. Imperatori no- 
dilitas, que antea decori 
fuerat, invidiæ eſſe; at 
li alteri generis humilitas 
ſavorem addiderat; cæ- 
terum in utroque magis 
ſtudia partium, quam bo- 
na, aut mala ſua, mode- 
rata, Præterea ſeditioſi 
magiſtratus vulgum exa- 
zitare, Metellum omni- 
bus concionibus capitis 
arcefſere, Marii virtutem 
in majus celebrare. De- 


nique plebes fic accenſa, f 


uti opifices , agreſtiſque 
omnis, quorum res, fideſ- 
que in manibus ſi tæ erant, 
telictis operibus frequen- 
tarent Marium, & ſua 
neceſſaria poſt illius hono- 
tem ducerent. Ita per- 
culſa nobilitate, poſt 
multas tempeſtates, novo 
homini Conſulatus man- 
datur; & poſtea populus 
a tribuno plebis Manlio 
Mantino rogatus, quem 
vellet cum Jugurtha bel- 
lum gerere, frequens Ma- 
num juſſit. Sed ſenatus 
paullo ante Metello Nu- 
midiam decreyerat, ea res 
frultra uit. 


petually folliating him for his diſ 
charge, and he thought he would 
be of ſmall ſervice to him, if de- 
tained againſt his will, and out of 
humour, be ſends him home, At 
Rome too, when the commons came 
to know the contents of the letters 
relating to Metellus and Marius, 
they were well pleaſed with the 
treatment of both. The general's 
noble deſcent, which before had 
been an ornament to him, now ex- 
poſed him to the hatred of the peo- 
ple; whilſt the low birth of the 
other procured him their favour. 
But party-rage prevailed more in 
the caſe of both, than their own 
good or bad qualities, Beſides, 
ſome fattious magiſtrates inflamed 
the popular heat, by charging Me- 
tellus, in all their harangues, with 
capital crimes, and magnifying pro- 
digiouſly the great conduct of Ma- 
rius. In ſhort, the people were [0 
red, that the mechanicks in town, 
with the boors from the country, 
whoſe 1 and credit lay all 
in their daily labour, quitting their 
ſeveral employments, gave conſtant 
attendance upon Marius, and poſi- 
poned their own neceſſary concerns 
to his honour. The nobility being 
by this means quite diſpirited, af- 
ter much buſtle, the Conſulſhip is 
pur into the hands of this upſtart 
gentleman Marius, And by a bill, 
which the tribune of the commons, 
Manlius Mantinus, preferred to 
the people, in a full aſſembly, he 
was ordered to manage the war 
with Jugurtha. The Senate indeed 
had a little before voted the pro- 
vince of Numidia for Metellus, 


but all in vain, 


—— — — ry —— — 
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tempore Jugurtha, amiſ- 


ſis amicis, quorum ple- 
roſque ipſe necaverat , 
c#teri formidine, pars ad 
Romanos, alii ad regem 
Bocchum profugerant ; 
cum neque bellum geri 
fine adminiſtris poſlet , 
novorumque fidem in 
tanta perfidia veterum 
experiri periculoſum du- 
ceret, varius incertuſque 
agitabatur. Neque illi res, 
neque conſilium, aut 
quiſquam hominum ſatis 
placebat; itinera, præ- 
fectoſque in dies mutare; 
modo advorſum hoſtes, 
interdum in folitudines 
pergere; ſæpe in fuga, at 
poſt paullo ſpem in armis 
habere; dubitare, virtuti 
an fidei popularium minus 
craderet. Ita, quocum- 
que intenderat, res ad- 
vorſæ erant. Sed inter 
eas moras repente ſeſe 
Metellus cum exercitu 
oſtendit. 
Jugurtha pro tempore 
parati, inſtructique; dein 
prœlium incipitur. Qua 
in parte rex pugnæ adfuit, 
ibi aliquamdiu certatum; 
cœteri omnes ejus milites 
primo congreſſu pulfi , 
fugatique; Romani ſig- 
norum, & armorum, & 
aliquanto numero hoſti- 
um potiti. Nam ferme 
Numidas in omnibus 
prœliis magis pedes, quam 
arma, tuta ſunt. 


Numidæ ab 
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LXXVII. In the in tim. 
N having lo 


all bis 

riends, the greateſt part of then 
being put to death by himſelf, and 
the reſt, for fear of the like fut, 
Aying over to the Romans, or King 
Bocchus, being not in'a condition th 
carry on the war without miniſters, 
or proper aſſiſtants; and thinking 
it dangerous, after the per ſ diu 
uſage he had met with from his 
old friends, to try the faith of nem 
ones, he was in vaſt perplexity and 
uncertainty what to do. Nothing, 
ho advice, no body could pleaſe hin, 
He changed his marches, and the 
governdurs of towns, every dy. 
Sometimes he advanced againſt tht 
enemy; ſometimes he made off in 
the deſarts. #le oftentimes plated 
his hopes in flight, and preſenth 
after in his arms; being in doubt 
whether the courage, or the fidelity 
of his ſulj ects, vvas leſs to be confided 
in. Thus, turn his thoughts whih 
way he would, all things ſeemei 
to be againſt him, Whilſt be war 
in this wavering condition, on 4 
ſudden Metellus appears with hi 
army. The Numidians were put m 
order of battle, and drawn up, 6 
well as the ſhortneſs of the time 
world allow ; after which the fight 
begun; which continued ſome time, 
where the King was perſonally pri- 


ſent ; but the reſt of the army was 


routed and put to flight, at the ven 
firft och. The Romans took all 
their flandards and arms, with a 
ſmall number of priſoners. For in 
almoſt all the battles' that wert 
fought, their heels ſecured the Nu- 
midians more than their arms. 


LXXVIII. 


LXXVIII. Ea fuga 
Jugurtha impenſius mo- 
do rebus ſuis diffidens, 
cam perfugis, & parte 
equitatus in folitudines, 
dein T halam pervenit, id 
oppidum magnum, & 
opulentum; ubi plerique 
meſauri, filiorumque ejus 
multus pueritiæ cultus 
erat. Que poſtquam 
Metello comperta ſunt , 

mquam inter Thalam 
umenque proxumum , 
in ſpatio millium qum- 
quaginta, loca arida, at- 
que vaſta eſſe cognove- 
nt; tamen ſpe patrandi 
belli, fi ejus oppidi poti- 
tus foret, omnis aſperita- 
tes ſupervadere, ac natu- 
nm etiam vincere aggre- 
ditur, Igitur omnia ju- 
menta farcinis levari ju- 
bet, niſi frumento dierum 
decem; cæterum utres 
modo, & alia aquæ ido- 
nea portari. Præterea 
conquirit ex agris quam 
plurimum poteſt domiti 
pecoris; eoque imponit 
vaſa cujuſque modi, ple- 
raque lignea, collecta ex 
tuguriis Numidarum. Ad 
hoc finitimis imperat; qui 
ſe uy regis fugam Me- 
tello dediderant, quam- 
plurimum quiſque aquæ 
portaret; diem, locum- 
que, ubi præſto forent, 
prædicit. Ipſe ex flumine, 
quam proxumam oppido 
quam eſſe ſupra diximus, 
qamenta onerat, Eo mo- 
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LXXVIII. After this defeat, 
Fugurtha deſpairing more than 
ever of ſucceſs, got off with ſome 
deſerters, and a part of the horſe, 
into the deſarts, from whence he 
came to Thala, a great and weal- 
thy town ; there moſt of his trea- 
fare lay, and his = were gene- 
rally educated, on advice of 
which, Metellus, tho” all the coun- 
try betwixt Thala and the next 
river, of - fifty miles extent, was 
dry and waſte ; yet in hopes of fi- 
niſhing the war, if he could but 
make himſelf maſter.of that town, 
he reſolves to encounter all manner 
of hard/hips, and conquer even na- 
ture itfelf. Wherefore he orders 
all the beaſts of burden to be eaſed 
of all other luggage, in order to 
carry corn ſufficient for ten days, 
with leathern bottles, and other 
veſſels proper to put up water in. 
Moreover, be picks up out of the 
country as many horſes, and the like 
animals that had been broke, as he 


could; and loads them with veſſels 


of all kinds, but moſtly of wood, 
taten out of the cottages of the 
Numidians. Beſides, he orders the 
neighoouring people, who, after the 
defeat of the Ring, had ſubmitted to 
Metellus, to carry every one of them 
as much water as they could ; and 
appoints time and place for their 
rendezvous. He loads the beaſts of 
carriage out of the river, which, . 
we have above ſaid, was the nigh- 
eft water to the town, Being thus 
provided, away he marches for 
Thala ; and when he was arrived 
at the place, where he had appoint- 
ed the Numidians to meet him, and 
the camp was pitched and fortifi- 


de 
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do inſtructus ad Thalam 
proficiſcitur. Deinde ubi 
ad id loci ventum, quod 
Numidis præceperat; & 
caſtra poſita, munitaque 
tunt ; tanta repente ccelo 
miſſa vis aquæ dicitur, ut 
ea modo exercitui ſatis 
ſuperque foret. Præterea 


commeatus ſpe amplior; 


quia Numide, ficuti ple- 
rique in nova deditione, 
officia intenderant. Cz- 
terum milites, religione, 


pluvia magis uſi; eaque 


res multum animis eorum 


addidit; nam rati ſeſe 7 
Diis immortalibus curæ 


eſſe. Deinde poſtero die, 
contra opinionem Jugur- 
thæ, ad Thalam perve- 
niunt. Oppidani, qui ſe 


locorum aſperitate muni- 


tos crediderant, magna 
atque inſolita re perculſi, 
nihilo ſegnius bellum pa- 
rare; idem noſtri facere. 
LXXIX. Sed rex nihil 


jam Metello infectum 


credens, quippe qui om- 
nia arma, tela, locos, 
tempora, denique Natu- 
ram ipſam, c#teris impe- 
ritantem, induſtria vice- 
rat, cum liberis, & magna 
parte pecuniæ ex oppido 
noctu profugit; neque 
poſtea in ullo loco ampli- 
us una die, aut una nocte 
moratus, ſimulabat, ſeſe 


negotii gratia properare; 


cæterum proditionem ti- 
mebat, quam vitare poſſe 
celeritate putabat. Nam 
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ed, there fell ſuch a vaſt quantity 
of rain, they. tell you, that that 
alone would have been ſufficient for 
the army, and more than ſufficient, 
And proviſions too were brought in 
greater plenty than was expicted; 
becauſe the Numidians, like my 

other people after a ſubmiſſion, had 
executed the orders given them, 
with extraordinary care. But the 
ſoldiers, from a ſuperſtitious whim, 
choſe rather to uſe the rain, than 
river-water ; and the thing ani- 
mated them exceedingly ; becauſe 
they ſuppoſed by that, the immortal 
Gods took care of them. The day 
ollowing, contrary to Fugurthda's 
expectation, they arrived at Tha- 
la. The towns-people, who ima- 
gined themſelves ſufficiently ſecured 
by the adjoining wilderneſs, being 
ſurprized at ſo great and untom- 
mon an event, did, notwith/land- 
ing, prepare for a vigorous defent ; 
as our men did, on the other hand, 
far the attack, 


LXXIX. But the King think- 
ing now nothing impoſſible for Me- 
tellus, as who had by his induſtry 
conquered arms, places, times, and 
finally, nature itſelf, that rulu 
over all things elſe ; fled out of 
the town in the night-time, with 
his children, and a great part 
his money; and never after ſtay'd 
above one day, or one night, in tht 
fame place; r te 
be upon buſineſs that required haſie, 


But indeed he was afraid of being 
betrayed, which he hoped to pre- 
vent by his expedition ; becauſe ſuch 
deſigns are uſually hatched by vir- 
tue of thoſe advantages, mos 
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talia confilia per otium & time of - and reſt affords, Me- 
& opportunitate capi. #ellus find! 


ng the towns-people ra- 


At Metellus ubi oppida- ſolved upon the defence of the place, 


nos prœlio intentos, fi- 
mul oppidum & operi- 
bus, loco munitum 
videt,vallo, foſſaque mœ- 
na circumvenit. Deinde 
jubet locis ex copia max- 
ume idoneis vineas agere; 
ſuperque eas aggerem ja- 
cere, & ſuper aggerem 
impoſitis turribus opus & 
auminiſtros tutari. Contra 
kzc oppidani feſtinare, 
parare ; prorſus ab utriſ- 
ve nihil reliquum fieri. 
deique Romani, multo 
ante labore, prceliſque 
fatigati, poſt dies quadra- 
ginta, quam eo ventum 
erat, oppido modo potiti; 
præda omnis a perfugis 
corrupta, Ii poſtquam 
murum arietibus feriri, 
reſque ſuas afflictas vi- 
dent,aurum, atque argen- 
tum, & alia, que prima 
ducuntur,domum regiam 
comportant ; ibi vino, & 
epulis onerati, illaque, & 
domum, & ſemet ignicor- 
rumpunt 3 & quas victi 
ab hoſtibus pœnas metu- 
erant, eas iph volentes 
pependere. Sed pariter 
cum capta Thala legati 
ex oppido Lepti ad Me- 
tellum venerant, orantes 


uti præſidium præfectum- 


que eo mitteret; Hamil- 
carem quemdam,hominem 
nobilem, factioſum, novis 
rebus ſtudere; edvorſum 


and that it was well ſecured both 
by nature and art, draws a line of 
circumvallation quite round; and 
then orders his men to puſh up their 
vine in ſuch places, as would moſt 
conveniently admit of them, to caſt 
up a mount, and from tawers erect- 
ed thereupon, to defend the works, 
and thoſe concerned therein, On 
the other hand, the townſmen were 
not idle, but provided all things 
for their defence. In ſhort, nothing 
was left unattempted on either ſide. 
At length the Romans within for- 
ty days after they came before the 
place, with a world of fatigue and 
hard fighting, made themſelves ma- 
flers of it, But the plunder was 
all deſtroyed by the Roman deſer- 
ters in town. For they, as ſoon as 
they found the rams begun to play 
upon the wall, and what a deſpe- 
rate caſe they were in, carry the 
gold and ſilver, and every thing 
elſe that was valuable, to the royal 
palace; and there, after they had 
glutted themſelves with wine and 
good cheer, they deſtroyed all the 
the treaſure, and themſelves too, 
by ſetting fire to the houſe ; and 
voluntarily inflicted upon them- 
ſelves the puniſhment, they appre- 
hended from the enemy, i they 
fell into their hands. Juſi at the 
juncture when Thala was taken, 
ſome deputies came from the town 
75 Leptis to Metellus, begging of 
im to ſend a garrifon and a gover- 
nour thither ; that one Hamilcar 
there, a perſon of great birth and 
intereft, was in a plot againſt the 
quem 
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uem negue a ma- 
e neque leges va- 
lerent ; ni id feſtinaret 
in ſumma 3 uam 
ſalutem, illarum huts fa- 


re. Nam Leptitani jam 
Ju- 


inde a principio 
urthini ad Beſtiam Con- 
ulem, & poſtea Romam 
miſerant, amicitiam, 
ſocietatemque rogatum. 
2 aa ea e 
emper boni, 
manſere, & cuncta e Re. 
ſtia, Albino, Metelloque 
imperata nave ſecerant. 
Itaque ab imperatore ſa- 
cile, quæ petebant, adep- 
5 miſſæ eo a 
igurum quattuor, 
Ealus 3 præſectus. 
LXXX. Id oppidum 
ab Sidoniis conditum eſt, 
quos accipimus profugos 
ob. diſcordias civilis na vi- 
bus in eos locos veniſſe; 


cæterum ſitum inter duas 


Syrtis, quibus nomen ex 
re inditum. Nam duo ſunt 
ſinus prope in extrema 
Africa, impares magnitu- 
dine, pari natura; quorum 
proxuma terræ præalta 
ſunt; cætera, uti ſors 
tulit alta; alia in tempe- 
ſtate vadoſa. Nam ubi 
mare magnum eſſe, & 
ſævire cœpit ventis, li- 
mum arenamque, & ſaxa 
ingentia fluctus trahunt; 
ita facies locorum cum 
ventis fimul mutatur. 
Syrtes ab tradtu nomina- 


te, Ejus civitatis lingua 
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government, and was like to 
too ſtrong for the magiſtrates 5 
laws: unlef be diſpatch'd away the 
afliſtance forthwith, they, +: 
lies of the Romans, yould 

the utmoſt danger. For the 4 
titani, at the very Mem of. the 
war with Fu 225 urtha, had jent firſ 
to the Conſul Beſtia, and f ter- 
wards to Len to deſire our 


friendſhip and alliance; and thiir 


requeſt being granted, they re 

ed true a 27 ever ng 
punttually executed all orders n. 
ceived. en Beſtia, Albinus, ant 
Mellus. Wherefore they ful 


from the general a ready compli 


ance with their deſires. Four bat. 
talions of Ligurians were ſent thi- 
ther, under the command of C, 
Annius. 

LXXX. That town was built 
by the Sidonians, who, as traditin 
ſays, being obliged by civil broils at 
home to leave their native country, 
came by ſhipping into thoſe parts, 
It is ſituated betwixt the two H 
tes, which are ſo called from the 
nature of them. For they are two 
bays almoſt in the extremity of 4. 
frica, unequal. in bigneſs, but if 
like nature ; whereof the parti 
"ig h the ſbore are very deep; tht 

7 ſome deep, ſore ſhallow, 
thevaly much, ſo in a form, For 
—_ ea be 9 to fwell, 4 
grow boi) erous I the winds, tht 
waves drag the mud, ſand, "ard 
huge ſtones 6-3 — X. the 4: 
rand of the * ces is per 7 
don with the win 

om this dragging they are — 

Syrtes. The language of that tows 


has undergone an alteration fro 
modo 


SE 
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modo converſa connubio 
Numidarum 3 legum, 
cultuſque pleraque Sido- 
nica; quæ eo facilius 
retinebant, quod procul 
ab imperio regis ætatem 


fequentem Numidiam 
nulti vaſtique loci erant. 


im in has regiones per 
Leptitanorum negotia 
yenimus, non indignum 
ridetur, egregium, atque 
mirabile facinus duorum 
Carthaginienſium me- 
morare; eam rem nos 
locus admonuit. Qua 
tempeſtate Carthaginien- 
ks pleræque Africe im- 
peritabant , Cyrenenſes 
quoque magni , atque 
opuſenti fuere. Ager in 
medio arenoſus, una ſpe- 
de; neque flumen, neque 
mons erat, qui finis eo- 
rum diſcerneret; quæ res 
eos in magno diuturnoque 
bello inter fe habuit. Poſt- 


tem claſſes ſ#pe fuſe, 
fgatæque, & alteri alte- 
0s aliquantum attrive- 
nant; veriti, ne mox 
tos, victoreſque defeſ- 
los alius aggrederetur, per 
nducias fponſionem faci- 
unt, uti certo die legati 

o proſiciſcerentur; 


0 in loco inter ſe obvii 
ent, is communis utri- 
Hare Popul finis habere- 


jur. 


quam utrimque legiones, // 


gitur Carthag ine 


their imermarriages with the Nu- 
midians ; but moſt things in their 
laws, and way of living, are de- 
rived from the Sidonians ; which 
they retained the more eaſily, be- 
cauſe of their being at ſo great a di- 


zebant. Inter illos, & tance from the power and influence 


of the King of Perſia. Betwixt 
them, and the well-inhabited parts 
of ' Numidia, lies @ hagt deſart. 
LXXXI. But ſince we are got 

into theſe parts, upon occaſion of 
mentioning the Leptitani, I think 
it may not be amiſs to give an ac- 
count of an extraordinary wonder- 


ful ation performed by two Car- 


thaginians ; which the mention of 
Leptis puts me in mind of. At the 
time the Carthagimans ruled over 
the greateſt part of Africa, the 
Cyrenians were a great and weal- 
thy people. The country lying be- 
twixt them and the Carthaginians 
was all ſandy, without variety or 
diſtinction; of one uniform appea- 
rance ; having neither river nor 
mountain, to fix the limits of each 
dominion ; which thing proved the 
occaſion of a terrible and tedious 
war. After great loſſes had been 
uſtained on euch fide by land, and 
by ſea, to the weakening of both; 
fearing leſt ſome third people ſhould 
fall upon the conquered and conque- 
rors together, when weary, they 
came to @ ceſſation of arms, and 
thereupon an agreement, that de- 
puties ſhould, upon a day appoint- 
ed, depart from each place ; and 
where they met, ſhould be the 
common boundary of their domi- 
nions. Accordingly two brothers, 
called Philænis, were ſent from 
Carthage, who made their * 

uo 
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duo fratres miſſi, quibus 
nomen Philænis erat, ma- 
turavere iter pergere; 
Cyrenenſes tardius iere. 
Id ſocordiane, an caſu 
acciderit, parum cognovi. 

æterum ſolet in illis locis 
tempeſtas haud ſecus, at- 

ue in mari retinere. 
Naw, ahi per loca æqua- 
lia, & nuda gignentium 
ventus coortus arenam 
humo excitavit,ca magna 
vi agitata, ora, oculoſque 
implere ſolet; ita proſpec- 
tu impedito, morari iter. 
Poſtquam Cyrenenſes ali- 
quanto poſteriores ſe eſſe 


vident, & ob rem corrup- 


tam domi pœnas metu- 
unt; criminari Carthagi- 
nienſes ante tempus do- 
mo digreſſos; conturbare 


rem; denique omnia 


malle, quam victi abire. 
Sed cum Pceni aliam 
conditionem , tantum- 
modo quam, peterent, 

ræci optionem Cartha- 
ginienſtum faciunt, ut 
vel illi, guos nis populo 
ſuo peterent, ibi vivi ob- 
ruerentur ; vel eadem 
conditione ſeſe, quem in 
locum vellent, preceſſu- 
705; Philæni, conditione 
probata, ſeque, vitamque 
ſuam reipublicæ condo- 
navere; ita vivi obruti. 


with all dus diſpatch, But the Cy. 


rentans were not ſo quick ; whether 


through lazineſs,or ſome ill chance, 
I do not find. For in thoſe parts, 
a florm will detain travellers i; 
effeflually, as by ſea. A wind ari. 
[ing upon that level and naked 


foil, heaves up the ſand, and with 


great violence drives it in their fa- 
ces and eyes; and ſo preventing 
their ſeeing the way before then, 
flops them. When the Cyrenians 


ound themſelves behind the other, 
fearing to be puniſhed at home fir 


their miſcondutt, they charged the 
Carthaginians with ſetting out be- 
fore the time appointed for it; na- 
king a mighty buſtle upon it, asbe- 
ing willing to do any thing, rather 
than go 4 baffled. The Cartha- 
giniant WT any other way if 
aeciding the matter, that was fair 
and equal, the Greeks made them 
this propoſal, either to be buried 
alive there, where they were for 
fixing the boundary of their domi- 
nion, or that they would advance 
as far as they thought proper, up- 
on the like condition. The Phi- 
læni accepting the offer, made « 
ſacrifice of themſelves, and that 
lives, to their country ; and wert 
buried alive. The Carthaginiaws 
dedicated altars in that place 1 
the memory of the two brothers, 
the Philæni; and inſtituted ſeve. 
ral other honours to be paid to then 
at home. But now to my pur 
again, 


Carthaginienſes ineo loco Philznis fratribus aras conſecravere; 
aliique illis domi honores inſtituti. Nunc ad rem redeo. 


LXXXII. Jugurtha 
poſtquam, amiſſa Thala, 
nihil ſatis firmum contra 


LXXXII. Fugurtha, 14 the 
loſs of Thala, thinking nothing fi, 


ficiently ſecure againſt Metellune 
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Metellum putat ; 

magnas ſolitudines cum 
paucis proſectus, pervenit 
ad Gætulos, genus ho- 
minum ferum, incultum- 
que, & eo tempore igna- 
rum nominis Romani. 
Forum multitudinem in 
unum cogit z ac paulla- 
tim conſuefacit ordines 
perium obſervare, item 
alia militaria facere. Pre- 


terea regis Bocchi proxu- - 


mos magnis muneribus, 
& majoribus promiſſis ad 
ſtudium ſui perducit ; 
queis adjutoribus regem 
adgreſſus, impellit, uti 
adyorſum Romanos bel- 
lum ſuſcipiat. Id ea 
gratia facilius, proniuſque 
fuit, quod Bocchus initio 
hujuſce belli legatos Ro- 
mam miſerat, foedus, 
& amicitiam petitum. 
Quam rem opportuniſſu- 
mam incœpto belli, pauci 
impediverant, cæci ava- 
ntia,queis omnia honeſta, 
atque inhoneſta vendere 
mos erat, Etiam antea 
Jugurthæ filia Bocchi 
nupſerat. Verum ea 
neceſſitudo apud Numi- 
das, Mauroſque levis du- 
citur; quia ſinguli pro 
opidus, quiſque quam 
plurimas uxores, denas 


Ali, alii plures habent; 


ed reges eo amplius. Ita 
anmus multitudine di- 
ſtrahitur ; nullam pro ſo- 


cia odtinet; pariter om- 


nes viles ſunt. 


with a ſmall retinue, through vaſt 
deſarts, into the land of the Ge- 
tulians, a wild unpoliſbed people, 
unarquainted with the Roman 
name. He muſters up @ great num- 
ber of them, and teaches them to 
form companies, follow their ftan- 
dards, obſerve command, and to 
behave in all reſpects like ſoldiers. 


He likewiſe by great preſents, and 


reater promiſes, engages in his 
intereſt ſame of the greateſi fa- 
vourites of King Bocchus, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance he at laſt prevails with 
the King to undertake a war a- 
gainſt the Romans. Which was 
the mare eaſily brought about, be- 
cauſe Bocchus, in the beginning of 
this war, had ſent ambaſſadors to 
Rome, to treat upon an athance 
with the Roman people. Which 
thing, tho” likely to prove of ſin- 
gular ſervice in the war, yet ſome 
gentlemen, blinded with avarice, 


who were ready for any kind of 


work, honourable, or otherwiſe, 
if they were but well paid for it, 

ad obſtructed. Bocchus's daugh- 
ter had likewiſe before this been 
married to Fuguriba. But the 
tye of affinity is little regarded a- 
mongſt the Numidians,and Moors; 
becauſe with them every man may 
have as many wives as he can main- 
tain ; and accordingly me have 
ten, others more; but the Kings 
more than any body. Thus the 


mind being divided by the number, 


they look upon none as 4 friend or 


companion; but treat them all with 


contempt alite. 
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LXXXIII. Igitur in 
locum ambobus wi Ba 
exercitus conveniunt; 
ibi, fide data, & accepta, 
JugurthaBocchi animum 
oratione accendit z Ro- 
manos injuſtos, profunda 
avaritia, communes om- 
uium hoſtis eſſe; eandem 
illos cauſſam belli cum 
Baccho habere, quam ſe- 
cum, & cum alits genti- 
bus, lubidinem imperi- 
tandi, gueis omnia regna 
advor ſa ſint; tum ſeſe, 
paullo ante Carthagini- 
enſes, item Regem Per- 
ſen, poſt, uti guiſgue opu- 
lentiſſumus videatur, ita 
Romanis heſtem fore. His, 
atque aliis talibus dictis, 
ad Cirtam oppidum iter 
conſtituunt; quod ibi Q. 
Metellus prædam, capti- 
voſque, & impedimenta 


locaverat. Ita Jugurtha 


ratus, aut capta urbe, 
operæ pretium fore; aut, 
fi Romanus auxilio ſuis 


yeniflet, prœlio ſeſe cer- 


taturos. Nam callidus id 
modo feſtinabat, Bocchi 
'pacem imminuere; ne, 
moras agitando, aliud, 
quam bellum, mallet. 


LXXXIV. Imperator 
poſtquam de regum ſoci- 
etate cognovit, non te- 
mere, neque uti ſæpe jam 
victo Jugurtha conſueve- 
rat, omnibus locis pug- 
nandi copiam facit; cæ- 
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LXXXIII. Wherefore the twy 
ar mies meet in a place appointed 
the Kings; where, after they 
ad pledged their faith to one an. 


ther, 1 J alt fired the ſoul of 


Bacchus, by talking to the follow- 
ing effeft ; That the Romans were 
an unjuſt people, of inſatiable aya- 
rice, and the common enemies of 
mankind. They had juſt as much 
cauſe of war with Bocchus, as 
with himſelf, and other nations, 
the luſt of dominion, for the ſake 
of which they looked upon al 
Kings as enemies. At that time he 
was; not long before the Cartha- 
ginians, and King Perſes, had been 
their enemies; and ſo would eye: 
ry prince hereafter be, eſpecially of 
conſiderable power and ſtrength. 
After he had ſaid this, .and other 
things to the like purpoſe, they re- 
ſolug to march together to the town 
of Cirta ; becauſe Q. Metellus had 
there lodged the booty and prijaners 
he bad taken in the war, together 
with the baggage of the arny. 
Fugurtha ſuppoſed the enterprize 
would. either be well worth their 
while, if they took the city; or, 
the Romans came to the aſſiſtance of 
their Fs nds, a battle muſt enſue. 
For he /hly endeauoured, with al 
the haſte be could, to break tht 


peace betwixt Bacchus and the Rv 


mans; leſt, upon demurring, bt 
ſhauld change his mind. © 
LXXXIV. When the Raman 
general heard of this alliance bt- 
twixt the two Kings, he does noi 
upon all occaſions, and in all pla. 
ces, as before, re had 
been ſeveral times 
the enemy battle; but pitching his 
terum; 


efeated, offer 
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terum, haud procul ab 
Cirta caſtris munitis, re- 
ges opperitur ; melius elle 
ratus, cognitis Mauris, 
quoniam is novus hoſtis 
acceſſerat, ex commodo 
gnam facere. Interim 
— per litteras certior 
fit, provinciam Numidi- 
am Mario datam. Nam 
Conſulem factum ante 
acceperat. Quibus rebus 
ſupra bonum, aut hone- 
ſtum perculſus, neque 
lacrumas tenere, neque 
moderari linguam; vir 
egregius in aliis artibus, 
nimis molliter ægritudi- 
nem pati. Quam rem 
alii in ſuperbiam vorte- 
bant ; alii bonum ingeni- 
um contumelia accenſum 
elle; multi, quod jam 
parta victoria ex manibus 
eriperetur; nobis ſatis 
cognitum eſt, illum magis 
honore Marii, quam in- 
juria ſua excruciatum, 
neque tam anxie laturum 
ſil, fi adempta provin- 
traderetur. | 
LXXXV. Igitur eo 
dolore impeditus, & quia 
ſtultitiæ videbatur, alie- 
nam rem periculo ſuo 
curare, legatos ad Boc- 
chum mittit, poſtula- 
tum, ne * cauſſa beſtis 
populo Romano fieret ; 
habere eum magnam co- 
pam ſacietatis, amicitiæ- 
que conjungendæ, que po- 
hir bello Het; quam- 


camp nor {or from Cirta, he waits 
for the Kings; thinking it not pro- 
per to engage with the Maors, an 
enemy he was not yet atquainted 
with, but upon ſome advantage. 
In the mean time, he had notice 
by letters from Rome, that the 
province of Numidia was aſſigned 
to Marius, For he had heard be- 
fore, that he was made Conſul. 
With which things he was prodi- 
giouſly aſfectad, to a degree incon- 
fiftent with all equity and decency ; 
inſomuch that he could nether re- 
frain from tears, or givern bis 
tongue; and tho” he was an extra- 
ordinary perſon in other reſpects, 
yet under trouble of mind be was 
too impatient ; which foams impu- 
ted to bis pride; others to a juſt re- 
ſentment of the contumelious uſage 
he had; many to à concern, that 
the victory he bad got, ſhould be 
ſnatched out of his hands. But it 
appears pretty plain to me, that be 
was more diſturbed at the aduante- 
ment of Marius, than the injury 
done to himſelf ; and would not 
have borne it ſo heavily, if the 
province that was taken from him, 
had been given to any body elſe but 
Marius. ä A 
LXXXV. therefore, as well 
upon account of this reſentment, as 
becauſe it ſeemed a folly to take care 
of another man's buſineſs, at his 
own hazard, be diſpatches meſſen- 
gers to Bacchus, to deſire he would 
not become an enemy to the Ro- 
man people, without any occaſion 
iven ſor it. That he had now a 
ne opportunity of entering into 
the Roman alliance, which would 
be much better for him than a war. 
i guam 
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guam opibus ſuis con ſ de- 
ret, tamen non debere 


incerta pro certis mutare; 
omne bellum ſumi facile, 
cæterum ægerrume deſi- 
nere; non in ejuſdem po- 
teſtate initium ejus, & 
finem eſſe ; incipere cuivis 
etiam ignavo licere; de- 
pPoni, cum victores velint ; 
proinde ſibi, regnoque ſuo 
conſuleret; neu florentis 
res ſuas cum Fugurthæ 
perditis miſceret. Ad ea 
rex placide verba facit; 
ſeſe pacem cupere, ſed 
Jugurthæ fortunarum 
miſereri; fi eadem illi 


copia fieret, omnia con- 


ventura. Rurſus impera- 
tor, contra poſtulata 
Bocchi, nuncios mittit. 
Ille probare partim, alia 
abnuere. Eo modo, ſæpe 
ab utroque miſſis remiſ- 
ſiſque nunciis, tempus 
procedere, & ex Metelli 
voluntate bellum intac- 
tum trahi. 
LXXXVI. At Mari- 
us, ut ſupra diximus, 


cupientiſſuma plebe Con- 


ſul factus, poſtquam ei 


provinciam Numidiam 


populus juſſit, antea jam 
infeſtus nobilitati, tum 
vero multus, atque ferox 
inſtare; ſingulos modo, 
modo univerſos lædere; 
dictitare, [el Conſulatum 
ex victis il 

ſe; alia præterea magni- 
fica pro ſe, & illis dolen- 
tia z interim, quæ bello 


's ſpolia cepiſ= / 
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What confidence ſoever he might 
repoſe in his on ſtrength, yet he 
ought not to change certainties for 
uncertainties. That it was an eaf 

matter to begin a war, but not ſo 


eaſy to end it ; ſince the beginning 


and ending thereof were not in the 
ſame hands. Any coward might 
begin; but the end muſt depend 
upon the pleaſure of the conque- 
ror. Wherefore he adviſed him to 
have a care of doing any thing, 
that might affect the ſecurity of his 
perſon and kingdom ; and not en- 
gage his happy circumſtances in the 
deſperate cauſe of Jugurtha. Ty 
this the King made @ very ſmooth 
reply; That he was deſirous of 
peace, but pitied the caſe of Ju- 
gurtha ; if he might but have the 
ſame terms, they ſhould ſoon a 
Again the Roman general ſend; 
meſſengers with an anſwer to Bu- 
chus's demand ; wherein ſomething 
was granted, other things denied. 
And by ſending meſſengers back- 
ward and forward in this manner, 
the time was ſpun out, and the war, 
as Metellus wiſhed, kept at à ſtand. 
LXXXVI. But Marius, 4: 
was ſaid above, having been mad: 
Conſul by the people with a very 
extraordinary ⁊eal, and got by their 
grant too the province of Numidia, 
was now more violent and furious 
againſt the nobility than ever, tho 
he was keen enough in that way 
before. Sometimes he would reflect 
upon them ſingly, ſometimes upon 
the whole body; and would often 
ay, that he had vanquiſhed them, 
and had taken from them theCon- 
ſulſhip, as ſpoil from a conquered 


enemy. And other things too = 
op. 
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populis, & regibus, ſoci- 
iſque arceſſere; præte- 
rea ex Latio fortiſſumum 
quemque, pleroſque mili- 
tia, paucos fama cognitos 
accire,& ambiendo cogere 
homines emeritis ſtipen- 
dis proficiſci. Neque illi 
Senatus, quamquam ad- 
yerſus erat, de ullo nego- 
tio abnuere audebat ; 
cæterum ſupplementum 
etiam lætus decreverat; 
quia, neque plebi militi- 
am volenti, putabatur, & 
Marius aut belli uſum, 
aut ſtudium vulgi amiſſu- 
rus, Sed ea res fruſtra 
ſperata. Tanta lubido 
cum Mario eundi pleroſ- 
que invaſerat; ſeſe quiſ- 
gue præda locupletem 
ore, victorem domum 
rediturum, alia hujuſce- 
modi animis trahebant ; 
& eos non paullum ora- 
tione ſua Marius arrexe- 
rat. Nam poſtquam, om- 
nibus, quæ poſtulaverat, 
decretis, milites ſcribere 
vult, hortandi cauſſa, 
limul & nobilitatem, uti 
conſueverat, exagitandi, 
conſcionem populi advo- 
cavit, Deinde hoc modo 
diſleruit. 


- LXXXVII. Scio ego, 
Rarites » Ppleroſque non 


opus erant, prima habere; faid boaſting iy of himſelf, and that 
poſtulare legionibus ſup- 
plementum; auxilia a 


heartily vex' d them. But the ma- 
king of due preparations for the 
war, was his principal care, He 
demanded recruits for the army; 
2 auxiliary forces from Kings 
and ſtates in alliance with us; par- 
ticularly from Latium he ſummon- 
ed the chaiceſt men, moſt of them 
known well enough in the army, 
but few elſewhere, He did like- 
wiſe by his perſwaſions prevail 
with old ſoldiers, that had ſerved 
up their time in the wars, to en- 
gage inthe 1 again. And tho 
theSenate hated him, yet they durſt 
refuſe him nothing ; nay, they were 
forward enough to vote him re- 
cruits ; becauſe it was ſuppoſed the 
commonalty would not much care 
for the ſervice ; and fo Marius 
would either not be able to make 
his levies, or incur their diſpleaſure 
by ſo doing. But herein they were 
baulked ; ſo fond were moſt of them 
of going along with Marius; each 
man flattering himſelf with the 
hopes of returning home vittorious, 
and enriched with the ſpoils of 
war, or of other ſuch like advan- 
tages. And Marius had, by a ſpeech 
15 his to them, contributed not a 
ttle to the raiſing of ſuch expecta- 
tions in them. For reſolving, af- 
ter what he deſired had been voted 
for him, to raiſe recruits, he ſum- 
moned the people to an aſſembly, as 
well to encourage them to favour 
his deſign, as to take occaſion, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom, of inveigh- 
ing againſt the nobility. Both which 
he did in the following manner. 

LXXXVII. I am ſenſible, 
gentlemen, that the generality of 
iiſdem 


ti/dem artibus imperium a 
vobis petere, &, poſiquam 
adept ſunt, gerere; pri- 
md induſtries, ſupplices, 
modiros eſe; debint per 
ignaviam, & ſuperbiam 
extatem agere ; of mihi 
contra videtur. Nam, quo 
univerſa reſpublica pluris 
os quam Confulatus, aut 

retura, ev majore cura 
ilam adminſirari, quam 
het peti debere. Negue 
me fallit, quantum cum 
mnmaxumo beneficiv veſtro 
ue gotii ſuſtineam. Bellum 
parare, ſimul & erario 
parcere; cogere ad militi- 
am eos, quas nolis offende- 
re; domi, foriſque omnia 
curare; & ta agere inter 
invidos, occur ſantis, fat- 
tioſos; opinione, Quiri- 
tes, aſperius eſt. Ad hoc, 
alii ſi deliguere, vetus no- 
bilitas, majorum facta for- 
tid, cognatorum & ai ni- 
um opes, multæclientelæ, 
omnia har præſidio ad- 
ſunt; mibi ſpes omnes in 
memet ſitæ; quas neceſſe 
eſt virtute, & inno- 
centia tutari; nam alia 
infirma ſunt. Et illud 
intelligo, Quirites, om- 
nium ora in me converſa 
elſe; e&quos, bonoſque fa- 
dere; quippe benefatia 
mea reipublice pr otedunt 
nobilitatem locum inva- 
dendi quærere. Quo mibi 
acrius adnitendum eſt; 
uti neque vos capiamini, 


& illi fruſtra ſint. Ita 
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ments in the cafe, For as the good 


and the _Uu are my friends, as 
1 


ſuch as apply to you for preſer. 
ment in the ſtate, behave not in 
the ſame manner, after they have 
compaſſed their deſigns, as before, 
At firſt they are induſtrious, ſub- 
miſſive, and modeſt ; after their 
advancement , ' lazy and proud, 
But I have quite different ſenti- 


of the community is of much 
higher importance than the Con- 
ſulate or Prætorſhip, with juſt ſo 
much the more care ought that to 
be purſued, than theſe. Nor am 
J infenſible what a weight of buſi- 
neſs your late kindneſs has laid 

on me. To makep — 
the war, and at the ſame time to 
be ſparing of the publick money; 
to oblige thoſe to the ſervice a- 
broad,that one is loth to offend ; to 
take care for the due management 
of all affairs, both at home and 2- 
broad ; and this amidſt numbers of 
envious, thwartingsfaCtious people: 
All this, I fay, gentlemen, is dif- 
ficult beyond imagination. Be- 
ſides, others, if they fail in the a 
performance of their duty, are Ml © 
protected by their quality, the gal- 
lant behaviour of their anceſtors, 
the power of their relations and 
friends, and their own numerous 
dependents. But all my hopes ate 
in myſelf, My good behaviour 
and integrity muſt be my only pro- 
tection; for I have nothing elſe to 
truſt to. I am well aware too 
gentlemen, that the eyes of a 
people are upon me; that the juſt . 
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being ſenſible of the ſervices I have 

done my country ; but that the 

nobility are watching all rant 
a 
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ad hoc etatis a pueritia 


fur, ut omnis labores, pe- 


ricula conſueta habeam. 
9ue ante veſtra beneficia 
gratuito faciebam, ea uti, 
accepta mercede, deſeram, 
non eft conſilium, Quiri- 
ts, Illis difficile eft in 
poteſlatibus temperare , 
qui per ambitionem /eſe 
probos ſimulavere; mibi, 
qui omnem atatem in 
optumis artibus egi, bene 
facere jam ex canſuetu- 
dine in naturam vertit. 
Bellum me gerere cum 
Tugurtha juſſiſtis ; quam 
rem nobilitas ægerrume 
tulit, Quæſo, reputate 
aum animis veſtris,num id 
nutari melius fit, fi quem 
ex illo globo nobilitatis ad 
bir, aut aliud tale nego- 
tum mittatis, hominem 
veteris praſupiæ, ac mul- 
tarum imaginum, & nul- 
lius ſtipendii; ſcilicet ut 
in tanta re ignarus omni- 
um trepidet, feſtinet, ſu- 
mat aliguem ex populo 
monitorem officii ſui. Ita 
plerumgue  evenit ; ut, 
quem vas imperare Juſſiſ- 
Its, is fibi imperatorem 
alium gu rat. 


7 to be upon me. And therefore 


am the more obliged to uſe my 


utmoſt endeavours, that you may 
not be baulked, but they may.  [ 
have from my youth up been inu- 
red to hardſhip and danger of all 
kinds. Which before your favours 
conferred upon me, I did ſolel 

out of a principle of generoſity, i 
{ſhall not, to be ſure, gentlemen, 
neglect to do, now that I have re- 
ceived my reward. It is a hard 
matter to thoſe to keep within any 
bounds, when poſſeſſed of power, 
who, to obtain it, only put on a 
counterfeit ſhew of goodneſs. But 
with me, who have ſpent all = 
days in the practice of the mo 

laudable qualities, uſe is become a 
ſecond nature. You have com- 
manded me to make war with Ju- 
gurtha, to the great vexation of 


the nobility. I beſeech you, con- 


fider with yourſelves, whether it 
would not be better, to ſend upon 
this, or any other the like occaſi- 


on, one of the tribe of the nobili- 


ty, a man of an ancient and noble 
family, and that has never been in 
the ſervice of his country abroad : 
Ay, why not? He would, tho“ 
frighted and confounded in the 


' midſt of buſineſs, for want of ex- 


perience, get ſome of the com- 
mons to direct him in his duty. 


And fo it commonly happens, that the perſon you have ap- 
pointed to command, is obliged to get ſome body to com- 


mand him. 

LXXXVIII. At ega 
ſao, Quirites, qui, poſt- 
uam Conſules facti ſunt, 
eta majorum, & Græco- 
rum militaria præcepta 
logere ceperint; hamines 


LXXXVIII. I have, indeed, 
gentlemen, known ſome, who, 
after they were made Conſuls, read 
the noble actions of our anceſtors, 
with the military inſtructions laid 
down by the Greeks. Prepoſterous 
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præpoſleri. Nam gerere, 
quam fieri, tempore po- 
/terius, re, atque uſu pr ius 
eſt, Comparate nunt, 
Durrites, cum ilhrum 
ſuperbia me hominem no- 
vim, Qu illi audire, 
legere Pe eorum 
partem vidi, alia egomet 
geſſi ; qua illi litteris, ea 
ego militando didici. Nunc 
vos exiſtumate, facta, an 
difta pluris ſint. Con- 
lemnunt novitatem me- 
am; ego illorum ignavi- 
am, Mihi 14 6 
lis probra objectantur. 
Duamgquam ego naturam 
unam, & communem om- 
nium exiſtumo, ſed fortiſ- 


ſumum quemque genero- 


fifſumum. Ac ft jam ex 
patribus Albim, aut Be- 
lie queri poſſet, me ne, 
an illos ex ſe gigni malue- 
rint ; quid reſponſuros 
creditis, niſi, ſeſe liberos 
gam optumos voluiſſe? 
Quod ji jure me deſpici- 
unt; factant idem majo- 
ribus ſuis; quibus, uti 
mihi, ex virtute nobilitas 
cept, Invident honori 
meo; ergo invideant la- 
bori, innocentiæ, pericu- 
lis etiam meis; quoniam 
per het illum cepi. Verum 
homines corrupti ſuperbia, 
ita ætatem agunt, quaſi 
veſtros bonores contem- 
nant ; ita hos petunt, 
quaſi honeſte vixerint. Ne 
ih falſi ſunt, qui diver- 
fiffimas res pariter ex- 


creatures] For the management of 
an office is indeed poſteriour, in 
point of time, to the choice of the 
perſon to officiate ; but with re- 
ſpect to the qualifications neceſſi- 
ry for the ſame, it is prior to it. 
ompare me, gentlemen, the firit 
of my family that has attained to 
any conſiderable ſtation in the go- 
vernment, with your haughty no- 
bles. What they are accuſtomed 
only to hear and read, I have in 
part ſeen, and in part managed 
myſelf in perſon. What _ have 
learnt from books, the ſame I have 
learnt by ferving in the wars. Now 
do you yourſelves judge, whether 
actions or words are of more ac- 
count. They deſpiſe the meanneſ 
of my deſcent ; I deſpiſe their inca- 
pacity for buſineſs. I am upbraid- 
ed with my fortune, they with 
their ſcandalous vices. Tho' J 
think the nature of man to be one 
and common to all, but that the 
braveſt is the moſt noble. And 
if now the fathers of Albinus, 
or Beſtia, could be conſulted, 
whether they would rather have 
choſen me for their deſcendant, ot 
them, what anſwer do you think 
they would make, but that they 
ſhould have deſired the moſt deſer- 
ving men might have been their 
ſons? But if they have reaſon to 
deſpiſe me, let them do the fame 
by their anceſtors, whoſe nobility, 
like mine, took it's riſe from the! 
noble behaviour. They envy my 
advancement ; let them then envy 
my activity, my integrity, 
dangers too; becauſe it was b) 
theſe I attained to the former. 


But men corrupted with pride, 
ſpectani, 
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Hectant, ignaviæ volup- 
tatem, & præ mia virtu- 
tis, Atque etiam cum 
apud vos, aut in Senatu 
verba faciunt, pleraque 
oratione majores ſuos ex- 
tollunt ;, eorum fartia fac- 
ta memorando clariores 
ſeſe putant ; quod contra 

Nam, quanto vita 
ilorum præœclarior, tanto 
horum ſocordia flagitio- 
for. Et profecto ita 15 
res habet; majorum glo- 
ria poſteris quali lumen 
%, neque bond eorum, 
naque mala in acculto pa- 
titur. Hujuſce rei ego 


inopiam patior, Quirites. 
Verum id, quod multo 
præclarius eſt, meamet 


fadla mibi dicere licet. 
Nunc videte, quam inigui 
int. Quod ex aliena vir- 
tute ſibi arrogant, id mihi 
ex mea non concedunt ; 
cilicet quia imagines non 
babes, & quia mibi nova 
nobilitas eſt; quam certe 
peperiſſe, quam acceptam 
carrupifſe melius eſt. 


live as if they deſpiſed the honours 
you have to beſtow, and yet ſue 
for them, as if they had lived ho- 
nourably. Truly, they are much 
miſtaken, who expect at once two 
things of very different nature, the 
pleaſure of idleneſs, and the re- 
wards of virtue. And when they 
harangue too before you, or in the 
Senate, they are ever running out 
into the praiſes of their anceſtors, 
and think they receive a luſtre from 
the relation of their noble actions; 
whereas it is quite the reverſe. For 
the more illuſtriqus their lives were, 
the more ſcandalous is the baſe be- 


haviour of theſe their deſcendants. - 


And indeed the caſe is thus. The 
glory of the ancients is a light 
held out before their poſterity, that 
ſuffers neither their good or ill qua- 
lities to be concealed. This is what 
I want, gentlemen. But I can tell 
you of ſomething elſce, which is 
much greater, my own actions. 
Now mind how unreaſonable they 
are. What they arrogate to them- 
ſelves from the noble behaviour 
of others, that they will not allow 
me to reap from my own; for no 
other reaſon truly, but that I have 


no images of my fore-elders to ſhew, and becauſe my nobili- 
ty is of very late date; which it is certainly better for a man 
to be the founder of in his own family, than to be a diſgrace 
to that received from his anceſtors. 


LXXXIX. Eguidem 
ego non ignoro, fi jam 
mihi reſpondere velint, 
abunde illis facundam, & 
compoſitam orationem fo- 
re. Sed in maxumo veſtro 
beneficio, cum omnibus 
lacis me, voſque maledictis 
lacerent, non placuit reti- 


LXXXIX. I know indeed, if 
they have a mind to reply upon 
me, they will find plenty of ele- 
gant polite language for the pur- 
poſe. But however, ſince upon 
your late advancement of me to 
the high dignity I poſleſs, they eve- 
ry where let looſe their tongues 
againſt both you and me in the 
Aa 2 cere; 
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tere; ne quis modeſtiam 
In conſcientiam duceret, 
Nam me quidem, ex ani- 
mi mei jententia, læde- 
re nulla oratio poteſt. 
Quippe vera, neceſſe eſt 
dene prædicet; falſam, 
vita more/que met ſupe- 
rant, Sed quoniam ve- 
ftra conſilia accuſantur, 
gui mihi ſummum hono- 
rem, & maxumum nego- 
rium impoſuiſtis; etiam 
atque etiui reputate, num 
eorum pœnitendum fit, 
Non prjjum, fidet cauſa, 
imagines, neque Iriums 
phos, aut Conſitlatus ma- 
Jorum meorum oflentare ; 
at, ,es prſtulet, haſtas, 
veviilum, phaleras, alia 
militaria dona, præterca 
cicatrices adverſo corpore. 
He ſunt meæ imagines, 
hc nobilitas, non heredi- 
tate relifta, ut illa illis, 
fed quæ ego meis plurimis 
laboribus, & periculis 
gueſrvii Nen ſunt com- 
eine verba mea; parvi 
id ſacis; ipſa Je virtus 
atis oſtendit; illis arti- 
ſicis opus eſt, ut turpia 
fatta oratione tegant, 
Negue litteras Grams 
didici. Parum placebat 
eas diſcere, quippe que ad 
virtutem doctoribus nihil 
proſuerunt, At illa multo 
optuma reipublice doctus 
ſum; bojiem ferire, præ— 
diu egitare, nihil me- 
cue, e, niſi turpem fa- 
mam; hiemem, & a/ta- 
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vileſt reproaches, I was reſolved 
not to be filent ; leſt any one ſhould 
take my modeſty for an argument 
of guilt, For indeed, their lan- 
guage, in my opinion, cannot af- 
fect me; fince, if what they ſay 
be true, it muſt be to my honour ; 
but if falſe, my life and behaviour 
confute it. But becauſe your con- 
duct is blamed, who have laid up- 
on me the greateſt honour, and 
buſineſs of the higheſt importance, 
conſider again and again, whether 
you have any occaſion to repent 
what you have done. I cannot in- 
deed, to raiſe your confidence in 
me, boaſt of the images, triumphs, 
and Conſulſhips of my anceſtors ; 
but, if occaſion requires, I can 
ſhew you ſpears, a banner, horſe- 
trappings, and other military pre- 
ſents made me, with ſcars all over 
my body before. 'T heſe are my 
images, this my nobility, not, like 
theirs, left me by inheritance; but 
procured - by infinite hardſhips and 
dangers, My language is un 

liſh'd; that I little regard. My 
virtue, without words, ſhews it- 
ſelf ſufficiently. They ſtand in 
need of all the art of eloquence, to 
varniſh over their infamous pranks. 
I never applied myſelf to the Græ- 
cian literature; nor did I care to 
learn that, which rendered not the 
teachers a whit the more virtuous 
or able men. But I have been in- 
ſtructed in other things, highly 
conducive to the publick good 3 
ſuch as bravery and vigilance in 
war; to dread nothing but an in- 
famous character; to bear cold 
and heat; to lodge upon the 


ground ; and endyre, at the ow 
em 


< 
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tim juxta pati, humi re- 
quieſcere 3 eodem tempore 
inopiam, & laborem tole- 
rare. His ego præceptis 
milites hortubor; neque 
illes arte colam, me opu- 
unter; negue gloriam 
meam laborem illorum fa- 
iam. Hoc eſt utile, hoc 
ivile imperium. Namque, 
aum tute per mollitiem 
agas, exercitum ſupplicio 
cgere, id eſt, dominum 
te, non imperatorem. 
Har, atque alia majores 
veſtri faciundo, Gb & 
rempublicam celebravere. 
Nuis nobilitas freta, ipſa 
diffſimilis moribus, nos il- 
brum æmulos contemnit; 
& omnis honores non ex 
merito, ſed quaſi debitos, 
a vobis repetit. Cæterum 
homines 1 pro- 


cul errant, Majores eo- 


rum omnia, quæ licebat, 


ilts reliquere, divitias, 
imagines, memoriam ſut 
preclaram ; virtutem non 
reliquere; neque pote- 
rant ; ea ſola neque datur 
dono, neque accipitur. 

XC. Sordidum me, & 
incultis maribus ajunt; 
quia parum ſcite conviuium 
xor uo; neque hiſtrianeni 
ullum, neque pluris pretii 
coguum, quam villicum, 
babeo. Duæ mibi lubet 
8 Nam 
& ex parente meo, & ex 
alis ſandtis viris ita at- 
cepi, munditias mulieri- 
bus, viris laborem conde- 


time, hunger and fatigue. With 

theſe leſſons ſhall I animate my 

ſoldiers. Nor ſhall I treat them 

hardly, but myſelf with indul-. 
gence, or make their toil the mat- 

ter of my glory. This manner of 
command is uſeful and modeſt. 
For to keep the ſoldiery, by ſeve- 
rity, to ſtrict diſcipline, whilſt you 
take your eaſe yourſelf, is to act 
the part of a tyrant, not a gene- 
ral. By this, and the like conduct, 
did your anceſtors render them- 
ſelves, and the Roman ſtate, fa- 
mous in the world ; which our no- 
bility depending upon, tho' nothing 
like them in their behaviour, de- 
ſpiſe us that follow their glorious 
example; and demand from you all 
places of power and truſt, not upon 
the foot of merit, as having deſerved 
them, but as other ways their due. 
But thoſe haughty gentry are 
very widely miſtaken. Their an- 
ceſtors left them all they could ; 
riches, images, and their own glo- 
rious memory. But did not leave 
them their noble qualities ; nor 
could they. 'T hoſe are neither gi- 
ven, nor received. 


XC. They upbraid me as a 
rough unpoliſhed mortal ; becauſe 
I am not nice in my entertain- 
ments, or have a player, or cook, 
of higher price than my ſteward : 
all which I very frankly own, gen- 
tlemen. For I have learnt from my 
father, and other excellent per- 
ſons, that niceneſs belongs to wo- 
men, rugged induſtry to men; 
and that the brave ought to excell 
more in glory, than riches ; that 

nire, 


n 
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nire, omnibuſgue bonis 
rome plus gloriæ, quam 
livitiarum efſe ; arma, nan 
fupellettilem, decori effe, 
Quin ergo, quod juvat, 
quod carum eſtumant, id 
ſemper factant ; ament, 
potent; ubi adoleſcentiam 
habuere, ibi ſenectutem 
ogant, in conviviis, dediti 
ventri, & turpiſſume 


parti corporis; ſudorem, 


pulverem, & alia talia 
relinquant nobis, qgqui- 
bus illa epulis jucundiora 
funt, Verum non eſt ita, 
Nam, ubi je omnibus fla- 
gitiis dedecoravere turpiſ- 
ſumi viri, bonorum præ- 
mia ereptum eunt. Ita 
imuſtiſſ.me luxuria, & 
ig nauia, peſſumæ artes, 
illis, qui coluere eas, uibil 
officiunt, reipublice in- 
noxie cladi ſunt, Nunc, 
gquoniam illis, quantum 
met mores, non illarum 
flagitia poſcebant, reſpon- 
di; pauca de republica 
loguar. Primum omnium 


de Numidia bonum have- 


tote animum, Quirites; 
nam, gue ad hoc tempus 
Fugurtham tutata ſunt, 
omnia removiſtis, auari- 
tiam, imperitiam, ſuperbi- 
am. Deinde exercitus ibi 
eft locorum ſciens, fed me- 
hercule magis ftrenuus, 
guam felix ; nam magna 
pars ejus avaritia, aut 
temeritate ducum attrita 
eſt. Quamobrem vos, 
ſuibus militaris eſt ætas, 


arms, and not fine furniture, way 
an honour to ſuch. Let them then 
ever mind what pleaſes them, what 
they hold ſo dear. Let them whore 
and drink ; and let them ſpend their 
old days, as they did their young, 
in revelling, and pampering - their 
bellies, and the vileſt part about 
them. Let them leave ſweat ang 
duſt, with other things of like kind, 
to us, who prefer them before all 
their fine entertainments. But this 
they will not do. For after thoſe 
vileſt of men have covered them- 
ſelves with infamy, by the practice 
of the moſt ſcandalous vices, they 
will needs deprive the brave of the 
rewards that are their due. Thus, 
contrary to all juſtice, luxury and 
idleneſs, the worſt of qualities, 
are no ways detrimental to thole 
who practice them ; at the fame 
time that they prove of pernicious 
conſequence to the innocent com- 
monwealth. And now having an- 


ſwered them ſo far as my charac-. 


ter, not their infamous behaviour, 
required; I ſhall add a word or 
two in relation to the preſent ſtate 
of affairs. In the firſt place, as to 
Numidia, have a goad heart, gen- 
tlemen ; for you have removed all 
that hitherto ſecured Jugurtha ; 
avarice, ignorance, and pride. There 


is an army there indeed acquainted 


with the country; but, upon my 
word, active, rather than fortu- 
nate. For the greateſt part of it 
has been deſtroyed by the avarice 
or raſhneſs of their commanders. 
Wherefore you that are of an age 
fit for war, join your endeavours 
with mine, and ſtand by the pub- 


lick ; nor let any ane conceive any 
adni- 
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alnitimini mecum, & ca- 


peſite rempublicam,neque 


ſurmguam ex calamitate 
gliorum, aut imperatorum 


ſuperbia metus cepertt. 


Koomet in agmine, in 


prelio conſultor idem, & 
ſecius periculi vob iſcum 


adero; meque voſque in 
omnibus rebus juxta ge- 
ram. Et profeclo, dits 
jrvantibus, omnia matura 
ſunt, victoriu, preda, 
laws; que ſi dubia, aut 
procul e ſſent, tamen omnis 
hund reipublicæ ſabvenire 
decet, Etenim ignavia 
nemo immortalis factus; 
neque quiſquam parens li- 
beris, uti æterni forent, 
optavit ; magiz, uti boni, 
bone ſtigue vitam exige- 
rent. Plura dicerem, 
Quirites, fi timidis vir- 
tutem ov#rba adderent ; 
nam ſlrenuis abunde dic- 
tum puto. 

XCI. Hujuſcemodi 
oratione habita, Marius 
poſtquam plebis anigmos 
arrectos videt, praſfre 
commeatu, ftipendio , 
armis, aliifque utllibus 
navis onerat; cum his A. 
Manlium legatum profi- 
ciſci jubet. Ipſe interea 
milites ſcribere, non mo- 
re majorum, 
claſſibus, ſed uti cujuſque 
libido erat, capite cenſos 
peroſque. Id factum 
ali inopia bonorum, alii 
per ambitionem Conſulis 
męmorabant; quod ab 


neque ex 


apprehenſions from the miſcarriage 
of others, or the haughtineſs of 
the commanders. I in march, 
in battle, will be your adviſer; 
ſhare every danger with you, and 
treat you, upon all occaſions, no 
otherwiſe than I do myſelf. And 
indeed, with the help of the Gods, 
all things are now ready for you, 
victory, ſpoil, and glory; and 
tho* they were uncertain, and at 
a diſtance, yet would it become, 
nevertheleſs, all gallant men to 
ſupport the cauſe of their country. 
For no man was ever rendered 
immortal by a lazy inactivity; 
nor did ever any father wiſh his 
ſons might never die, but rather 
that they might live like brave and 
worthy men. I ſhould ſay more, 
gentlemen, if words would put 
courage into cowards ; for to the 
valiant, I think, I have ſaid e- 
nough. 


XCI. Marius perceiving the 
ſpirits 75 the people to be much ele- 
vated by this ſpeeth of his, ſhips, 
with all haſte, proviſions, money, 
and other things requiſite for the 
war; and orders his lieutenaut- 
general, A. Manlius, to go along 
with them. In the mean time he le- 
vies troops, not according to for- 
mer uſage, nor out of the 22 
clas of the people, but volunteers 
only, and moſt of them of the very 

loweſt rank. Which, ſome jay, he 
did for want of better; but others, 
that he did it io render himſelf ſtill 
more popular ; becauſe he had been 
much cried up and advanced by that 

eo 
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eo genere celebratus, auc- 
tuſque erat; & homini 
potentiam quærenti e- 
gentiſſumus quiſque op- 
por tuniſſumus; cui ne- 
que ſua curæ, quippe 
quæ nulla ſunt, & omnia 
cum pretio honeſta vi- 
dentur. Igitur Marius 
cum aliquanto majore 
numero, quam decretum 
erat, in Africam profec- 
tus, paucis diebus Uticam 
advehitur. Exercitus ei 
traditur a P. Rutilio lega- 


to. Nam Metellus con- 


ſpectum Marii fugerat ; 
ne videret ea, quz audita 
animus tolerare nequive- 
rat. 

XCII. Sed Conſul, 
expletis legionibus, co- 
hortibuſque auxiliariis, in 
agrum fertilem, & prada 
onuſtum proficiſcitur. 
Omnia ibi capta militibus 
donat; dein caſtella, & 
oppida natura, & viris pa- 
rum munita adgreditur; 
prœlia multa, cæterum 
alia levia aliis locis facere. 
Interim novi milites fine 
metu pugnæ adeſſe; vi- 


dere fugientis capi, aut 


occidi 3 for tiſſimum 
quemque tutiſſimum; 


armis libertatem, patri- 


am, parenteſque, & alia 
omnia tegi; gloriam, 
atque divitias quæri. Sic 
brevi ſpatio novi, vetereſ- 
que coaluere, & virtus 
omnium æqualis facta. 
At reges ubi de adventu 


fort of people; and to a man an- 
59? f ower,the moſt needy ar- 
the mo fr his purpoſe; as wha re. 
gard nothing of their own, having 
nothing to regard, and thinking 
every thing honourable, that is but 
gainful. Wherefore Marius ſetting 
ail for Africa, with a number if 
troops, ſomewhat larger than what 
had been voted for him, in a fry 
days arrives at Utica, Where th 
army was delivered up to him 9 
the lieutenant-general P. Rutiliu, 
For Metellus declined coming ner 
Marius, for fear of Haun 4h00 
things, which he could not ſo much 
as hear with patience, 


, 


XCII. But the Conſul having 
compleated his legions, and the aux- 
iliary battalions, out of his new li. 
vies, directs his march into a frut- 
ful country, full of plunder ; where 
he made a preſent of all he took i 
the ſoldiers. Then he fell upon ſuck 

forts and towns as were neither 
very ſirong, nor well garriſontd. 


He fought likewiſe ſeveral battle 
in differen{@laces, but not conſi- 
derable. In the mean time, the 


new-raiſed men, from the eaſineſ 
of the ſervice, were under ud ap- 
prebenſions. They ſaw ſuch as fied 
taken priſoners, or ſlain ; whilſt 
the braveſt were fill the ſafeſt. 
That liberty, their country, pa- 
rents, and every thing elſe wert 
ſecured, and glory and riches got, 
by arms. Thus, in a ſhort time, 
the new and the old ſoldiers emby- 
died, and were upon à par in pain 
of courage. But the two * as 
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Mari cognoverunt, di- 
verſi in locos difhcilis 
zbeunt. Ita Jugurthe 
placuerat, ſperanti, mox 
effuſos hoſtis invadi poſ- 
ſe; Romanos, ſicuti ple- 
roſque, temoto metu la- 
xius, licentiuſque futu- 


tos. * . fing the Romans, like moſt other 


XCIII. Metellus inte- 
ra Romam profectus, 
contra ſpem ſuam lætiſ- 
ſumis animis accipitur; 
quam invidia deceſſerat, 
uxta carus. Sed Marius 
impigre, prudenterque 
ſuorum, & hoſtium res 
pariter attendere; cognoſ- 
cere quid boni utriſque, 
aut contra eſſet; explo- 
rare 1tinera regum; con- 
liz, & inſidias eorum 
antevenire ; nihil apud ſe 
remiſſum,. -neque apud 
los tutum pati. Itaque 
& Gætulos, & Jugur- 
mam, ex ſociis noſtris 
prædas agentis, ſæpe ad- 


greſſus ĩtinere fuderat, ip- 


ſumque regem haud pro- 
culab oppido Cirta armis 
exuerat. Quæ poſtquam 


glorioſa modo, neque 
belli patrandi cognovit, 


ſtatuit urbis, que viris, 
aut loco pro hoſtibus, & 
avorſum ſe opportuniſ- 


ſumæ erant, ſingulas cir- 


cumvenire; ita Jugur- 


tham aut prefidits nuda- 


ſoon as they heard of Marius's ar- 


rival, retired different ways into 


places of difficult acceſs, This was 


Fugurtha's contrivance, in hopes 
that the enemy in a little time, by 
not keeping cloſe together, might 
afford an oppor tunity of falling on 
them to good advantage ; 7 5 


men, when their apprehenſions of- 


an enemy were removed, would be 


more looſe and licentious. 

XCIII. In the mean time Me- 
tellus, upon his arrival in Rome, 
was, contrary to his expectations, 
very joyfully received; being e- 
gually acceptable to the commons, 
and the Senate, now that the ſpi- 
rit of envy had left them. But 
Marius, with all poſſible applica- 
tion and prudence, weighing well 
the circumſtances of the enemy, and- 
his own, diſcovered thereby what 
was advantageous for each, or 
otherwiſe, He watched all the 
movements of the twa Kings, pre- 
vented all their plots and deſigns ; 


ſuffered no remiſineſs in his own 


men, or ſecurity with the enemy. 
Accordingly he had oftentimes, 
when upon a march, attacked and 
routed, both the Getulians, and 
Fugurtha, as they were making off 
with the ſpoils they had got from. 
our allies; and diſarmed the King 
himſelf, not far N the town of 
Cirta. But finding all this, how 
ſpecious an appearance - ſoever it 
made, availed nothing towards 
bringing the war to a concluſion, 
he reſolved to inveſt all the cities, 
that by their number of people and 
fituation, gave the enemy any ad- 


1 againſt us; ſince Jugur- 
b | 


tum 
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tum, ſi ea pateretur, aut 
pteelio certaturum. Nam 
Boechus nuncios ad eum 
37 miſerat, vella popu- 
Ii Romani amicitiam, ne 
7 ab ſe hoſtile timeret. 
d fimulaverit ne, quo 
improviſus gravior acce- 
deret, an mobilitate in- 
— pacem, atque bel- 
m mutare ſolitus, pa- 
rum exploratum eſt. 


XCIV. Sed Conſul, 


uti ſtatuetat, oppida, 
caſtellaque munita adire z 
partim vi, alia metu, aut 
ptæmia oſtentando, avor- 
tere ab hoſtibus. Ac 
primo medioctia gerebat, 
exiſtumans Jugurtham 
ob ſuos tutandos in ma- 
nus venturum. Sed ubi 
mum procul abeſſe, & 
aliis negotiis intentum 
accepit; majora, & ma- 
gis aſpera aggredi tempus 
viſum eſt. Erat inter 
ingentis ſolitudines oppi- 
dum magnum, 
valens 5 nomine Capſa; 
cujus conditor Hercules 
Libys memorabatur. E- 
jus cives apud Jugurtham 
immunes, levi imperio, 
& ob ea fideliſſumi habe- 
bantur; muniti advor- 
ſum hoſtis non mœnibus 
modo, & armis, atque 
viris, verum etiam multo 
magis locorum aſperitate. 
Nam, prater oppido 


any [tr 
too by offoult; others he. brought 


atque 
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tha by that means, would eit her q. 


ri tho ong holds, if þ 
75 t, ＋ br 2 
or 


Bacchus had frequently ſent 
meſſungers to him, to lot him know, 
that he was deſirous of the ſriend- 
ſhip of the Roman people, and that 
Marius need not fear any hoſtilities 
from him. Whether he only pre. 
tended ſo, that he might fall the 
heavier 2 him by ſurprixe, « 
through the fickleneſs of his temper, 
he was acenſtomed never to per. 
long in either peace or war, I ban 
not. been able to diſcover. 

XCIV. But the Conful, acuri- 
ing to his reſolution, now went it 
work with the towns and caſtles 
ength ; ſome of which bi 


over to 


im by threats or promiſe, 
- j 


t indeed be only attemptus 
places, ſuppofing Fugurtha, u 
protect his ſubjetts, would came 1 
a battle with him. But uben h. 
found that he was at a conſiders 
ble diflance from him, taken uf 
with other affairs, he thought it 
time to attack the larger town, 
and ſuch as were more difficult u 
tale. There was in the midſt if 
a vaſt wilderneſs,” à great and 
ſtrong town, by name Capſa; tit 
builder whereof . 0 to be fu. 
cules the Libyan. The people therts 
of were excuſed from the paymini 
of taxes; and being under a vin 
gentle goutrnment in other reſpa 
too, were therefore thought vn 
faithful ro Fugurthaz and thy 
were ſecured againſt an enemy, un 
only by their walls, arms, 
men, 


and 
t much more by the fituati- 
en of the place, For, * ” 
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yaſta, inculta, egen tia 
zquæ, infeſta ſerpenti- 
dus; quarum vis, ſicuti 
omnium ferarum, inopia 
cibi acrior; ad hoc, na- 
tura ſerpentum ipia per- 
nicioſa, fiti magis, quam 
alia re accenditur. Ejus 
potiundi Marium maxu- 
ma cupido invaſerat, cum 
propter uſum belli, tum 

a res aſpera videbatur; 
* Metellus oppidum 


Thalam a gloria ce- 
perat, — diſſimiliter 
litum, munitumque; niſi 
quod apud Thalam non 
longe a moœ nibus aliquot 
ſontes erant; Capſenſes 
una modo, atque ea intra 
oppidum jugi aqua, cæ- 
tera pluvia utebantur. Id 
ibique, & in omni Africa, 
quæ procul a mare incul- 
tius agebat, eo facilius 
tolerabatur, quia Numi- 
dæ plerumque lacte, & 
ſerina carne veſcebantur, 
neque ſalem, neque alia 
irritamenta gulæ quere- 
bant. Cibus illis advorſum 
ſamem, atque ſitim, non 


XCV, Igitur Conſul, 
omnibus exploratis,credo 
düs fretus, nam contra 
tantas difhcultates con- 
filio ſatis providere non 
poterat ; quippe etiam 
frumenti inopia tentaba- 
ur, quod Numidz pa- 
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parts nigh the town, all the reſt of 
the country about it was waſte and 
wncultivated, without water, and 
infeſted with ſarpents, who, like 
all other wild beaſts, are made 
keener by want of food; beſides, 
the nature of ſerpents, miſchievous 
enough in it 55 is inflamed by 
thirfl, above all things, Marius was 
very 77 rous maſteringitbis place, 
as well for the better convenience 0, 
carrying on the war, as becauſe it 
feemed a matter of vaſt difficulty; 
and becauſe Metellus had acquired 
much reputation, by the taking of 
Thala, a town — ſituation and 
firength much like Capſa; but that 
at Thala, there were fome ſprings 
not far from the town. The Cap- 
ſenjians had but one ſpring, and 
that within the town, which flow- 
ed the year round; all the water 
they had beſides, was fram the hea- 
ven. This ſcarcity of water both 
there, and in other parts of Africa, 
which lying at a diſtance from the 
ſea, were but indifferentiy cultiva- 
ted, was the more eaſily borne, be- 
cauſe the Numigians live moſtly * 
on milk, and the fleſb of wild beaſts, 
without the uſe of falt,or any other 
ſeaſoning or Jawce, to whet the ap- 
petite, Their food was deſigned a- 
gain} hunger and thirſt, and nat 
made ſubſervient to whimſy and 
J 


luxury. 

XCV. HWherefore the Conſul 
having ftrifily examined into all 
— ns 27 of his de- 
ign ; depending, I ſuppoſe, upon 
* Gods ; for Ge could hardly, by 
any contrivance of his own, pro- 
vide effettually againſt ſo many dif- 
culties; for he was but poorly 
B b 2 bulo 
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bulo pecoris magis, quam 
arvo, ſtudent, &, quod- 
cumque natum fuerat, 
juſlu regis in loca munita 
contulerant; ager autem 
aridus, & frugum vacuus 
ea tempeſtate; nam æſta- 
tis extremum erat; ta- 
men pro rei copia ſatis 
providenter exornat ; pe- 
cus omne, quod ſuperio- 
ribus diebus prædæ fuerat, 
equitibus auxiliariis agen- 


dum attribuit; A. Man- 
lium legatum cum cohor- 
tibus expeditis ad oppi- 
dum Laris, ubi ſtipendi- 


um, & commeatum lo- 


cCaverat, ire jubet; dicit- 


que ſe prædabundum poſt 
paucos dies eodem ven- 
turum. Sic inccepto ſuo 


occultato, pergit ad flu- 


men Tanam. 

XCVI. Cmxterum in 
itinere quotidie pecus ex- 
Ercitui per centurias, item 


turmas æqualiter diſtri- 


buerat; & ex coriis utres 
uti ferent, curabat; ſi- 
mul &, inopiam frumenti 
lenire, &, ignaris omnibus, 
parare, quæ mox uſui 
forent; denique ſexto die, 
cum ad flumen ventum 
eſt, maxuma vis utrium 
effecta. Ibi caſtris levi 


munimento poſitis, mili- 


tes cibum capere, atque, 
uti ſimul cum occaſu ſolis 
egrederentur, paratos eſſe 
jubet 3 omnibus ſarcinis 
abjectis, aqua modo ſeque, 
& jumenta onerare. Dein, 


ſupplied with corn, becauſe the Nu. 

midians apply themſelves more ty 
grazing than tillage; and what 
corn there was, had, by the King 
order, been carried o into forti- 
fied towns, The land too was 
parched, and afforded nothing at 
that time, being the end of ſun- 
mer. Yet, conſidering all circum. 
Rances, he provided pretty well for 
the ſupply of his army. He gave 
the cattle they had picked up ſome 
days before, to the auxiliary hor(e 
to drive; orders Aulus Manlius, 
his lieutenant-genergal, to march 
with a light detachment of foot ty 
a town called Laris, where he had 
laid up the money for the pay if 
the army, and proviſions ; and toll 
him, that he would in a few days 
come to the ſame place à plunder- 
ing. Thus concealing bis deſign, 
be goes to the river Tana. 


XCVI. But in his march be 
daily diſtributed catile to the ſeve- 
ral foot-companies, and troops of 
horſe, in the army; and took cart 
for the making of leathern battles 
out of their hides ; at once to mate 
amends to them for their want of 
corn, and to provide, whilſt all 
people were ignorant of his inten- 
tions, ſuch things as would by and 
by be of uſe to him; ſo that upon 
his arrival ſix days after at the ri. 
ver, a great quantity of leathern 
bottles ow" made. 7 pitching 
a camp with a ſlight fortification, 
he orders the 22 1 refreſh 
themſelves, and to be ready for d 
march at ſun-ſet; as alſo to lay d. 
fide all other baggage, and load 


themſelves, and their begſti of _ 
" "pole 
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m tempus viſum, . 
N egreditur; noctem- 
totam itinere facto, 
conſedit; idem proxuma 
facit. Dein tertia multo 
ante lucis adventum per- 
yenit in locum tumulo- 
ſum, ab Capſa non am- 
jus duum millium inter- 
vallo; ibique, quam oc- 
cultiſſume poteſt, cum 
omnibus copiis opperitur. 
Sed, ubi dies ccepit ; & 
Numidæ nihil hoſtile 
metuentes, multi oppido 
egreſſi; repente omnem 
equitatum, & cum his 
velociſſimos pedites curſu 
tendere ad Capſam, & 
portas obſidere jubet; 
deinde ipſe intentus — 
pere ſequi, ue milites 
— . Que 
poltquam oppidani cog- 
novere ; res trepidæ, me- 
tus ingens, malum im- 
proviſum, ad hoc pars 
civium extra mœnia in 
hoſtium poteſtate, coege- 
re, uti deditionem face- 
rent. Cæterum oppidum 
incenſum ; Numidz pu- 
beres interfecti; alii om- 
nes venumdati; prada 
militibus diviſa. Id facinus 
contra jus belli non ava- 
ritia, neque ſcelere Con- 
ſulis admiſſum; ſed quia 
locus Jugurthz opportu- 
nus, nobis aditu difficilis ; 
genus hominum mobile, 
infidum, ante neque be- 
neficio, neque metu co- 
erelym, 


my. 


den, with water only. Then, at the 
time appointed, he draws out of 
the camp, and marching all night, 
encamped again. The ſame he did 
the next night too; and in the 


third, he arrived alittle before day 


at a hill, not above two miles from 
Capſa; and there he ſtays, as pri- 
vately as poſſible, with all his ar- 
But as ſoon as day appeared, 
and the Numidians, as being un- 
der no apprehenfions at all of an 
enemy, many of them came out of 
the town ; on a ſudden he orders 
all his horſe, and with them the 
nimbleſt of the foot, to make di- 
retly for Capſa with all ſpeed, and 
ſecure the gates. At the ſame time 
he follows them with all diligence 
and expedition, and ſuffers not the 
ſoldiers to plunder, When the 
towns-people found this, they were 
in the utmoſt — and fright, 
with ſo unexpected a calamity ; and 
as part of their people were with- 
out the wall, in the hands of the 
enemy, they found it neceſſary to 
ſurrender. Yet notwithſtanding , 
the town was burnt, the Numidi- 
ans of age put to the ſword, all 
the reſt fold, and the plunder of 
the place given tothe ſoldiers, This 
piece of execution, contrary to the 
right of war, was not occaſioned 
by the avarice or cruelty of the Con- 
ful; but from a conſideration, that 
the place was very advantageous 
far Fugurtha, and difficult for us 
to come at; the people too being 


' fickle and faithleſs, and by no 


means, fair or foul, to be wrought 
upon. | 


XCVII. 
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tantam rem Marius fine 
ullo ſuorum incommodo 
| patravit z magnus, & 
clarus antea, major, at- 
que clarior haberi cœpit; 
omnia non bene conſulta 
in virtutem trahebantur. 
Milites modeſto imperia 
habiti, ſimul & locuple- 
tes, ad cœlum ferre; 
Numidæ magis, quam 
mortalem, timere; po- 
ſtremo omnes ſocii, at- 
que hoſtes credere, illi aut 
mentem divinam eſſe, aut 
Deorum nutu cuncta 
portendi. Sed Conſul, 
ubi ea res bene evenit, ad 
alia oppida pergit ; pauca, 
repugnantibus Numidis, 
capit; plura, deſerta 
opter Capſenſium mi- 
crias, igni corrumpit; 
luctu, atque cæde omnia 
complentur. Denique 
multis locis potitus, ac 
plexiſque exercitu incru- 
ento, aliam rem aggredi- 
tur, non eadem aſperitate, 
ua Capſenſium, cæte- 
rum haud ſecus difficilem. 
Namque haud longe a 
flumine Muluchæ, quod 
Jugurthæ, Bocchique 
regnum disjungebat, erat 
inter cæteram planiciem 
mons ſaxeus, mediocri 
caſtello, fatis patens, in 
immenſum editus, uno 
peranguſto aditu relicto; 
nam omnis natura, velut 
opere, atque conſulto, 
preeceps. Quem locum 
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XCVII. After Marius had are. 
cuted this ſo important a 77%, 


without any detriment to his awn 


troops, tho he was great and fa. 


maus before, be now begun to by 
load upon as greater and more fq. 
maus; and all bis performances, 
tho but ill adviſed, were placed ty 
the account of his good condud, 
The ſoldiers too being under a ven 
gentle command, and at the ſamg 
time enriched with plunder, cried 
him up ta the heavens ; and the 
Numidians dreaded him as james 
thing more than man. In ſhort, 
all, bath allies and enemies, did 
really believe he had either à di. 
vine mind in him, or that ali things 
were ſignified to bim by the inii. 
mation of the Gods, But the Con- 
ful, after this ſucceſs, marches 4. 
gain — other towns, Some, 
where he met with ition from 
the Numidians, he takes by force; 
but moſt of t em, being deſerted 
becauſe of the terrible uſage of the 
Capſenſians,he burnt tothe ground, 
And ſo all parts art filled with 
mourning and laughter, Findlly, 
having made himſelf maſter of mas 
ny places, and moſt of them with- 
out loſs of blood, he goes upon ano: 


ther deſign, of full as much diffi- 


culty, but not of the ſame nature 
as that againſt the Capſenſians. 
For, not far from the river Mu- 
lucha, which divided the kingdoms 
of Fugurtha and Bacchus, there 
was, in the midſt of a plain, 6 
rocky mountain, with a ſmall caſilt 
upon it, The mountain was large, 
and vaſtly bigh, with one only ves 
ry ſtrait way up to the top, For it 
was by nature ſleep on ail fer i 
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Marius, quod ibi regis 
thefauri erant, ſumma vi 
eapere intendit; fed ea 
res forte, quam conſilio, 
ſtello virorum, atque ar- 
morum ſatis magna vis, 
& frumenti, & fons a- 


3 22 turri- 
— allis machina- 


tionibus locus importu- 
nus; iter caſtellanorum 
anguſtum admodum, u- 
trimque præciſum; - 
nee cum ingenti periculo 
fruſtra agebantur. Nam 
eum et paullo proceſſe- 
tant, igni, aut la pidibus 
corrumpebantur; milites 
neque pro opere confiſte- 
e, propter iniquitatem 

i; inter vineas 
fine periculo adminiſtra- 
re; optumus quiſque ca- 
dere, aut ſauciart z cæte- 
ris metus augeri, 


- XCVIIL At Marius, 


multis diebus, & labori- 


bus conſumptis, anxius 
trahere cum animo ſuo, 
omitteret ne incptum, 
— fruſtra erat; an 
nam opperiretur 3 

| feepe proſpere uſus 
erat, cum multos 
dies, que zſtuans 
agitaret, forte quidam 
gu ex Ccohortibus 
auXxiliariis miles gregarius, 
caſtris aquatum egreſſus, 
haud procul ab la tere ca- 


if it had been deſignedly made ſo 

the hands of men, Which place 

arius atiempis with all his 
might und main to take, becauſe 
the King's treaſure was lodged 
there; and ſusceeded in his at- 
tempt, more by chance, than good 
management, For there was in the 
caſtle flore of men, arms, and corn, 
with a ſpring of water, And the 
place was rendered ſtill more trou- 
bleſome to tale, by ramparts, caſtles, 
and other wor ks, T he way up to the 
caſile twas very narrow,with a pre- 
cipice on both ſides ;, the puſhing of 
vineæ along which was attended 
with vaſt hazard,and ſignified no- 
thing. For after they had advanced 
a little, they were deſtroyed by fire, 
or great ſlones. The ſoldiers were 
netther able to fland before their 


wor is, becauſe of the great diſad- 


vantage or inconvenience of the 
ground; nor could they manage 
their buſineſs within the vines, 
without danger. The braveſt 0 
them were either ſlain or wound 
and the reſt ſadly diſcouraged. 
XCVIII. But Marius, after he 
had ſpent many days and much pains 
to no purpoſe, was in huge doubt 
with himſelf, whether he ſhould 
drop his undertaking, which had 
hitherto proved in vain, or wait 
ſome Iucky turn of fortune, which 
he had often found favourable to 
him. Whilſt he was taken up with 
theſe thoughts for ſeveral days and 
nights together, by chance à certain 
Ligurian, a common ſoldier of the 
auxiliary battalions, going out of 
the camp to get water, obſerved 
fome ſnails creeping among the 


Kelli, quod adyorſum ſtones, not for from that fide of 


prœ- 
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preeliantibus erat, ani- 
madvertit inter ſaxa re- 
pentes cochleas; quarum 
cum unam, atque alte- 
ram, dein plures peteret, 
ſtudio legundi, paullatim 
prope ad ſummum mon- 


tis egreſſus eſt. Ubi poſt- 


quam ſolitudinem intel- 
lexit; more humane cu- 
pidinis ignara viſundi ant- 
mum vortit. Et forte in 
eo loco grandis ilex coa- 
luerat inter ſaxa, paullu- 
lum modo prona, deinde 
inflexa, atque aucta in al- 
titudinem, quo cuncta 
gignentium natura fert; 
cujus ramis modo, modo 


eminentibus ſaxis niſus 


Ligus, caſtelli planiciem 
1 quod cuncti 

umidæ intenti prœlian- 
tibus aderant. 
tis omnibus, quæ mox 
uſui fore ducebat, eadem 
regreditur, non temere, 


uti aſcenderat, ſed tentans 


omnia, & circumſpiciens. 
Itaque Marium propere 
adit ; acta edocet; horta- 
tur, ab ea parte, qua ipſe 
aſcenderat caſtellum ten- 
tet; pollicetur ſeſeitineris 
periculique ducem, Ma- 


rius cum Ligure, pro- 


miſſa ejus cognitum ex 
præſentibus miſit; quo- 
rum, uti cujuſque ingeni- 
um erat, ita rem diffici- 


lem, aut facilem nuncia- 


vere. Conſulis animus 
tamen paullum arrectus. 
Itaque ex copia tubici- 


xplora- 
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the caſile, which was oppoſite to th 
befiegers. After he had picked up a 
few of them, from a deſire of 55 
_ ar, 1 was by r- and lit- 
tle got almoſt up to the top of the 
mountain. And finding all KA in 
that quarter, from a curioſity, na- 
tural to man, 7 prying into thing. 
unknown, he looks about him, By 
chance, in the place where he waz, 
there grew a great oak-tree out of 
the ſide of the roth, with the bale 
tending downwards @ little; but 
preſently taking a turn, and mount- 
ing up to @ vaſt height, as all 
things that grow out of the earth 
naturally tend upwards. The Li- 
gurian climbing up one while by the 
boughs of this tree, another while 
by pieces of the rock ſtanding out 


from the reſt, takes a pretty good 


ſurvey of the plain of the caſtle; be- 
cauſe all the Numidians were buſily 

engaged in fight with the beſiegers, 
After he had made ſuch obſervati- 

ons as he thought might be of ſer- 
vice, he returns the ſame way as be 

came; not careleſsly, as he went up, 

but trying and viewing all things 

well, as he went along. Upon this, 

he applies himſelf to Marius in all 

haſte ; tells him what he had done, 

and adviſes him to make an at- 

tempt upon the. caſtle, on that 

ſide, where he went up ; and pro- 
miles him, that he would lead the 
way,/and be the foremoſt in the 
danger. Marius ſends ſome of thoſe 
that attended him along with the 
Ligurian, to ſee whether what he 
promiſed was feaſible, or no; who 
brought word according to their 
different tempers ; ſome, that the 
matter was difficult ; others, that 
num, 
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num, & cornicinum, 
numero quinque quam 
yelociſſumos delegit, & 
cum his, præſidio qui fo- 
rent, quatuor centurio- 
nes; —_—_ Liguri 
parare jubet; & ei nego- 
tio proxumum diem con- 
VV 


XCIX. Sed ubi ex 
przcepto tempus viſum; 
paratis, compoſitiſque 
omnibus, ad locum per- 
git. Cæterum illi, qui 
centuriis præerant, pre- 
docti ab duce, arma, or- 
natumque mutaverant, 
capite, atque pedibus nu- 
dis, ut; proſpectus, ni- 
ſulque per ſaxa facilius 
foret; ſuper terga gladii, 
& ſcuta; verum ea Nu- 
midica ex coriis, ponderis 
gratia; ſimul & offenſa, 
= levius ſtreperent. 
gitur prægrediens Ligus, 
laxa, & ſi que vetuſtate 
tadices eminehant, laqueis 
yinciebat, quibus allevati 
milites facilius aſcende- 
rent, interdum timidos 
inſolentia itineris levare 
manu; ubi paullo aſpe- 
nor adſcenſus erat, fin- 
gulos pre ſe inermos 
mittere ; deinde ipſe cum 
llorum armis ſequi ; quæ 
dubia niſui videbantur, 
potiſſumum tencare ; ac 
ſevius eadem adſcendens, 
deicendenſque dein ſta- 
UN Cigredienss Cæteris 


it was eaſy. However, the mind 
of. the Conſul was rouſed upon the 
occaſion. Wherefore he chuſes out 
74 all the trumpeters, belonging to 

oth horſe and foot, five of the 
ſwifteſt, and faur centurions to go 
along with them as a guard; or- 
dering them to follow the direction 
of the Ligurian ; and appoints the 
next day far the execution of the 


ſign. 

XCIX. When the time fixt 
was come, the Ligurian having 
provided and got all things ready 
for the buſineſs, goes to the place. 
But the centurions, as they had 
been inſtructed by him, had chan- 
ged their arms and dreſi, being 
bare-headed and bare- foot tao, that 
they might lack about them, and 
climb the rack with more eaſe. 
Their ſwords and ſhields were up- 
on their backs. The latter were of. 
the Numidian kind, made of hides 
for lightneſs, and that they might 
not make a noiſe, if they chanced 
to daſh againſt the rack, The Li- 
gurian mounted firſt, and tied cords 
about the flones, or old tree- roots 
which luck out here and there, for 
the ſoldiers to climb ap by. Some- 
times, when they were diſcouraged 
by the extraardinary ruggedneſs of 
their paſſage,he would lend them a 
band to give them a lift, Il here the 
aſcent was alitile mare difficult than 
ordinary, he ſent them up unarm- 
ed befare him, and then followed 
himjelf with their arms. And pla- 
ces, where it ſeemed doubtful whe- 
ther they could pajs or no, he tried; 
and by going up and down the ſame 
ſeveral. times, and then advancing 
again, encouraged tbe reſt to fol: 

Cc Auda- 
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audaciam addere. Igitur 
diu, multumque fatigati, 
tandem in caſtellum per- 
veniunt, deſertum ab ea 
parte; quod omnes, ſi- 
cuti aliis diebus, advor- 
ſum hoſtes aderant. Ma- 
nus, ubi ex nunciis, que 
Ligus egerat, cognovit; 
quamquam tota die in- 
tentos prœlio Numidas 
Habuerat, tum vero co- 


hortatus milites, & ipſe 


extra vineas egreſſus, te- 
ſtudine acta ſuccedere, 
& ſimul hoſtem tormen- 
tis, ſagittariiſque, & fun- 
ditoribus eminus terrere. 
At Numidæ, ſæpe antea 
vineis Romanorum ſub- 


verſis, item incenſis, non 


caſtelli mœnibus ſeſe tu- 
tabantur; ſed pro muro 
dies, nocteſque agitare ; 
maledicere Romanis, ac 
Mario vecordiam objettg- 
re; militibus noſtris Ju- 
gurthe ſerv tium minari; 
ſecundis rebus feroces eſſe. 


Interim, Romanis om- 


nibus, hoſtibuſque prœlio 
intentis, magna utrimque 
vi, pro gloria atque im- 
perio his, illis pro ſalute 
certantibus, repente a 


tergo ſigna canere; ac 


primo mulieres, & pueri, 
qui viſum proceflerant, 
fugere ; deinde, uti quiſ- 
que muro proxumus erat, 
poſtremo cuncti armati, 
inermeſque. Quod ubi 
accidit, eo acrius Roma- 
ni inftare, fundere, ac 


low. After a. tedious deal of fa. 
tigue, they come to the caſtle, which 
was naked on that fide, becauſe thy 
whole garriſon, as on other days, 
were attending the motions of the 
beſiegers. When Marius was in. 
formed by meſſengers, what the Li. 
gurian had done, tho he had hept 
the Numidians under a conſtant a. 
larm all day long, yet then encqu- 
raging his men, he ſallied out if 
the vineæ, and forming a teſtuds, 
advanced towards the wall of the 
caſtle, and at the ſame time tern. 
fied the enemy with bis enging, 
archers 1 at a diſtant, 

umidians having eſin 
before ruined the vineæ of the R.. 
mans, and burnt them, did not uſt 
to dend themſelves with their 
walls, but poſted themſelves befor 
them day and night ; railing at the 


But the 


Romans, and upbraiding Marius 
with madneſs. They threatned our 
ſoldiers too, that they ſhould be 
all ſlaves to Jugurtha; and wert 
hugely elevated with their advan- 
tage. In the mean time, while tht 
Romans and the enemies were i. 
tent upon the fight, which wa 
warmly carried on on both ſidi; 
one party contending eagerly fit 
glory and dominion, and the othtr 
for their lives; on a ſudden tht 
trumpets ſounded in the rear of tit 


enemy. And 


firſt the women al 


children, who ran to ſee what tit 
matter was, fled ; after them thiſt 
neareſt the wall; and after thin 


all the reſt, both arme 
armed. 


and un- 
pon which the Romans 


puſhed forward with more violence 


in purſuit of them. 
them they only wounded, ma 


The moſt of 
ling 
ple 
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pleroſque tantummodo 
fauciare, dein ſuper occi- 
forum corpora vadere, 
avidi gloriæ certantes 
murum petere; neque 
quemquam omnium 
preda morari. Sic forte 
correta Mari temeritas, 
gloriam ex culpa invenit. 

C. Cœterum, dum ea 
resgeritur, L. Sulla quæ- 
ſtor cum magno equitatu 
in caſtra venit; qui, uti 
ex Latio, & a ſociis exer- 
citum cogeret, Rome 
relictus erat. Sed quoni- 
am nos tanti viri res ad- 
monuit ; idoneum viſum 
eſt, de natura, cultuque 
ejus paucis dicere. Neque 
enim alio loco de Sullæ 
rebus dicturi ſumus; & 
L. Siſenna optume, & 
diligentiſſume omnium, 
qui eas res dixere, perſe- 
cutus, parum mihi libero 
ore locutus videtur. Igi- 
tur Sulla gentis patriciæ 
nobilis fuit, familia prope 
am extincta majorum 
gnavia, litteris græcis, 
uque Latinis juxta, atque 
doctiſſume eruditus, ani- 
mo ingenti, cupidus vo- 
luptatüm, ſed gloriæ cu- 
pidior ; otio luxurioſo 
ele; tamen ab negotiis 
numquam voluptas re- 
morata, niſi quod de ux- 
ore potuit honeſtius con- 
ſuli; facundus, callidus, 
& amicitia facilis; ad fi- 
mulanda negotia altitudo 
ngenu incredibilis; mul- 


their way in all haſie over the bo- 
dies of the ſlain to the wall; all 
greedy of glory, and not to be di- 
verted by a regard to plunder, 
Thus the raſh conduct of Marius 
being happily corrected, made even 
a fault in him turn ts his glory. 


C. During this tranſaction, his 
Quæſtor L. Sulla, came with a 
great body of horſe to the camp, 
who had been left at Rome to draw 
together the troops furniſhed by the 
Latins, and our allies, But as the 
thread of the ſtory has led us to the 
mention of this man, 1 judge it 
may not be amiſs to give his charac- 
ter in a few words; for I ball 
have no further occaſion to take no- 
tice of bim; and L. Siſenna, who 
has given us his hiſtory with the 
greateſt accuracy and exatineſs, of 
all that have pretended to write it, 
does nat, however, appear to me 
to lay down his charadter with all 
the freedom, that was requiſite, 
Sulla was of a Patrician family, 
but almoſt extin#t by the want of 
ſpirit and adtivity in his anceſtors, 
He was well educated in all the 
learning both of Greece and Rome; 
4 a great ſoul; a lover of pleaſure, 

ut yet fonder of glory. He would, 
in a time of leiſure, be guilty of a 
luxurious indulgence ; but was ne- 
ver hindered by his pleaſures from 
the proſecution 7 bulineſs, except- 
ing only the caſe of bis marriage, 
in which he might have acted more 
for his hanour, He was eloquent, 
artful, and open to any that ſought 
his friendſhip ; had a prodigious 
talent for diſſimulation, and would 
Cc 2 tarum 
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tarum rerum, ac maxu- 
pecuntæ largitor; at- 
e illi feliciſſumo omni- 
um ante civilem victori- 
am:; numquam ſuper indu- 
ſtriam fortuna ſuit; mul- 
tique dubitavere, fortior; 
an felicior eſſet. Nam, 
poſtea quæ fecerit, incer- 
tum habeo, pudeat an 
pigeat diſſerere. 


CI. Igitur Sulla, uti 
ſupra dictum eſt, poſt- 
quam in Africam, atque 
in caſtra Marii cum equi- 
tatu venit, rudis antea, & 
ignarus belli, ſollertiſſu- 
mus omnium in paucis 
tempeſtatibus factus eſt. 
Ad hoc milites benigne 
appellare; multis rogan- 
tibus, aliis per ſe ipſe dare 
beneficia, invitus accipe- 
re; ſed ea properantius, 
quam æs mutuum, red- 
dere; ipſe ab nullo repe- 
tere; mamgis id laborare, 
ut illi quam plurimi debe- 
rent; joca, atque ſeria 
cum humillumis agere; in 
operibus, in agmine, at- 
que ad vigilias multus ad- 
eſſe; neque interim, quod 
pra va ambitio ſolet, Con- 
ſulis, aut cujuſquam boni 
famam lædere; tantum- 
modo neque conſilio, ne- 
que manu priorem alium 
pati pleroſque antevenire. 
Quibus rebus, & artibus 
brevi Mario, militibuſ- 
que cariſſumus factus, 
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readily part with any thing lo ſhew 
his generoſity, eſpecially money. And 
tho he was, * 2 the civil war, 
the moſt fortunate of all men; yet 
his fortune was never ſuperior 10 
his induſtry; inſomuch that na- 
ny have made @ gueſiion of it, 
whether he was more brave, or 
more fortunate. For as to his be- 
haviour in the civil war, I am 
uncertain, whether the relation 
of it would give me more of ſhame 
or ſorrow, 

CI. When Sulla, as has been 
before ſaid, was come into Africa, 
and arrived at Marius's camp with 
the horſe, tho he had been before 
unſkilled and ignorant in the art 
of war, yet in a ſhort time be 

ecame the ableſt man that way in 
the army. Beſides, he was very con- 
plaiſant in his addreſs to the ſoldi- 
ers. He granted favours to many 
upon their requeſt ; to others with- 
out it, of his oon accord, m 
he cared not to reteive any himſelf ; 
but when he did, would be in mare 
haſte to repay them, than a debt; 
tho' be neuer demanded any return 


From others, tut rather made it his 


buſineſs to have others as much in- 
debted ta him as poſſible, He would 
engage either in ſerious or merry 
conver/ation with perſons of ihe 
loweſt rank. He was ſure t0 bf 
every where with the ſoldiers in 
their encampments, marches, and 
upon the watch, Nor did he in the 
mean time, what wicked ambition 
is apt to prompt mien to, go about 
to leſſen the character of the Con- 
ſul, or any other worthy man what- 
ever, He only would not ſuffer any 
one to quiſtrip him in counſel, 1 45 
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tion; and excelled moſt, By all whith behaviour, in a ſhort 
time he rendered himſelf highly acceptable to Marius, and the 


whole army. 

CII. At Jugurtha 
poſtquam oppidum Cap- 
fam, alioſque locos mu- 
nitos, & ſibi utilis, ſimul & 


magnam niam ami- 


ſerat; ad Bocchum nun- 
clos mittit, quam primum 
in Numidiam copias ad- 
duceret; prœlii faciundi 
tempus adeſſe. Quem 
ubi cunctari accepit, du- 
bium belli, atque pacis 
rationes trahere ; rurſus, 
uti antea, proxumos ejus 
donis corrumpit ; ipſique 
Mauro pollicetur Numi- 
diz partem tertiam, fi 
aut Romani Africa ex- 
pulſi, aut, integris ſuis 
finibus, bellum compoſi- 
tum foret, Eo præmio 
tlectus Bocchus, cum 
magna multitudine = 
gurtham accedit. Ita, 
amborum exercitu con- 
— Marium jam in 
iberna proficiſcentem, 
vix decima parte die re- 
lqua invadunt, rati noc- 
tm, quæ jam aderat, 
victis fibi munimento fo- 
re; &, ſi viciſſent, nullo 
impedimento, quia loco- 
rum ſcientes erant; con- 
tra Romanis utrumque 
caſum in tenebris difficili- 
orem fore. Igitur ſimul 
Conſul ex multis de ho- 
ſium adventu cognovit; 
& ipſi hoſtes aderant; & 
Prius quam exercitus aut 


CII. But Jugurtha, after he 
had left Capſa, with other ſtrong 
holds of great uſe to him, and a 
vaſt treaſure bf des ; ſends away 
meſſengers to Bocchus, to haſten 
his march into Numidia ; becauſe it 
was now time, he ſaid, to give the 
enemy battle. But finding him de- 
mur upon the matter, and doubtful 
with himſelf what courſe to take, 
whether that of war or peace; be 
again, as he had done before, bribes 
thoſe about him to his intereſt, and 
promiſes the Moor himſelf a third 
part of Numidia, if the Romans 


ſhould be driven out of Africa, or 


he left in the poſſeſſion of his domi- 
nions entire, upon the concluſion of 
the war. Bacchus, tempted by this 
bait, comes to Fugurtha with a 
vaſt army. After they were joined, 
they fall 1 Marius, as he was 
now marching into his winter- 
quarters, ſo far on the day, that 
there was ſcarce a tenth part of it 
left ; ſuppoſing the night, which 
was near at hand, would protect 
them, if worſted ; and if they pre- 
vailed, would be no impediment to 


the proſecution of the victory, by 


reaſon they were ſo well acquainted 


with the country; whereas the Ro- 


mans, which way ſoever the mat- 
ter went, would have but a bad 
chance for it in the dart. Where- 


fore the Conſul no ſooner had notice, 


as he had from ſeveral, of the ene- 
my's approach, than they were up- 
on him. And before the army could 
be put in order of battle, or draw 
their baggage together; in Hort, 

ui, 
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Inſtrui, aut ſarcinas colli- 
gere, denique, antequam 
lignum, aut imperium 
ullum accipere quivit, 
equites Mauri, atque 
Gtuli, non acie, neque 
ullo more prœlii, ſed ca- 
tervatim, uti quoſque 
fors conglobayerat, in 


noſtros incurrunt. Qui 


omnes trepidi improviſo 
metu ac tamen virtutis 
memores, aut arma ca- 
piebant, aut capientis alios 
ab hoſtibus defenſabant; 
pars equos aſcendere, ob- 
viam ire hoſtibus; pugna 
latrocinio magis, quam 
prœlio ſimilis fieri ; fine 
ſignis, fine ordinibus , 
equites pedites permixti ; 
cxdere alios, alios ob- 
truncare z multos, con- 
tra adverſos acerrume 
pugnantes ab tergo cir- 
cumvenire z neque virtus, 
neque arma ſatis tegere ; 
quia hoſtes numero plu- 
res, & undique circumfuſi 
erant. Denique Romani 
veteres, novique, & ob 
ea ſcientes belli, ſi quos 
locus, aut caſus conjunx- 
erat, orbes facere; atque 
ita ab omnibus partibus 
ſimul tecti, & inſtructi, 
hoſtium vim ſuſtentabant. 

CIII. Neque in eo tam 
aſpero negotio Marius 
territus, aut magis, quam 


antea, demiſſo animo fu- 


it; ſed cum turma ſua, 
quam ex ſortiſſumis ma- 
£is, quam familiariſſumis 


before they could receive any ſignal, 
or word of command, the Mooriſh 
and Getulian horſe, not in due or- 
der,or any regular methad of fight- 
ing, but in ſcattered companies, as 
chance had brought them together, 
come pell-mell upon the Romans 
who were alarmed indeed with „ 
unexpetted an onſet; yet mindful of 
their former bravery, they either 
took to their arms, ar defended ſuch 
as were doing ſa, from the eneny, 
Part of them mounting their hor- 
ſes, advanced againſt them. The 
Fight was more like an engagement 
with a gang of Banditti, than ſol- 
diers, The Romans were with- 
out their ſtandards, in confuſion, 
horſe and foot jumbled together ; 
whilſt the enemy's back'd and 
hewed among them, and attacked 
here and there ſuch of them ts 
were engaged in the rear, whom 
neither their courage, nor arms 
could ſufficiently ſecure ; becauſe 
the enemy were more numerous, 
and on all ſides of them. Final- 
ly, the Romans, both old and neu 
ſoldiers, as chance happened 10 
Join them, formed themſelves into 
round bodies ; and . being ſecu- 
red on all ſides, an * in pro- 
per order, they bravely withſtoud 
the enemy, 


CIII. In this deſperale caſe, 
Marius was not daunted, or a whit 
more diſmayed, than at other times, 
but with his own troop, which be 
had formed not ſo much of friends, 
as the braveſt fellows in the army, 


flew about every where ; one whilg 
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paraverat, vagari paſſim; 
ze modo laborantibus ſuis 
ſuccurrere, modo hoſtis, 
ubi confertiſſumi obſtite- 
rant, invadere manu; 
conſulere militibus, quo- 
niam imperare conturba- 
tis omnibus non poterat. 
Jamque dies conſumptus 
erat, cum tamen barbari 
nihil remittere; atque, 
uti reges præceperant, 
noctem pro ſe rati, acrius 
inſtare. Tum Marius ex 
copia rerum confilium 
trahit ; atque, uti ſuis re- 
ceptui locus eſſet, collis 
daos propinquos inter ſe 
occupat. Quorum in 
uno,caſtris parum amplo, 
ſons aqueze magnus erat; 
alter uſui opportunus, 
quia magna parte editus, 
& preceps; pauca mu- 
nimento egebat. Cæte- 
rum apud aquam Sullam 
cum equitibus noctem 
agitare jubet. Ipſe paul- 
latim difperſos milites, 
neque minus hoſtibus 
conturbatis, in unum 
contrahit ; dein cunctos 
pleno gradu in collem 
ſubducit. Ita reges, loci 
difficultate coacti, prœlio 
deterrentur; neque ta- 
men ſuos longius abire fi- 
nunt, ſed, utroque colle 
multitudine circumdato 

conſedere. Dein, 
crebris ignibus factis, ple- 
nmque noctis barbari 
more ſuo letari, exſul- 


tare, ſtrepere yocibus ; 


relieving his own men in diſtreſs ; 
another while falling in among/t 
the thickeſt of the enemy; and by 
fighting himſelf in perſon, endea- 
voured to ſerve his ſoldiers all he 
could; ſince, in this univerſal con- 
fuſion, it was impoſſible for him to 
att the proper part of a general. 
And tho the day was now quite 
ſpent, yet did not the fury of the 
enemy abate at all; but as theKings 
had inſtructed them beforehand, 


ſuppoſing night would give them 


the advantage, they charged more 
deſperately than before, Marius, 
upon this, takes the moſt proper 
meaſures his preſent circumſtances 
would admit of ; and, to provide 
for the retreat of his troops, ſeizes 
upon two hills that were near toge- 
ther; in one of which, not large 
enough to encamp on, there was a 
plentiful ſpring of water ; the 
other was convenient for the pur- 
poſe, becauſe the main of it was 
high and fleep, and would require 
but little fortifying. However, he 
orders Sulla with his horſe to ſpend 
the night by the water. He draus 
by degrees his ſcattered troops toge- 
ther, the enemy being now in as 
much confuſion as they; and then 
carries them all, upon a full march, 
up the hill, Thus the Kings were 
obliged, by the difficulty of attack- 
ing them in that ſituation, to give 
over the fight; but yet ſuffer d not 
their men to withdraw to any di- 
flance ; but enchſing both the hills 
within their two armes, lay ſcat- 
tered here and there. And then the 
barbarians, making many fires, 
ſpent the greateſt part of the night 
in mirth and jollity, and — 
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& ipfi duces feroces; quia 
non fugere, ut pro victo- 
Tibus agere. Sed ea cuncta 
Romanis, ex tenebris, & 
editioribus locis facilia 
viſu, magnoque horta- 
mento erant. 

CIY. Plurimum vero 
Marius imperitia hoſtium 
confirmatus, quam max- 
umum filenttum haberi 
Jubet ; ne ſigna quidem, 
uti per vigilias ſolebant, 
canere; deinde, ubi lux 
adventabat, defeſſis jam 
hoſtibus, ac paullo ante 
ſomno captis, de impro- 
viſo vectigalis, item co- 
hortium, turmarum, le- 
gionum tubicines ſimul 
omnis ſigna canere, mi- 
lites clamorem tollere, 
atque portis erumpere. 
Mauri, atque Gztuli, 
ignoto & horribili ſonitu 
repente exciti, neque fu- 
gere, neque arma capere, 
neque gmnino facere, 
aut providere quidquam 
poterant; ita cunctos 
ſtrepitu, clamore nullo 
ſubveniente, noſtris in- 
ſtantibus tumultu, terro- 
re, formidine, ** ve- 
cordia, ceperat. Denique 
omnes fuſi, ſugatique; 


after 1 And their ha- 

ers, proud to think they had nat 
run away, behaved as conquerors, 
All theſe things were very viſible 
to the Romans, who were in the 
dark upon the hills ; and gave them 
no little encouragement, 

CIV. Marius being much ani. 
mated by the fally of the eneny, 
orders a profound ſilence to be kept, 
and that no trumpets ſhould ſound, 
as uſual, at the end of every 
watch, Towards break of dq;, 
when the enemy were now weary 
and aſleep, he orders the trumpe- 
ters throughout the army to ſound 
at once, and the ſoldiers to make a 
ſally upon the enemy with a great 
Haut. The Moors and Getulians 
being ſuddenly awakened with | 
unexpetted and diſmal a noiſe, could 
neither fly, nor take arms; nti- 
ther att, nor think of any thing 
for their own ſecurity ; being all 
perfectly ſtupiſi ed with the clamuur 
and din about their ears; whil 
our men poured in upon them inthis 
belpleſs condition, with confuſion, 
terrour, and diſtractian attending 
them. In ſhort, they were all rout- 
ed and diſperſed, moſt of their arms 
and military Iqndards were taken, 
and more men killed in that battle, 
than all the former. For their flight 
was in a great meaſure prevented 
by fleep and ſurprize together. 


arma, & ſigna militaria pleraque capta; plureſque eo prœlio, 


quam omnibus ſuperieribus, interempti. Nam ſomno, & 
metu inſolito impedita fyga. 


CV. Dein Marius, uti 
cœperat, in hiberna pro- 
ficiſcitur, quæ propter 
commeatum in oppidis 
maritimis agere decreye- 


CV. Now Marius purſued his 
former deſign of marching, in or- 
der to quarter his ſoldiers, for the 
winter, in the towns upon the ſea- 


coaſt, becauſe of the plenty of ane 
9 7 fats 
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nt; neque tamen victo- 
ia ſecors, aut inſolens fac- 
tus; ſed pariter, atque in 
conſpectu hoſtium, quad- 
rato agmine incedere. Sul- 
cum equitatu apud dex- 
timos, in ſiniſtra parte A. 
Manlius cum funditori- 
bus, & ſagittariis, præterea 
cohortes Ligurum cura- 
bat; primos, & extremos 
cum expeditis manipulis 
tibunos locaverat. Per- 
fuge, minime cari, & 
rgionum ſcientiſſi mi, ho- 
ſtium iter explorabant. 
Simul Conſul, quaſi nullo 
impoſito, omnia provide- 
te; apud omnis adeſſe, 
audare, increpare meren- 
ts. Ipſe armatus, inten- 
tuſque item milites coge- 
bat; neque ſecus, atque 
iter facere, caſtra munire, 
excubitum in porta co- 
bortis ex legionibus, pro 
caſtris equites auxiliarios 
mittere; præterea alios 
ſuper vallum in muni- 
mentis locare, vigilias ipſe 
citcuire , non diffidentia 
futuri, quæ imperaviſſet, 
quam uti militibus exæ- 
quatus cum imperatore 
labos volentibus eſſet. Et 
ane Marius illo & aliis 
temporibus Jugurthini 
belli, pudore magis, quam 
malo, exercitum coerce- 
bat; quod multi per am- 
litionem fieri agebant; 
pars, quod a pueritia 
conſuetam duritiam, & 
da, quæ cæteri milerias 


viſions in thoſe parts. Hawever , 
he was not rendered either careleſs, 
or inſolent, by his ſucceſs ; but 
marched with his army in a ſquare 


figure, as if he had been in view 


5 an enemy. Sulla was with the 
orſe upon the right; A. Manlius 
with the ſlingers and archers, as 
alſa ſome battalions of the Liguri- 
ans, on the left. In the van and 
rear he had poſted the Tribunes of 
the army, with ſeveral companies 
of foot, clear of baggage. De- 


ſerters, who were but little ſet by, 


and beſides beſt acquainted with 
the country, were ſent out to re- 
connoitre the enemy. At the ſame 
time, the Conſul overlooked every 
thing, as if no one had been en- 
truſted in any ſhare of the command 
with him, He was every where, 
commending or reprimanding ſuch 
as deſerved it, He was armed, and 
upon his guard himſelf; and obliged 
the ſoldiers ta be ſo too. Nor did he 
uſe this great caution only in his 


march, but in encamping, poſting 


the uſual guard of legionary ſol di- 
ers at the gates within the camp, 
and auxiliary horſe without, as alia 
upon the ramparts; and going the 
rounds to viſit the watch himſelf, 
not ſo much from a diſtruſt of thoje 
employed to execute his orders, as 
to make the ſoldiers mare eaſy under 
their fatigue, by taking an equa! 
ſhare with them in it, And indeed 
Marius both then, and all the time 


he was employed in the war again 


Fugurtha, kept up good order in 
the army, more by the dint of ſhame, 
than puniſhment ; wich, many 
faid, was done purely to court the 
foldiery ; but others were of opini- 

vocant, 
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vocant, voluptati habu- 
iſſet. Niſi tamen Reſpub. 
pariter, ac ſæviſſumo im- 
perio, bene, atque decore 
geſta. 


CVI. Igitur quarto de- 
nique die, haud longe ab 


oppido Cirta undique ſi- 


mul ſpeculatores citi ſeſe 
oſtendunt; qua re hoſtis 
adeſſe intelligitur. Sed 
quia diverſi redeuntes, 
alius ab alia parte, atque 
omnes idem ſignifica- 
bant; Conſul incertus, 

uonam modo aciem in- 

rueret, nullo ordine 
commutato, advorſum 
omnia paratus, ibidem 
opperitur. Ita Jugur- 
tham ſpes fruſtrata, qui 
— — in quatuor partis 
diſtribuerat, ratus ex om- 
nibus æque aliquos ab ter- 
go hoſtibus venturos. In- 
terim Sulla, quem pri- 


mum hoſtes attigerant, 


cohortatus ſuos, turma- 
tim, & quam maxume 
confertis equis, ipſe alii- 
que Mauros invadunt; 
cæteri in loco manentes, 
ab jaculis eminus emiſſis 
corpora tegere, & ſi qui 


in manus venerant, ob- 


truncare. 

CVII. Dum eo modo 
equites prœliantur, Boc- 
chus cum peditibus, quos 
Volux filius ejus adduxe- 
rat, neque in priore pug» 
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on, he took a real 7 in that 
way of behaviour, as having from 
his youth been inured to hardſhip, 
and ſuch things as others count very 
diſmal, However, affairs were a8 
well, and as gloriouſly managed, a 
they could have been under the mif 
evere command. 

CVI. At laſt, four days after 
the battle, ſeveral ſcouts ſudden 
appear'd on all fides, not far from 
the town of Cirta ;, à certain 
fign that the enemy was not far 
off. But becauſe the parties that 
brought intelligence from all quar- 
ters round, were in the ſame flu, 
the Conſul not knowing how 1 
draw up his army, without alttr- 
ing the diſpoſition of his troops at 
all, waits, in the place where bt 
then was, the coming of the enem; 
prepared to receive them, let them 
attac him in what quarter they 
would ; which was @ baulk upon 
Fugurtha, For he had divided hi 
troops into four parts, fuppoſing 
ſome of them would certainly ſur- 
prize the enemy in their rear. In 
the mean time Sulla, whom the 
enemy came firſt up with, encourd- 
ging his men, with ſeveral tru 
of horſe, in cloſe order, fall upon 
the Moors. The reſt keeping their 
ground, only endeavoured to guart 
againſt the weapons, which tht 
enemy poured in upon them at adi 
ſtance; and if any of them cant 
up to them, cut them down. 


CVII. During this engagement 
of the horſe, Bocchus with it 
foot, which his fon Volux had 
brought him, but who laitering 
upon their march, had not been - 
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na, in itinere morati, ad- 
fuerant, poſtremam R.. 
manorum aciem inva- 
dunt. Tum Marius apud 
primos erat, quod ibi 


Jugurtha cum plurimis 


inſtabat. Dein Numida, 
cognito Bocchi adventu, 
clam cum paucis ad pedi- 
tes convertit; ibi Latine, 
nam apud Numantiam 
loqui didicerat, exclamat 
mſtros Fruſtra pugnare 
poullo ante Marium ſua 
manu inter fectum; fimul 
gladium ſanguine oblitum 
oſtendere, quem in pug- 
na, ſatis impigre occiſo 
pedite noſtro, cruentave- 
rat, Quod ubi milites 
accepere, magis atrocitate 
rel, quam fide nuncii, 
terrentur ; ſimulque bar- 
bari animos tollere, & in 
perculſos Romanos acrius 
incedere. Jamque paul- 
lum a fuga aberant, cum 
Sulla, profligatis iis, quos 
advorſum ierat, rediens 
ab latere Mauris incurrit. 
Bocchus ſtatim avertitur. 
At Jugurtha, dum ſuſ- 
tentare ſuos, & prope jam 
adeptam victoriam reti- 
nere cupit, circumventus 
ab equitibus dextra, ſi- 


niſtra, omnibus occiſis, 


ſolus inter tela hoſtium 
vitabundus erumpit. At- 
que interim Marius, fu- 
gatis equitibus, accurrit 
auxilio ſuis, quos pelli 
jam acceperat. Denique 
boſtes jam undiq; fuſi. 


the former battle; falls upon the 
hinder. part of the Roman army. 
Marius was then in the van, be- 
cauſe Fugurtha was there with a 
numerous body of troops; who re- 
ceiving intelligence of Bocchus's 
coming, wheels off privately with 
a few attendants to the Roman 
foot, and there cries out in Latin, 
which he had learnt to ſpeak at 
Numantia, that our men fought 
to no purpoſe, ſince he had ſlain 
Marius but a little before with his 
own hand; and at the ſame time 
Jſhewed them his ſword all bloody, 
which he had made ſo by killing a 
foot-man belonging to our army. 
Which when the ſoldiers heard, 
they were fhock'd with the horrid- 
neſs of the thing, more than any 
credit they gave to it; and at the 
fame time time the barbarians took 
freſh courage, and made a very 
ſmart attack upon the diſbeartened 
Romans, who were now ready to 
fly 3; when Sulla having routed 
thoſe he was engaged with, in his 
return from the purſuit of them, 
falls upon the Moors in their flank ; 
whereupon Bocchus immediately 
ies. But Fugurthba, deſirous to ſup- 


port his friends, and make ſure of 


the victory, which he had now al- 
moſt got, was hemmed in upon the 
right and left by our horſe; and 
all his attendants being ſlain, made 
good his retreat, as he was. by him- 
elf, by cautiouſly keeping upon his 
defence againſt the weapons poured 
in upon him. And in the mean time, 
Marius routing the horſe, comes to 
the relief of his men, who, he was 
advertiſed, gave ground before the 
enemy. Finally, they were now 
routed in all quarters, 
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CVIII. Tum ſpecta- 
culum horribile in campis 
pa tentibus; ſequi, fuge- 
re; Occidi, capi; equi 
atque viri adflicti; ac 
multi, vulneribus accep- 
tis, neque ſugere poſle, 
neque quietem pati; niti 
modo, ac ſtatim concide- 
re ; poſtremo omnia, qua 
viſus erat, conſtrata telis, 
armis, cadaveribus; & 
inter ea humus infecta 
ſanguine. Poſtea loci Con- 
14],haud dubie jam victor, 
pervenit in oppidum Cir- 
tam, quo initio profectus 
intenderat. Eo poſt diem 
quintum, quam iterum 
barbari male pugnave- 


rant, legati a Boccho 


veniunt; qui regis verbis 
ab Mario petivere, duos 
quem fi diſſumos ad eum 
mittere ; velle de ſuo, & 
de populi Romani commo- 
do cum iis diſſerere. Ille 
itatim L. Sullam, & A, 
Manlium ire jubet. Qui 
quamquam acciti ibant; 
tamen placuit verba apud 
regem facere; uti ingeni- 
um aut averſum flecte- 
rent; aut cupidum pacis 
vehementius accenderent. 
Itaque Sulla, cujus fa- 
cundiæ, non ætati, a 
Manlio conceſſum, pauca 
verba hujuſcemodi locu- 
rus, | 
CIX. Rex Bocche, 
magna nobis letitia eſt, 
cum te talem virum dil 
ſuauuere, uti aliquands 


CVIII. And now was there 3 
dreadful j1ght to be ſeen all mer 
the fields, to a vaſt extent; ſome 
purſuing, others flying ; ſome were 
killed, ſome taken ; horſes and men 
tumbled together upon the ground; 
and many that were wounded,could 
neither fly, nor be quiet ; but en- 
deavouring to riſe, immediately fell 
down again. Finally, all parts, as 
far as ſight could reach, were co- 
vered with arms of all ſorts, and 
dead bodies; and the ground flain- 
ed with blood, The Conſul having 
now got an ungqueſtionable vittory, 
continued his march to Cirta, the 
place he before deſign'd for. Thi. 
ther, five days after the barbari- 
ans had been beaten, came deputies 
from Bocchus ; who, in the King's 
name, requeſted of Marius to ſend 
to him two perſons to be confided 
in, that he might treat with them 
concerning, the joint intereſt of 
himſelf, and the Roman people. 
He immediately diſpatches away L. 
Sulla, and A. Manlius ; who, not- 
with/landing they went upon the 
King's requeſt, yet they reſolved to 
ſpeak firſt, in order to work upon 
him, if be was ſtill obſtinate; or 
if he was deſirous of peace, 
to encourage that diſpoſition in 
him. Wherefore Sulla, to whom 
Manlius gave place, in conſidera- 
tion of his eloquence, and not his 
age, jpoke briefly to the following 
ect. 


CIX. King Bocchus, it is no 
ſmall joy to us, to find the Gods 
have put it into the heart of ſo fine 
a prince as you are, to chuſe at laſt 


pacenm 
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pacem, quam bellum, mal- 
les ; neu te optumum cum 
peſjums omnium Fugur- 
tha miſcendo commacula- 
res; ſimul nobis demeres 
acerbam neceſſitudinem, 

iter te errantem, & 
illum ſceleratiſſumum per- 


ſequi. Ad hoc, populo Ro- 


nano, jam à principio 
inopi, melius viſum, ami- 
cos, quam ſervos, quœre- 
re 3+ tutiuſgue rati, vo- 
lentibus, quam coats, 
imperitare, Tibi vero 
nulla oppor tunior amicitia 
noſtra ; primum quod 
procul abſumus; in quo 
offenſe minimum, gratia 
par, ac fi prope adeſſe- 
nus; dein, quod par entes 
abunde habemus; amico- 
rum, neque nobis, neque 
cuiguam omnium ſatis fu- 


rather to be at peace, than war with 
us; and no longer diſparage your- 
ſelf, a moſt excellent perlon, by u- 
niting with the worſt man alive, 
Jugurtha; and at the ſame time 
deliver us from the odious neceſſity 
of 2 you, guilty only of a 
miſtake, and that moſt vile wretch, 
with the like vengeance. It has ever 
been a maxim with the Roman 
people, ſince their firſt riſe in the 
world, which was but low, to pro- 
cure themſelves friends, rather than 
ſlaves; and they have always 
thought it ſafer to rule over willing 
ſubjects, than by compulſion. No 
alliance can be more commodious 
for you, than ours. In the firſt 
place, becauſe we are a great way 
off; in which caſe, there can be 
very ſmall occaſion of difference, 
and yet there may be the ſame 
good underſtanding, as if we were 


33 
near neighbours; and in the next 


it. Atque hoc utinam place, becauſe we have ſubjects e- 


principio tibi placuiſſet ! 
profetto ex P. R. ad hoc 
tempus multo plura bona 
accepiſſes, quam mala 
perpeſſus eſſes. Sed quo- 
niam humanarum rerum 
fortuna pleraque regit ; 
cuiſcilicet placuiſſe & vim, 
& gratiam noſtram expe- 
rirt; nunc, quando per il- 
lam licet, feſtina; atque, 
uti cœpiſti, perge. Mul- 
ta, atque opportuna ha- 
bes, quo facilius errata 
officis ſuperes. Poſtremo 
boc in pettus tuum dimit- 
te, numquam P. R. be- 
neſiciis victum eſe. Nam, 
bello quid valeat, tute 


ſeis, 


nough ; but neither we, nor any 
one elſe, had ever friends enough. 


And I could have wiſhed, you had 


taken this courſe at firſt! You 
would certainly, by this time, have 
received more good at the hands of 
the Roman people, than you have 
now ſuffered evil. But as the con- 
cerns of mankind are, in the main, 
ſubjected to the power of fortune, 
who had a mind, it ſeems, that 
you ſhould as well feel the effects 
of our force, as of our favour ; now 
that ſhe puts the latter in your 
power, be quick, and go on, as you 
have begun. Now you have great 
advantages for correcting your for- 
mer miſtakes, by future ſervices. 
Finally, let this thought ſink deep 

mto 
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into your mind, that the Roman people were never yet out- 


done in acts of kindneſs by any one. 


or as to their ability in 


war, you know that well enough yourſelf. 


CX. Ad ea Bocchus 
placide, & benigne; ſi- 
mul pauca pro delicto ſuo 
verba facit; je non hoſtili 
animo, ſed ob regnum tu- 
tandum arma cepiſſe; 
nam Numidiæ partem, 
unde vi Tugurtham ex- 
pulerit, jure belli ſuam 
fattam, eam vaſtari a 
Mario, pati nequiviſſe ; 
preterea , miſſis antea 
Romam legatis, repulſum 
ah amicitia; caterum ve- 


tera omittere, ac tum, ſi 


per Marium liceret, le- 
gatos ad Senatum miſſu- 
rum. Dein, copia facta, 
animus barbari ab amicis 
flexus, quos Jugurtha , 
cognita legatione Sullæ, 
& Manlii, metuens id 
quod parabatur, donis cor- 
ruperat. Marius interea, 
exercitu in hibernaculis 
compoſito, cum expedi- 
tis cohortibus, & parte 
cquitatus proficiſcitur in 
loca ſola, obſeſſum tur- 
rim regiam, quo Jugur- 
tha perfugas omnis præſi- 
dium impoſuerat. Fum 
rurſus Bocchus feliciter, 
ſeu reputando, quæ ſibi 
duobus præliis venerant, 
jeu admonitus ab aliis a- 
micis, quos incorruptos 
Jugurtha reliquerat, ex 
omni copia neceſſariorum 
quinque delegit, quorum 
& fides cognita, & inge- 


CX. To all this Bocchus made 
a very ſoft and civil reply ; at the 
the ſame time making a brief apo- 
logy for his miſcondutt ; alledging, 
that he had not taken up arms out 
of any hoſtile intention againſt the 
Romans, but for the defence of his 
kingdom ; for that part of Numi- 
dia, out of which he had driven 
Jugurtha, was, by the right of 
war, become his own ; Which he 
could not ſuffer to be laid waſte by 
Marius. Befides, upon his apply- 
ing formerly, by his ambaſladors 
at Rome, for an alliance with us, 
he had been rejected; but howe- 
ver, he ſhould decline all further 
mention of what was paſt; and 
now, if Marius pleaſed to give him 
leave, he ſhould ſend ambaſladors 
again to the Senate. Net tho this 
liberty was afterwards granted 
him, the mind of the barbarian 
received a different turn, from the 
influence of ſuch friends, as Ju- 
gurtha, upon hearing of the diſ- 
patch of Sula and Manlius to him, 
had bribed. In the mean time, Ma- 
rius having put his army into Witt 
ter- quarters, marches into the di- 


fart, with a detachment of foot 


and horſe, to beſiege a tower of the 
King's, wherein Fugurtha had 
put a garriſon of Roman deſerters. 
Then again Bocchus, either from d 
conſideration of what he had ſuf- 
fered in the two battles, or up- 
on the advice of other friends, 
whom Fugurtha had left uncor- 


rupted, choſe out of the number of 


his friends five, the moſt emi- 
nia 
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nia validiſſuma erant. Eos 
ad Marium, ac dein, f 
placeat, Romam legatos 
ire jubet ; agendarum re- 
rum, & quocumque mo- 
do belli componendi li- 
centiam ipſis permittit. 
CXI. Illi mature ad 
hiberna Romanorum pro- 
ficiſcuntur; deinde a 
Gætulis la tronibus in iti- 
nere circumventi, ſpolia- 
tique, pavidi, {ine decore 
ad Sullam pergunt ; 
quem Conſul, in expedi- 
tionem proficiſcens, = 
prætore reliquerat. Eos 
ile non pro vanis hoſti- 
bus, uti meriti erant, ſed 
accurate & liberaliter ha- 
duit. Qua re barbari & 


famamRomanorum ava- 


ritiæ falſam, & Sullam 
od munificentiam in ſeſe 
amicum rati. Nam etiam 
tum largitio multis ignota 
erat; munificus nemo 
putabatur, niſi pariter 
volens; dona omnia in 
benignitate habebantur. 
Igitur Quæſtori mandata 
Bocchi patefaciunt; fi- 
mul ab eo petunt, uti 
fautor, conſultorque ſibi 
adſit; copias, fi dem, mag- 
nitudinem regis ſui & 
alia, gue aut utilia, aut 
benevolentia eſſe crede- 
bant, oratione extollunt ; 
dein, Sulla omnia pollici- 
to, docti quo modo apud 
arium, item apud Se- 
natum verba facerent, 
eixciter dies XL, ibidem 
opperiuntur. 


nent for their good affection and 
parts, Theſe he orders to go to 
Marius, and, if he gave con- 
ſent, to Rome; and furniſhes them 
with full powers 7h the conclu- 
ding of a peace at diſcretion, 


CXI. They quickly depart for 
the winter-quarters of the Romans ; 
but being trepanned in the way, 
and ſiript of all they had, by ſome 
Getulian robbers, in great fright, 
and a ſorry equipage, they purſue 
their way to Sulla; whom the Con- 
ful, when he went upon his expedi- 
tion, had left Proprætor. He did 
not treat them like fickle enemies, 
as they had deſerved ; but with 
great kindneſs and generoſity. 
Whereupon the barbarians believed 

"the report of the Roman avarice 
to be falſe; and concluded Sulla, 
From his generous reception of them, 
to be their friend. For the practice 
of giving, in order to corruption, 
was even at that time unknown to 
many; and no body was thought 
generous, but out of good will ; and 


all preſents were reckoned argu- 


ments of kindneſs, Wherefore they 
acquaint the Quæſtor with the in- 
ſtructions they bad received from 
Bocchus; and at the ſame time re- 
queſt of him to favour and aſſi/# 
them in their buſineſs ; magnifying, 
extremely the forces, honeſty, and 
greatneſs of their prince, with o- 
ther things they thought might be 
ſubſervient to their deſign, or a 
means to procure favour. Sulla 
promiſed all they deſired; and being 
by him inſtructed how they ſhould 
addreſs Marius, and likewiſe the 
Senate, they waited there about 


forty days, CXII, 
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CXII. Marius poſt- 
quam infecto negotio, 
quo intenderat, Cirtam 
redit; de adventu legato- 
rum certior factus, illoſ- 


que, & Sullam venire 


jubet, itemque L. Bellie- 
num prætorem, Utica, 
præterea omnis undique 
Senatorii ordinis; qui- 
buſcum mandata Bocchi 
cognoſcit; in quibus, 
legatis poteſtas eundi Ro- 
mam fit; & ab Conſule 
interea induciæ poſtula- 
bantur. Ea Sullæ & ple- 
riſque placuere; pauci fe- 
rocius decernunt, ſcilicet 
ignari humanarum re- 
rum, quæ fluxæ, & mo- 
biles ſemper in advorſa 
mutantur. Cæterum 
Mauri impetratis omni- 
bus, tres Romam profec- 
ti cum C. Octavio Rufo- 
ne, qui Quzſtor ſtipen- 
dium adportaverat; duo 
ad regem redeunt. Ex 
his Bocchus cum cætera, 
tum maxume benignita- 
tem, & ſtudium Sullæ 
lubens accepit. Romæ- 
que legatis ejus poſtquam, 
erraſſe regem, & Fugur- 
the ſcelere lapſum, de- 
precati ſunt, amicitiam 
& ſœdus petentibus hoc 
modo reſpondetur. 

S. & P. R. beneffcii, 
S injuries memor eſſe ſo- 
let. Cæterum Boccho, 
quaniam pœnitet, delicti 
gratiam facit; fœdus & 
amicitiàa dabuntur, cum 
meruerit, 


CXII. Marius not ſucceeding 
in his attempt upon the tmwer, 
returns to Cirta,; where being 
informed of the arrival of the 
ambaſſadors, he orders them and 
Sulla to come to him; and likewiſe 
ſummons L. Bellienus the Præior 
From Utica ; and beſides him, all 
others of Senatorian rank, in or- 
der to adviſe with them about. 
the propoſals of Bacchus ; the ſum 
whereof was, liberty for his _ 
ſadors to proceed to Rome, and a 
ceſſation of arms in the mean time, 
Which Sulla,with a majority of the 
7 — 2 of ; but others 

ifly oppoſed, being not ſufficient 
ſenſible 55 the — — 
conſtancy of human affairs, ſubject 
to very unlucky revolutions, The 
Moors, having obtained all they 
deſired, three of them went for 
Rome, with C. Ofavius Rufo, 
who had come as Quæſtor into A.- 
fruca, with pay for the army; two 
return to the King, and, beſides 
other things, acquaint him more 
particularly with Sulla's kindnels 
and concern for him; which was 
very agreeable. At Rome, the am- 
baſſadors confeſſing their King had 
been in an errour, which he was led 
into by the wickedneſs of Jugur- 
tha; and defiring the favour to be 
admitted into the Roman alliance, 
they received an anſwer in the fol- 
lowing wards. | 


The Senate and people of Rome 
are ever mindful of any kindneſs or 
injury done them; however, they 
pardoned Bocchus's offence, in 
conſideration of his repentance 3 
and ſhould admit him into their 
alliance, when he deſeryed it. 
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CXIII. Quihus rebu 
cognitis, Bocchus per lit- 
teras a Mar ivit, ut 


Sullam ad fe mittere 
cujus arbitratu de com- 
munibus negotiis conſule- 
retur., Is miſſus cum 
ſidio equitum , at- 
— peditum, funditorum 
aleariorum; præterea 
jere ſagittarii, & cohors 
peligna cum velitaribus 
armis, itineris properandi 
cauſſa ; neque his ſecus, 
atque aliis armis, advor- 
ſum tela hoſtium, quod 
ea levia ſunt, muniti. 
Sed in itinere, quincto 
— die, Volux, fili- 
us Bocchi, repente in 
campis patentibus cum 
mille non amplius equiti- 
dus ſeſe oſtendit; qui te- 
mere & effuſe euntes, 
Sullæ, aliiſque omnibus 
& numerum ampliorem 
vero, & hoſtilem metum 
efficiebant. Igitur ſe quiſ- 
que expedire; arma at- 
que tela tentare, intende- 
re; timor aliquantus, ſed 
ſpes amplior, quippe vic- 
toribus, & advorſum eos, 


CXIII. Bacchus, upon advice 


of this, requeſied of Marius, by 
a Letter, to ſend Sulla to him, that 


he might adviſe with him about 


their common concerns; who was 


ſent accordingly, with a guard of 


horſe and foot, Balearian lingers, 
bowmen, and a battalion of Pe- 
lignians, with arms uſed by the Ve- 
lites, for the better expedition in 
their march, and becauſe they would 
be as well ſecured by that ſort of 
arms, as any other, againſt the 
enemies, who uſed the like them- 


ſelves. Upon the fifth day of their 


march, Volux, the ſon of Bacchus, 
all on a ſudden appeared upon a 
wide plain, with no more than a 
thouſand horſe; but wha, by the 
looſe order of their march, gave 


occaſion to Sulla, and all that were 


with him, to imagine them tg be 
more numerous, and enemies too. 
Whereupon , every man now 
fands to his arms, ready to receive 
them. Their hopes, however, 
were above their fears, as being 
to engage with an enemy, which 
they had often conquered. In the 
mean time, ſome horſe being ſent 
to reconnoitre them, bring word 
again, how the matter was; and 
that there was no danger. 


quos ſæpe vicerant. Interim equites, exploratum premith, 
rem, uti erat, quietam nunciant. | 


CXIV. 4. õ— ys 
niens Quæſtorem appel- 
lat; 7 * 
viam illis ſimul, & præ- 
fdig miſſum. Deinde eum, 
& proxumum ſiem fine 
metu conjuncti eunt. 
Polt, ubi caſtra locata, 
& dici yeſper erat; repen- 


CXIV. Volux coming up, ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to the Quæſtor, and 
tells him, that he had been ſent by 
his father to meet him, and to wait 
upon him with that guard to his 
court. Accordingly they continue 
their march together, for that and 
the next day, very quietly, But in 
the evening, when they had nqu 
= te 
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te Maurus, incerto vultu pitched their camp, all on a ſudden 


pavens, ad oullam ad- 
currit; dicitque, f1b1 ex 
ſpeculatoribus cognittuum, 
Fugurtham haud procul 
abeſſe; ſimul, uti nod u 
clam ſecum eu, 
rogat, atgque bheftatur. 
Ille animo feroci, negat 
ſe toties ſuſum Nuniidam 
pertimeſcefe ; virtuti ſuo- 
rum fatis credere; etiam 
ft certa peſiis adeſſet, 
manſurum potius, guam 
proditis quos ducebat, tur- 
gi fuga incertæ, as forſi- 
tan paullo poſt morbo iute- 
rituræ vite parteret. 
Czterum ab eodem mo- 
nitus, ti noctu profi ciſce- 
rentur, conſilium adpro- 
bat; ac ſtatim milites 


cœnatos eſſe in caſtris; 


igneſque creberrimos he- 
ri, dein prima vigilia fi- 
lentio egredi jubet. Jam- 
que nocturno itinere feſſis 
omnibus, Sulla pariter 
cum ortu ſolis caſtra me- 
tabatur; cum equites 
Mauri nunciant, Jugur- 
tham, circiter duum mi- 
lium intervall, ante con- 
Jedijje, Quod poſtquam 
auditum eſt, tum vero 
mgens metus noſtros in- 
vadit; credere ſe proditos 
a Voluce, & inſidiis cir- 
cumventos. Ac fuere qui 
dicerent, manu vindican- 
dum, neque apud illum 
tantum ſcelus inultum re- 
linqguendum. 


the Moor comes in a great fright 


to Sulla, and tells bim, that he was 


informed by his ſcouts, that Ju- 
gurtha was not far off; and at the 
ſame time begs and entreats him 
to TX away privately with him in 
the Night. To which be very bold- 
ly replied, that he feared not the 
Numidian, who had been fo often 
beat by him; nor did he diftruſt 
the courage of his men: But how- 
ever, tho' he was ſure to periſh, 
yet would he ſtand his ground, ra- 
ther than fave his life, which might 
otherwiſe, perhaps in a ſhort time, 
have an end put to it by a diſtem- 
per, by a ſcandalous flight, and be- 
traying thoſe he conducted. But 
however, being adviſed by the ſame 
Volux to continue his march in the 
night, he approved of that advice, 
and immediately gives order for the 
ſoldiers to ga toſupper in the camp; 
and when they had done, to make 
a good many fires up and down tht 
fame, and march ſilently off in the 
firſt watch, All being heartily li- 
red with that night's march, Sul- 
la pitched his camp again about 
ſun-riſe, when the Moorifh horſe 
bring word, that Jugurtha had 
fat down about two miles on the 
road before them. Upon hearing 
of which, our men were in a 
mighty conſternation, - as believing 
themſelves betrayed, and led into 
a ſnare by Volux. And ſome cried 


out for vengeance upon him, and 


that ſuch a piece of villaimy might 
not go unpuniſbed. 


CXV, 
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CXV . At Sulla,quam- 
quam eadem exiſtumabat, 
tamen ab injuria Mau- 
rum prohibet; ſuos hor- 
tatur, uti fortem animum 
gererent ; ſæpe ante pau- 
ais ſtrenuis advorſus mul- 
titudinem bene pugnatum ; 
quanto [thi in prœlio mi- 
nus peperiſſent, tanto 
tutiores fore; nec quem- 
quam decere, qui manus 
armaverit, ab inermis 
pedibus auxilium petere 
in maxumo metu, nudum 
& carcum corpus ad hoſtis 
vertere, Deinde Volu- 
cem, quoniam hoſtilia 
faceret, Fouvem maxu- 
mum obteſiatus, ul ſceleris, 
atque per ſi diæ Bocchi teſtis 
adeſſet, caſtris abire jubet. 
Ille lacrumans orare, ne 
ea crederet; nihil dolo 
factum, at magis callidi- 
tate Fugurthæ; cui vi- 
delicet ſpeculanti iter ſu- 
um cognitum eſſet. Cæ- 
terum, quoniam neque in- 
gentem multitudinem ha- 
beret; & ſpes, opeſque 
ejus ex patre ſuo pende- 
rent; credere illum nihil 
auſurum palam, cum ipſe 
filius teſtis adeſſet; quare 
optumum fattum videri, 
per media ejus caſira pa- 
lam tranfire ; jeje, vel 
2 vel ibidem re- 
littis Mauris, ſolum cum 
Sulla iturum. Ea res, uti 
in tali negotio, probata z 
ac ſtatim profecti, quia de 
improviſo acceſlerint, du- 


CXV. But Sulla, the he tuas 
of the ſame opinion, yet would not 
Juffer the Moor to be hurt; but en- 
courages his men to have a good 
heart ; that a few brave fellows had 
oftentimes prevailed againſt mul- 
titudes ; the lefs they ſpared them- 
felves in battle, the more ſecure 
they would be ; nor ought any 
one, that had armed his hands, to 
ſeek aſſiſtance from his unarmed 
feet ; or in the midſt of danger turn 
his naked back, that had no eyes in 
it, upon his enemy. T hen invok- 
ing Jupiter as a witneſs of the vil- 
lainy and treachery of Bocchus, 
he orders Volux, as aCting like a 


| baſe enemy, to be gone out of the 


camp. He, with tears in his eyes, 
begs of him, not to harbour any 
ſuch ſuſpicion of him ; that no- 
thing of all this was owing to any 
baſeneſs of his, but to the ſubtlety of 
Jugurtha only, who had by his ſpies 
diſcovered their march. However, 
fince he had no great numbers 
with him, and all his hopes and 
ſtrength depended upon his father, 
he did not believe, he would dare 
to make any open attempt upon 
them, whilſt the ſon was by, to 
be a witneſs of his behaviour. For 
which reaſon, he thought their beit 
way would be to take their rout 
fairly through the middle of his 
camp; that he would either fend 
his Moors before, or leave them 
there, and go ſingle along with 
Sulla, T his propoſal was, as the 
caſe ſtood, approved ,; and im- 
medtately they went; and F 4p cord 
tha being ſurprized with their 
coming, and unreſolved what to 
do, they paſſed ſafe, and arrived, 
Ee 2 bio, 
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bio, atque hæſitante Ju- 

gurtha, incolumes tran- 

ſeunt. Deinde paucis die- 

bus, quo ire intenderant, 

perventum eſt. 

CX VI. Ibi cum Boc- 
cho Numida quidam Aſ- 
par nomine, multum 3 
& familiariter agebat, 
præmiſſus ab Jugurtha, 
poſtquam Sullam acci- 
tum audierat, orator, & 
ſubdole ſpeculatum Boc- 
chi conſilia; præterea Da- 
bar, Maſſugradæ filius, 
ex gente Maſiniſſæ, cœ- 
terum materno genere 
impar; nam pater ejus 
ex concubina ortus erat; 
Mauro ob ingenii multa 

ona carus, acceptuſque, 

uem Bocchus fidum eſſe 
Romanis, multis ante 
tempeſtatibus expertus, 
illico ad Sullam nuncia- 
tum mittit, paratum ſeſe 
Fatere, que populus Rom. 
vellet; colloguio diem, lo- 
cum, tempus ipſe delige- 
ret; conſulta ſeſe omnia 
rum illo integra habere; 
neu Fugurthe legatum 
pertimeſceret; accitum 
eſſe, quo res communis 
licentius gereretur; nam 
ab infidiis ejus aliter cave- 
ri nequiville, Sed ego 
comperior, Bocchum 
magis Punica fide, quam 
ob ea, que prædicabat, 
mul Romanos, & Nu- 
midam ſpe pacis attinuiſ- 
ſe ; multumque cum ani» 
mo ſuo volvere ſolitum, 
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in a few days, at the place they de. 
fign'd for, 


CXVI. There was at that time in 


Bocchus's court, a Numidian named 
Aſpar , who pretended to great 
freedom and familiarity with bim; 


having been diſpatched thither by 
2 as ſoon as he heard that 

ulla had been ſent for, as his en- 
voy, and flily to diſcover Bocchus's 
intentions; and beſides him, one 
Dabar, the ſon of Maſſagrada, 
of RP of Maſiniſſa; but of 
mean deſcent by the mother, for her 


father was the ſon of a concubine 


but in great favour with the Moor 


for his excellent parts, whom Bu- 


chus having found, upon ſeveral 
ocraſions before, to be entirely in 
the Roman intereſt, he immediate- 
ly diſpatches him to Sulla, to tell 
him, that he was ready to com- 
ply with the pleaſure of the Roman 
people in every thing ; that he 
might fix time and place for the 
interview betwixt them ; that he 
was at full liberty to conclude mat- 
ters, as they two, upon conſidera- 
tion, ſhould find reaſonable, with- 
out being under any obligations to 
the contrary from Jugurtha, whoſe 
agent he need not fear. He has 
been ſent for, only that their con- 
mon affair might be tranſacted 
with more freedom ; for otherwiſe 
it would have been impoſſible tt 
have guarded effeftually againſt 


the fly arts of Fugurtha, But 1 
find, that FE herein afted 


double, rather than with the deſign 


he pretended ; in order to keep bath 


Ju 
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ugurtham Romanis, an 
ili Sullam traderet; libi- 
dinem advorſum nos, 
metum pro nobis ſuaſiſſe. 


CXVII. Igitur Sulla 
reſpondit, pauca ſe coram 
Aſpare locuturum, cætera 
occulte aut nullo, aut 
quam pauciſſumis preſen- 
tibus ; ſimul edocet, que 
reſponderentur. Poſt- 
quam, ſicuti voluerant, 
congreſſi; dicit ſe miſſum 
a con ſule Cone queſt - 
tum ab eo, pacem, an 
bellum agitaturus foret. 
Tunc rex, uti præcep- 
tum fuerat, poſt diem 
decimum redire jubet; 
ac nihil etiam nunc decre- 
viſſe, ſed illo die reſpon- 
ſurum. Deinde ambo in 
ſua caſtra digreſſi. Sed 
ubi plerumque noctis pro- 
ceſſit; Sulla a Boccho 
occulte accerſitur; ab 
utroque tantummodo fidi 
interpretes adhibentur. 
Præterea Dabar inter- 
nuncius, ſanctus vir, ex 
ſententia jurat ambobus; 
ac ſtatim ſic rex incipit. 

C XVIII. Numguam 
ego ratus ſum fore, uti 
rex maxumus in hac ter- 
Ta, & omnium, quos no- 
vi, opulentiſſimus, priva- 
to homini gratiam debe- 
rem. Et bercule Sulla, 
ante te cognitum, multis 
fantibus aliis ultro ego» 


ſworn to ſecrecy. 


the Romans and Fugurtha at a bay 
with the hopes of peace; and that 
he was a long time in debate with 
himſelf, whether he ſhould deliver 
up Fugurtha to the Romans, or Sul- 
la to him; bis inclination pleading 
againſt, and his fear for, us. 

CXVII. Sulla therefore repli- 
ed, that he ſhould ſay but little in 
the preſence of Aſpar; the reſt in 
private, with no one, or but very 
few by. At the ſame time, he in- 
ftrutts him, what anſwer he ſhould 
return him. After they met accord- 
ing to appointment, Sulla tells him, 
that he had been ſent by the Con- 
ſul to know of him, whether he 
was for peace or war. Then the 
King, according to his inſtructions, 
bids him come to him again, after 
ten days time; ſeeing he was as yet 
undetermined in that matter ; but 


would then give him an anſuer. eg, 


Whereupon they both departed into 
their ſeveral camps. But when the 
night was now far ſpent, Sulla is 
privately ſent for by Bacchus, and 
truſty interpreters alone allowed to 
be preſent, except the meſſenger 
Dabar, a man of honour, wha was 
Whereupon the 
my opened the conferente as fol- 
0Ws, 


CXVIII. I never imagined, 
that I, the greateſt Prince in this 
part of the world, and the moſt 
opulent that I know, ſhould ever 
be indebted for a favour to a pri- 
vate perſon, or any one under the 
rank of a King. And indeed, Sul- 
la, before I was acquainted with 
you, I have granted favours to 

: met 
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met opem tult, nullius in- 
digui. Id imminutum, 
guod catert dolere ſolent, 
ego lætor. Fuerit mihi 
pretium, eguiſſe aliguan- 
do tua amicitis; qua a- 
pud animum meum nihil 
carius babee, Id adeo 
experirtlicet ; arma, vi- 
ros, pecuniam, poſtrema 
guiduid anime libet, ſu- 
me, utere; & quod vi- 
ves, numquam tibi reddi- 
tam gratiam putaveris ; 
ſemper apud me integra 
erit ; denique nihil me 
ſcirute fruſtra wvoles, 
Nam, ut ego exiſtumo, 
regem armis, quam muni- 
i ceutia, vinci, flagitioſum 
minus. Ceterum de Re- 
publ. veſtra, cuj us cura- 
tor huc miſſus es, paucis 
accipe. Bellum ego po- 
pulo Rom. neque feat, ne- 
que factum umguam vo- 
lui; finis meos advorſum 
armatos ar mis tutus ſum. 
1d omitto; quando vobis 
ita placet; 
vultis, cum TFugurtha 
bellum. Ego flumen Mu- 
lucham, quod inter me & 
Micipſam fuit, non egr e- 
diar, neque Fugurtham 
id intrare ſinam. Pre- 
terea, ſi quid meque vo- 


biſque dignum petiveris, 


haud repulſus abibis, 


CXIX. Ad id Sulla 
pro fe breviter, & modi- 
ce; de pace, & de com- 


gerite, uti. 
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many, upon their application for 


them, and to others without; but 


never ſtood in need of any myſelf. 
I am glad, the caſe is altered with 
me in that reſpect ; a thing which 
others are apt to be ſorry for. It 
was worth my while to ſtand in 
need of your friendſhip, to which 
I prefer nothing in the world be- 
ſides; which you may try. Take, 
uſe my arms, men, money, in 
ſhort, whatſoever you Have a mind 
to; and after all, whilſt you live, 
never think I have made you a ſuf- 
ficient requital for your favours, 
My obligation to you will ever be 
the ſame. Finally, you ſhall never 
defire any thing in my power to 
do for you, if I am but ſenſible of 
it, but you ſhall have it. For ! 
think it leſs diſhonourable for a 
Prince to be outdone in arms, than 
generoſity. But as to your repub- 
lick, whoſe affairs you have been 
ſent hither to take care of, I ſhall 


let you know my mind in a few. 


words. I never made war upon 
the Roman people, or ever ſo 
much as deſired it. I only de- 
fended my dominions with arms 
againſt an armed force. But I ſay 
no more of that. Since you are ſo 
minded, carry on a war with Ju- 
gurtha, as you pleaſe. I ſhall ne- 
ver ſtir beyond the river Mulucha, 
which was the boundary betwixt 
me and Micipſa; nor will I ever 
ſuffer Jugurtha to come within it. 
And it you have any thing further 
to demand, worthy of me and 
youſelves, you ſhall not be denied. 
CXIX. To this Sulla replied 
briefly and modeſtly, ſo far as 8 
related to himelf; but ſpoke large- 
munity 
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munibus _ multis diſ- 
ſeruit. Denique regi pa- 
teſecit; guad polliceatur, 
Senatum & populum No- 
manum, quoniam amplius 
amis valuifſent, non in 
gratia habitures; faci- 
undum aliguid, quod illo- 


tum magis, quam ſua, re- 


twlifſe videretur; id adeo 
in promiu efſe ; guoniam 
Jigurtbæ coptam habe- 
ret; quem fi Romants 


tradidifſet, fore, ut illi 


plarimum deberetur; a- 
nicitiam, fdus, Numi- 
dig portem, quam nunc 
peteret, tunc ultra aduen- 
taram. Rex prima negi- 
tate; M nitatem, cog na- 
tionem, preterea ſedus 
interveniſſe; ad boc me- 
tuere, ne Aura fide uſus 
popularium animss aver - 
teret; quets & Fugurtha 
carus, & Romani inviſi 
efjent. Denique ſœpius 
tatigatus, lenitur; & ex 
volun tate Sullæ omnia je 
facturum promittit. Cæ- 
trum ad fimulandam 
pacem, cujus Numida, 
defeſſus bello, avidiſſu- 
mus, quæ utilia viſa, 
conſtituunt. Ita, com- 
polito dolo, digrediuntur, 


- CXX. At rex poſtero 
die Aſparem, Jugurthæ 
legatum, appellat; dicit- 

ibi per Dabarem ex 
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cognitum, poſſe con- 


ly as to the public concerns, Final- 
ly, he gave the King to under- 
Hand, I hat as the Senate and peo- 
ple.of Rome had been ſucceſsful in 
the war, they would never thank 


him for what he promiſed. He 


muſt do ſomething, that might ap- 
pear to be more for their intereſt, 
than his own ; which was an eaſy 
matter for him to do, ſince he had 
Jugurtha in his power, whom, if 
he would deliver up to the Ro- 
mans, they would then be under a 
very great obligation to him ; that 
then the Roman friendſhip and al- 
lance, with the third part of Nu- 
midia, which he demanded, would 
come into him, without more a- 
do. The King, at firſt, refuſed 
over and over to comply with this 
propoſal ; alledging their relation 
both by blood and marriage, with 
the treaty of alliance that had been 


berwixt them. He was moreover ' 


afraid, he ſaid, leſt by acting fo 
treacherous a part, he ſhould: loſe 
the affections of his ſubjects, who 
all loved hs gs. and hated the 
Romans. t repeated inſtances 
to the ſame purpoſe ſoſtened him at 
laſt; and he accordingly promiſed 
to do all that Sulla deſired of him. 
But to carry on the pretente of con- 
cluding a peace that ſbould include 
Fuguriha, which he, being weary 
of the war, was very deſirous of, 
they fatile matters, as they judged 
proper for that purpoſe. And has 
ving thus laid their plot, they part. 
CXX. The following day, the 
King ſpeaks to Aſpar, and tells 
him, that he was informed from 
Sulla by Dabar , that the war 
might be. ended upon terms; hs 
dilignte 
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ditionibus bellum componi; 
quamobrem regis ſui ſen- 
tentiam exquireret. Ille 
lætus in caſtra Jugurthæ 
venit. Deinde ab illo 
cuncta edoctus, propera- 
to itinere, poſt diem 
octavum redit ad Boc- 
chum; & ei nunciat, 
Fugurtham cupere om- 
nia, que imperarentur, 


Facere; ſed Mario parum 


dere; ſæpe antea cum 
imperatoribus Romanis 
pacem conventam, fruſtra 


fuiſſe. Ceterum Bocchus, 


i ambobus conſultam, & 
ratam pacem vellet, daret 
operam, ut una ab omni- 
bus, quaſi de pace, in 
colloguium veniretur ; ibi- 
gue ſibi Sullam traderet ; 
cum talem virum in pote- 
ftate haberet, tum fore, 


uti juſſu S. P. Q. R. adus fieret ; negue hominem nobilen 
non ſua ignavia,ſed ob rempubl. in hoſtium potęſtate relictum iri. 


CXXI. Hæc Maurus 
ſecum ipſe diu volvens, 
tandem promiſit. Cæ- 
terum dolo, an vere cunc- 
tatus, parum comperi- 
mus. Sed plerumque 
regiæ voluntates, ut ve- 
hementes, ſic mobiles, 
ſepe ipſe ſibi advorſæ. 
Poſtea tempore & loco 
conſtituto, in colloquium 
uti de pace veniretur, 
Bocchus Sullam modo, 
modo Jugurthz legatum 
appellare ; benigne habe- 
re; idem ambobus polli- 
ceri. Uli pariter læti, ac 


ſpei bonæ pleni eſſę. Sed 


might learn his maſter's ſentiments 50. 
about it. He went, full of joy, ts ſui 
Fugurtha's camp, and taking his in- dec 


ſtruttions, returns with all expedi. Il bit 


tion eightdays after to Bocchus, and MW m 
telli him, that Jugurtha was ready tis 
to comply with any thing; but Il ipk 
durſt not truſt Marius; that the t 
| he had concluded with ſeveral i n 
oman commanders before him, 
they had never ſtood to. Bocchus, 
if he would provide effectually for 
them both, and make a peace to 
laſt, ſhould procure a joint con- 
ference under that pretence, and 
deliver up Sulla to him. If he had 
but ſuch a man as him in his hands, 
a treaty of peace would then be 
concluded by order of the Senate 
and people of Rome. For a man 
of his quality would never be left 
in the enemy's hands, into which 
he came, not by his own want of 
courage,but in ſerving his country, 


CXXI. The Moor muſing up- 
on this propoſal a good while, at 
a promiſed be would ; but whe- 


ther with a fraudulent Aer, or u 
incerely, I do not find. But b 
princes humours, as they arg moſtly Ml U 
very violent, ſo are they fickle, and | 
often inconſiſtent, After this, time Mt © 
and place being appointed for the ab 
conference, Bocchus one while tall d Pie 
with Sulla, another while with m. 

ugurtha's agent; treated them WM 

indly, and promiſed both the ſame Wl 
thing. They were both alike well- I u 
pleaſed, and full of hopes. But il d 
in the night before the day appoint- I 4 
ed for the conference, the Moor il Pr 
gathering bis Friends about bim, I Pr 


nocte 
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nocte ea, quæ proxuma and immediately changing his mind, 


fuit ante diem colloquio 
decretum, Maurus adhi- 
bitis amicis, ac ſtatim im- 
mutata voluntate, remo- 
tis ceteris dicitur ſecum 
ipſe multa agitaviſſe, vul- 
tu corporis pariter atque 
imo varius 3 quæ ſcili- 
et, tacente ipſo, occulta 
oris patefeci Tamen 
poſtremo Sullam arceſſi 
jubet 3 & ex ejus ſententia 
Numidæ inſidias tendit. 
Deinde, ubi dies advenit; 
& ei nunciatum eſt, Ju- 
gurtham haud procul ab- 
eſſe; cum paucis amicis, 
& Quæſtore noſtro, quaſi 
obvius honoris cauſſa, 
procedit in tumulum fa- 
cillumum viſu inſidianti- 
bus. Eodem Numida cum 
pleriſque neceſſariis ſuis 
inermis, ut dictum erat, 
accedit; ac ſtatim ſigno 
dato, undique ſimul ex 
inſidiis invaditur. Cæteri 
obtruncati; Jugurtha 
Sullæ vinctus traditur, & 
ab eo ad Marium deduc- 
tus eſt. 

CXXII. Per idem 
tempus advorſum Gallos 
ab ducibus noſtris Q. Cæ- 
pione, & M. Manlio 
male pugnatum. Quo 
metu Italia omnis contre- 
muerat. Illique, & inde 
uſque ad noſtram memo- 
ram Romani lic habuere; 
alia omnia virtuti ſuæ 
prona eſſe; cum Gallis 
pro ſalute, non pro glo- 


+ ho he had ordered all but his 


riends to withiraw, be did, they 
tell you, ruminate upon the matter 
a long time, with ſtrange altera- 
tions in his countenance, and @ 
variety of ſentiments ; which, th 
be was ſilent, was diſcoverable in 
his looks. However, at laſt he 
orders Sulla to be ſent for, and, by 
his advice, lays a plot for the Nu- 
midian, Then, as ſoon as it was 


day, and he was informed that 


TFugurtha was not far off, he, 
with a few friends, and our Quæ- 


flor, goes, under pretence of doing 


him honour, to meet him, as far 
as a hill that was in view of thoſe 
who were ordered to trepan him. 
Thither, as had been appointed, 
the Numidian came unarmed 
with a few friends. And imme- 
diately, upon a ſignal given, he 
was ſurrounded on all hands, and 


ſeized, The reſt were Killed; 


but Fugurtha was delivered in 
chains to Sulla, and by him con- 
ducted to Marius. 5 


CXXII. About the ſame time, 
our generals, 2, Cæpio and M. 
Manlius, were very x pharma 
againſt the Gauls; whith occaſion- 
ed a general conſternation through- 
out Italy. And the Romans then 
were, and from that time to this 
have been always, of opinion, 
that other wars had no difficulty 
in them; but that they fought 
with the Gauls for their very be- 
ing, not glory, But after the 
_ ria 
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ria certari. Sed poſt- 
quam bellum in Numidia 
confectum; & Jugur- 


tham vinctum adduci 


Romam nunciatum eſt; 
Marius Conſul abſens 
factus eſt; & ei decreta 
13 Gallia; iſque 

alendis Januarii magna 
gloria Conſul triumpha- 
vit. Ex ea tempeſtate 
ſpes, atque opes civitatis 
in illo ſitæ. 
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that Fugurtha was coming in 


wer in Numidia was at an end, 
and news was carried to Rane, 


chains, Marius, tho abſent, waz 
made Conſul again; and the pra. 
vince of Gaul aſſigned him ; and 
he triumphed, when Conſul, up 
the firſt of January, with great 
glory. From that time forward. 
the hopes and ſecurity of the R. 
man ſtate reſted upon him, 
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C. CAS AR E M. 


SALLUSTIo Adicriptz. 
ORATIO LI 


AD 


C. CA SAR E M, 
De Republica Ordinanda. 


J. P Or ur us R. antea obtinebat, regna atque imperia, 


fortunam dono dare, item alia, que per mortalis 
| avide cupiuntur ; quia & apud indignos ſæpe erant, 
quaſi per lubidinem data; neque cuiquam incorrupta perman- 
ferant. Sed res docuit id verum eſſe, quod in carminibus Ap- 
pius ait, Fabrum eſſe ſue guemgque fortunæ; atque in te max- 
ume, qui tantum alios prætergreſſus es, uti prius defeſſi ſint 
homines laudando facta tua, quam tu laude digna faciundo. 
Cæterum uti fabricata, fic virtute parta, quam magna indu- 
A. ſtria haberi decet ; ne incuria deformentur, aut corruant infir- 
mata. Nemo enim alteri imperium volens concedit; & 
quamvis bonus atque clemens ſit, qui plus poteſt; tamen,quia 
malo eſſe licet, formidatur. Id evenit, quia plerique rerum 
potentes perverſe conſulunt ; & eo ſe munitiores putant, quo 
ili, quibus imperitant, ne uio res ſuere. 
f 2 II. At 
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II. At contra id eniti decet; cum ipſe bonus, atque ſtrenu- 
us fig. uti quam optumis imperites. Nam peſſumũs quiſque 
aſperrime rectorem patitur. Sed tibi hoc gravius eſt quam 


ante te omnibus, armis parta componere. Bellum aliorum 
pace mollius geſſiſti; ad hoc victores prædam petunt, victi 


cives ſunt. Inter has difficultates evadendum eſt tibi; atque 
in poſterum firmanda reſpubl. non armis modo; nequt ady 
ſum hoſtes, ſed, quod multo majus, multoque aſperius eff, 
bonis pacis artibus. Ergo omnes magna mediocrique ſapientia 
res huc vocat; — quiſque optima poteſt, ut dicat. Ac mihi 
fic videtur; qualicumque modo tu victoriam compoſueris, ita 
alia omnia futura. Sed jam, quo melius, faciliuſfqueconſtitu- 
as, paucis, que me animus monet, accipe. 1 

III. Bellum tibi fuit, imperator, cum homine claro, magnis 
opibus, avido potentiæ, majore fortuna, quam ſapientia; 
quem ſicuti ſunt pauci, per ſuam injuriam ub inimici,, item 
quos affinitas, aut alia neceſſitudo traxit. Nam particeps do- 
minationis neque ſuit quiſquam; neque, ſi pati potuiſſet, or- 
bis terrarum bello concuſſus foret. Cætera multitudo vulęi, 
more magis quam judicio, poſt alius alium, quaſi prudentio- 
rem, ſecuti. Per idem tempus maledictis iniquiorum occu- 
pandz reipubl. in ſpem adducti homines, quibus omnia pro- 
bro ac luxuria polluta erant, ooncurrere in caſtra tua; & aperte 
quietis mortem, rapinas, poſtremo omnia, quæ corruptus 
animus jubebat, minitari. ö 

IV. Ex quis magna pars, ubi neque creditum condonare, 
neque te civibus, ſicuti hoſtibus, - uti vident, defluxere; pauci 
reſtitere, quibus majus otium in caſtris, quam Romæ, futurum 
erat; tanta vis creditorum impendebat. Sed ob eaſdem cauſ- 
fas, immane dictu eſt; quanti, & quam multi mortales poſtea 
ad Pompejum diſceſſerint; eoque per omne tempus belli quali 
ſacro, atque inſpoliato fano debitores uſi. Igitur, quoniam 
tibi victori de bello, atque pace, agitandum eſt; hoc uti civi- 
liter deponas, illa ut quam juſtiſſima, & diuturna ſit; de te 
ipſo primum, quia compoſiturus es, quod optimum factu eſt, 
exiſtima. Equidem ego cuncta imperia crudelia, magęis acer- 
ba, quam diuturna, arbitror, neque quemquam a multis me- 
tuendum eſſe, quin ad eum ex multis formido recidat; eam 
vitam bellum æternum & anceps gerere; quoniam neque ad- 
verſus, neque ab tergo, aut lateribus tutus ſis, ſemper in peri- 
culo, aut metu agites. 

V. Contra qui benignitate, & clementia, imperium tem- 
peravere, his læ ta & candida omnia viſa, etiam hoſtes equiores, 
quam aliis cives. An qui me his dictis corruptorem victoriæ 
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tus, nimiſque: in victos bona voluntate prædicent? Scilicer 
quod ea, quãs extetnis natiombus, fatura Koſtibus, noſque ma- 
ſoreſque noſkri ſœpe tribuere, ea civibus danda arbitror; neque 
barbaro ritu cede cædem, & ſanguine ſanguinem expiandum. 
An illa, quæ paullo ante hoc beſlum in Cn. Pompejum vic- 


toriamque Sulſanam inerepabantur, oblivio abſtulit; interſecit 


Domitinm; Carbonem, Brutum, alios item non armatos, 
neque in proelio belli jure, ſed poſt ea ſupplices per ſummum 
ſoeſus interfectos; plebem Romanam in villa publica pecoris 
modo conciſfam. 

VI. Heu quam illa occulta civium funera, & repentinæ 
cædes in parentum, aut liberorum ſinum, fuga mulierum, & 
puerorum, vaſtatio domorum ! ante partam a te victoriam 
omiſia ſæva, atque crudelia erant. Ad quæ te illi idem hor- 


tantur; & ſcilicet id certatum effe utrius veſtrum arbitrio, in- 


juriæ flerent; neque receptam, ſed captam a te remp. & ea 
cauſſa exercitus ſtipendiis confectis; optimos, & veterrimos 


omnium adverſum fratres, parenteſque, alii liberos armis con- 


tendere; ut ex alienis malis deterrimi mortales ventri atque 
profundæ libidini ſumtus quærerent; atque eſſent opprobria 
victoriæ; quorum flagitiis commacularetur bonorum laus. 
VII. Neque enim te præterire puto, quali quiſque eorum 
more aut modeſtia, etiam tum dubia victoria, ſeſe geſſerit; 


quoque modo in belli adminiſtratione ſcorta, aut convivia, ' 


exercuerint — 6 Apo tas ne per otium quidem tales 


voluptates ſihe dedecòre attigerit. De bello ſatis dictum. De 


pace firmanda quoniam tuque, & omnis tut agitatis; primum 


id, quæſo, conſidera, quale id ſit, de quo conſultas; ita, 
bonis, maliſque dimotis, patenti via ad verum perges. Ego ſic 
exiſtumo, quoniam orta omnia iritereunt, qua tempeſtate ur- 
bi Romanæ fatum excidii adventarit ; cives cum civibus ma- 
nus conſerturos; ita defeſſos, & exſangues regi, aut nation 


prædæ futuros. Aliter non orbis terrarum, neque cunctæ 


gentes conglobatæ, movere, aut contundere queunt hoc im- 
perium. Firmanda igitur ſunt concordiæ bona & diſcordie 
mala expellenda. | 
VIII. Id ita eveniet, ſi ſumtuum, & rapinarum licentiam 
demſeris; non ad vetera inſtituta revocans, quæ jam pridem 
corruptis moribus, ludibrio ſunt; ſed ſi ſuam cuique rem fa- 
miliarem finem ſumtuum ſtatueris; quoniam his inceſſit mos, 


ut homines adoleſcentuli, ſua, atque aliena conſumere, nihil 


lubidini, atque aliis rogantibus denegare, pulcherrumum pu- 


tent; eam virtutem, & magnitudinem animi, pudorem, at- 


que modeſtiam pro ſocordia æſtiment. Ergo animus ferox, 
| prava 
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prava via ingreſſus, ubi conſueta non ſuppetunt, fertur accen- 


ſus in ſocios modo, modo in cives; movit compoſita, & res 
novas veteribus acquirit. Quare tollendus fenerator in poſte- 
rum, uti ſuas quiſque res curemus; ea vera, atque ſimplex 
via eſt magiſtratum populo, non creditori, gerere ; & magni- 
tudinem animi in addendo , non demendo reipubl. oſtendere. 
IX. Atque ego ſcio, quam aſpera hc res in principio futu- 
ra fit, præſertim iis, qui fe in victoria licentius liberiuſque, 
quam artius, futuros credebant; quorum ſi ſaluti potius, 
quam lubidini, conſules; illoſque noſque & ſocios in pace fir- 
ma conſtitues. Si eadem ſtudia, arteſque juventuti erunt ; 
næ iſta egregia tua fama ſimul cum urbe Roma brevi concidet. 
Poſtremo ſapientes pacis cauſſa bellum gerunt, laborem f 
otii ſuſtentant. Niſi illam firmam efficis, vinci, an viciſſe, 
quid retulit? Quare capeſſe per deos rempubl. & omnia aſpera, 
uti ſoles, pervade. Namque aut tu mederi potes; aut omit- 
tenda eſt cura omnibus. Neque quiſquam te ad crudeles pce- 
nas, aut acerba judicia, invocat, quibus civitas vaſtatur magis, 
quam corrigitur, ſed uti pravas artes, malaſque lubidines, ab 


juventute prohibeas. 


X. Ea vera clementia erit conſuluiſſe, ne immerito cives 
patria expellerentur; retinuiſſe ab ſtultitia, & falſis voluptati- 
bus; pacem concordiamque ſtabiliviſſe; non, ſi flagitiis obſe- 
cutus, delicta perpeſſus, præſens gaudium cum mox futuro 
malo conceſſeris. Ac mihi animus, quibus rebus alii timent, 
maxume fretus eſt, negotii magnitudine; & quia tibi terræ, 
& maria ſimul omnia componenda ſunt, (quippe res parvas 
tantum ingenium attingere nequit) magnæ curæ magna mer- 
ces eſt. Igitur provideas oportet, uti plebes, largitionibus, 
& publico frumento, corrupta, habeat negotia ſua, quibus ab 
malo publico detineatur; juventus probitati, & induſtriæ, non 
ſumtibus, neque divitiis, ſtudeat. Id ita eveniet, ſi pecuniæ, 
quæ maxuma omnium pernicies eſt uſum, atque decus 
demſeris. | 

XI. Nam ſæpe ego cum animo meo reputans, quibus 
quiſque rebus clariſſumi viri magnitudinem inveniſſent; que 
res populos nationesve magnis auctoribus auxiſſent; ac dein- 
de quibus cauſſis ampliſſuma regna & imperia corruiſſent; ea- 
dem ſemper bona atque mala reperiebam, omniſque victores 
divitias contempſiſſe, & victos cupiviſſe. Neque aliter quiſ- 
quam extollere ſeſe, & divina mortalis attingere poteſt, niſi, 
omiſſis pecuniæ & corporis gaudiis, animo indulgens, non aſ- 
ſentando, neque concupita præbendo, perverſam gratiam 
gralificans ; fed in labore, patientia, boniſque procoptis, 
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factis fortibus exercitando. Nam domum aut villam exſtrue- 
re, eamque ſignis, aulzis, aliiſque operibus exornare, & om- 
nia potius, quam ſemet, viſendum efficere; id eſt, non divi- 
tias decori habere, ſed ipſum illis flagitio eſſe. 

XII. Porro ii, quibus bis die ventrem onerare, nullam 
noctem fine ſcorto quieſcere mos eſt; ubi animum, quem 
dominari decebat, ſervitio oppreſſere; nequicquam eo poſtea 
hebeti, atque claudo pro exercito uti volunt. Nam impru- 
dentia pleraque, & ſe præcipitant. Verum hec & omnia ma- 
la pariter cum honore pecuniz deſinent, fi neque magiſtra- 
tus, neque alia vulgo cupienda, venalia erunt. Ad hoc pro- 
videndum eſt, quonam modo Italia atque provinciz tutiores 
ſint; id quod factu haud obſcurum eft. Nam iidem omnia 
yaſtant, ſuas deſerendo domos, & per injuriam alienas occu- 
pando, Item ne, ut adhuc, militia injuſta aut inæqualis fit ; 
cum alii triginta, pars nullum ſtipendium faciet ; & frumen- 
tum id, quod antea premium ignaviæ fuit, per municipia & 
colonias illis dare conveniet, cum ſtipendits emeritis domos 
reverterint. Quæ reipublicæ neceſſaria, tibique glorioſa ratus 
ſum, quam pauciſſumis abſolvi. 

XIII. Non pejus videtur, pauca nunc de facto meo diſſere- 
re. Plerique mortales ad judicandum ſatis ingenii habent, aut 
ſimulant; veruntamen ad reprehendenda aliena facta, aut dicta 
ardet omnibus animus; vix ſatis apertum os, aut lingua prom- 
ta videtur, que meditata pectore evolvat; quibus me ſubjec- 
tum haud pœnitet, magis reticuiſſe pigeret. Nam five hac, 
ſeu meliore alia via perges; a me quidem pro virili parte dic- 
tum, & adjutum fuerit. Reliquum eſt, optare, uti, quæ 
on placuerint, ea dii immortales approbent, beneque evenire 
mant. 
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T. 0: 10 ego, quam difficile, atque aſperum factu fit, 


conſilium dare regi, aut imperatori; poſtremo cui- 

quam mortali, cujus opes in excelſo ſunt ; quippe 
cum & illis conſultorum copiæ adſint; neque de futuro quiſ- 
quam fatis callidus, ſatiſque prudens fit. Quinetiam ſæpe 
prava magis, quam bona conſilia proſpere eveniunt; qua 
pleraſque res fortuna ex lubidine ſua agitat. Sed mihi ſtudium 
fuit adoleſcentulo rempublicam capeſſere; atque in ea cognoſ- 
cenda multam, magnamque curam habui; non ita, uti ma- 
giſtratum modo caperem, quem multi malis artibus adepti 
erant; fed etiam uti rempubl. domi, militiæ, quantumque 
armis, viris, opulentia poſſet, cognitum haberem. Itaque 
mihi multa cum animo agitanti conſilium ſuit, famam, mo- 
deſtiamque meam poſt tuam dignitatem habere, & cujus rei 
lubet periculum facere, dum quid tibi ex eo gloriæ accederet. 


Idque non temere, neque ex fortuna, tua decrevi; ſed quia in 


te, præter cæteras, artem unam egregie mirabilem comperi, 
ſemper tibi majorem in adverſis, quam in ſecundis rebus ani- 
mum eſſe. Sed per cœteros mortales illa res clarior eſt, quod 
prius deſeſſi ſint homines laudando atque admirando munif- 
centiam tuam, quam tu faciendo, quæ gloria digna eſſent. 

II. Equidem mihi decretum eſt, nihil tam ex alto reperiti 
poſſe, quod non cogitanti tibi in promtu fit. Neque ego, 
quæ viſa ſunt, de rep. tibi ſcripſi, quia mihi conſilium, atque 
ingenium meum amplius æquo probaretur; ſed inter labores 
militiæ, interque prœlia, victorias, imperium, ſtatui admo- 
nendum te de negotiis urbanis. Namque tibi ſi id modo in 
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pectore conſilii eſt, uti te ab inimicorum impetu vindices, 
quoque modo contra adverſum Conſulem beneficia populi re- 
tineas; indigna virtute tua cogitas. Sin in te ille animus eſt, 
ui jam a principio nobilitatis factionem diſturbavit; plebem 
Fn. ex gravi ſervitute in libertatem reſtituit ; in prætura 
inimicorum arma inermis disjecit ; domi militiæque tanta, & 
tam præclara facinora fecit, uti ne inimici quidem queri quid- 
quam audeant, niſi de magnitudine tua; quin accipe tu ea, 
quæ dicam de ſumma republ. que profecto aut vera invenies, 
aut certe haud procul a vero. | 
III. Sed quoniam Cn. Pompejus aut animi pravitate, aut 
quia nihil maluit, quam quod tibi obeſſet, ita lapſus eſt, ut 
hoſtibus tela in manus jaceret ; quibus ille rebus rempubl. con- 
turbavit, eiſdem tibi reſtituenda eſt. Primum omnium, ſum- 
mam poteftatem moderandi, de vectigalibus, ſumtibus, judi- 
cis, ſenatoribus paucis tradidit ; plebem Romanam, cujus 
antea ſumma poteſtas erat, ne ow quidem legibus in ſervi- 
tute reliquit. Judicia tametſi, ſicut antea, tribus ordinibus 
tradita ſunt ; tamen iidem illi factioſi regunt, dant, adimunt, 
quz lubet, innocentes circumveniunt ; ſuos ad honorem ex- 
IV. Non facinus, non probrum, aut flagitium obſtat, quo 
minus magiſtratus capiant; quod commodum eſt, trahunt, 
rapiunt ; poſtremo, tanquam urbe capta, lubidine, ac licen- 
tia ſua, pro legibus utuntur. Ac me quidem mediocris dolor 
angeret, ſi virtute partam victoriam more ſuo per ſervitium 
exercerent. Sed homines inertiſſumi, quorum omnis vis, 
virtuſque in lingua ſita eſt, forte, atque alterius ſocordia do- 
minationem oblatam inſolentes agitant. Nam, quæ ſeditio, 
ac diſſenſio civilis tot tamque illuſtres familias ab ſtirpe ever- 
tit? aut quorum umquam victoria animus tam præceps, 
tamque immoderatus fuit? L. Sulla, cui omnia in victoria 
lege belli licuerunt, tametſi ſupplicio hoſtium partes ſuas mu- 
niri intelligebat ; tamen, paucis interfectis, cæteros beneficio, 
uam metu, retinere maluit. At hercule nunc cum Catone, 
Domitio, cæteriſque ejuſdem factionis, quadraginta ſena- 
tores, multi præterea cum ſpe bona adoleſcentes, ſicuti ho- 
ſtiæ, mactati ſunt; cum interea importuniſſuma genera ho- 
minum tot miſerorum civium ſanguine ſatiari nequiere; non 
orbi liberi, non parentes exacta ætate, non gemitus virorum, 
luctus mulierum immanem eorum animum inflexit; quin, 
acerbius in dies male faciendo, ac dicundo, dignitate alios, 
alios civitate everſum ierent. e 
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V. Nam, quid ego de te dicam, cujus contumeliam ho- 
mines ignaviſlumi vita ſua commutare volunt, ſi liceat ? ne- 
que illis tantæ voluptati eſt (tameth inſperantibus accidit) do- 
minatio, quanto mœrori tua dignitas; quin optatius habent, 
ex tua calamitate periculum libertatis facere, quam per te po- 
puli R. imperium maxumum ex magno fieri. Quo magis ti- 
bi etiam atque etiam animo proſpiciendum eſt, quonam mo- 
do rem ſtabilias, communiaſque. Mihi quidem quæ mens 
ſuppetit, eloqui non dubitabo. Cæterum tui erit ingenii pro- 
bare, quæ vera, atque utilia factu putes. In duas partes ego 
civitatem diviſam arbitror, ſicut a majoribus accepi, in patres, 
& plebem. Antea in patribus ſumma auctoritas erat, vis 
multo maxuma in plebe. | es 

VI. Itaque fzpius in civitate ſeceſſio fuit; ſemperque no- 
bilitatis opes deminutæ ſunt, & jus populi amplificatum. Sed 
plebes eo libere agitabat; quia nullius potentia ſuper leges erat; 
neque divitiis, aut ſuperbia, ſed bona fama, factiſque fortibus 
nobilis ignobilem anteibat; humillimus quiſque in armis, aut 
militia, nullius honeſtæ rei egens, ſatis ſibi, ſatiſque patriæ 
erat. Sed, ubi eos paullatim expulſos agris, inertia, atque 
inopia incertas domos habere ſubegit; cœpere alienas opes pe 
tere, libertatem ſuam cum republica venalem habere. Ita 
paullatim populus, qui dominus cunctis gentibus imperitabat, 
dilapſus eſt; & pro communi imperio, privatim fibi quiſque 
ſervitutem peperit. Hæc igitur multitudo primum malis mo- 
ribus imbuta, deinde in artes, vitaſque varias diſpalata, nullo 

modo inter fe congruens, parum mihi quidem idonea videtur 

ad capeſſendam rempubl. | 
VII. Czterum, additis novis civibus, magna me ſpes te- 
net, fore, ut omnes expergiſcantur ad libertatem; quippe 
cum illis libertatis retinendæ, tum his fervitutis amittendz 
cura orietur. Hos ego cenſeo, permixtos cum veteribus no- 
vos, in coloniis conſtituas; ita & res militaris opulentior erit, 
& plebes bonis negotiis impedita malum publicum facere deli- 
net. Sed non inſcius, neque imprudens ſum, cum ea res 
agetur; que ſœvitia, quæque tempeſtates hominum nobilium 
futuræ ſint, cum indignabuntur omnia funditus miſceri, anti- 
quis civibus hanc ſervitutem imponi, regnum denique ex l- 
bera civitate futurum, ubi unius munere multitudo ingens in 
civitatem pervenerit. Equidem ego fic apud animum meum 
ſtatuo, malum facinus in ſe admittere, qui incommodo rei- 
publ. gratiam fibi conciliet. Ubi bonum publicum etiam pri- 
vatim uſui eſt; id vero dubitare aggredi, ſocordiæ, atque ig- 
naviæ duco. M. Livio Druſo ſemper conſilium fuit, » - 
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bunatu ſumma ope niti pro nobilitate ; neque ullam rem in 
principio agere intendit, niſi illi auctores fierent. Sed homi- 
nes factioſi, quibus dolus, atque malitia, fide cariora erant, 
ubi intellexerunt, per unum hominem maxumum beneficium 
multis mortalibus dari; videlicet & ſibi quiſque conſcius, 
malo atque infido animo eſſe, de M. Livio Druſo juxta, ac 
ſe, exiſtimaverunt. Itaque metu, ne per tantam gratiam 
ſolus rerum potiretur, contra eam nixi, ſua ipſius conſilia di- 
ſturbaverunt. 

VIII. Quo tibi, imperator, majore cura fideque amici, & 
multa præſidia paranda ſunt. Hoſtem adverſum opprimere, 
ſtrenuo homini haud difficile eſt; occulta pericula neque face- 
re, neque vitare, bonis in promptu eſt. Igitur, ubi eos in 
civitatem adduxeris; quoniam quidem revocata plebes erit, 
in ea re maxume animum exercitato, uti colantur boni mo- 
res; concordia inter veteres, & novos coaleſcat. Sed multo 
maxumum bonum patriæ civibus, tibi, liberis, poſtremo hu- 
manæ genti, pepereris, ſi ſtudium pecuniæ aut ſuſtuleris, aut, 
quoad res feret, minueris. Aliter neque privata res, neque 
publica, neque domi, neque militiæ, regi poteſt. Nam ubi 
cupido divitiarum invaſit; neque diſciplina, neque artes bo- 
næ, neque ingenium ullum ſatis pollet; quin animus magis, 
aut minus mature, poſtremo tamen ſuccumbit. Sæpe jam 
audivi, qui reges, quæ civitates, & nationes, per opulentiam 
magna imperia amiſerint, quæ per virtutem inopes ceperant, 
id adeo haud mirandum eſt. Nam ubi bonus deteriorem di- 
vitiis magis clarum, magiſque acceptum videt; primo æſtuat, 
multaque in pectore volvit; ſed ubi gloria honorem magis in 
dies, virtutem opulentia vincit; animus ad voluptatem a ve- 
ro deficit. | 

IX. Quippe gloria induſtria alitur ; ubi eam demſeris, ipſa 
per ſe virtus amara, atque aſpera eſt. Poſtremo, ubi divitiæ 
claræ habentur, ibi omnia bona vilia ſunt, fides, probitas, 
pudor, pudicitia. Nam ad virtutem una, & ardua via eſt ; 
ad pecuniam, qua cuique lubet, nititur ; & malis, & bonis 
rebus ea creatur. Ergo in primis auctoritatem pecuniæ de- 
mito ; neque, de capite, neque de honore ex copiis quiſquam 
magis, aut minus judicaverit; fi neque prætor, neque con- 
ſul, ex opulentia, verum ex dignitate creetur. Sed de ma- 
giſtratu facile populi judicium fir. Judices a paucis probari, 
regnum eſt; ex pecunia legi, inhoneſtum. Quare omnes 
primæ claſſis judicare placet, ſed numero plures, quam judi- 
cant. Neque Rhodios, neque alias civitates umquam ſuo- 
rum judiciorum pœnituit; ubi promiſcue dives, & pauper, 
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ut cuique fors tulit, de maxumis rebus juxta, ac de minumis 
diſceptat. Sed de magiſtratibus creandis haud mihi quidem 
abſurde placet lex, quam C. Gracchus in tribunatu promul- 
gaverat; ut ex conſuſis quinque claſſibus ſorte centuriæ voca- 
rentur. Ita coæquati dignitate, pecunia, virtute anteire 
alius alium properabit. Hæc ego magna remedia contra divi- 
tias ſtatuo. Nam perinde omnes res laudantur, atque appe- 
tuntur, ut earum rerum uſus eſt; malitia præmiis exercetur, 
X. Ubi ea demſeris, nemo omnium gratuito malus eſt. 
Cœæterum avaritia bellua fera, immanis, intoleranda eft ; quo 
intendit, oppida, agros, fana, atque domos, vaſtat ; divina 
cum humanis permiſcet; neque exercitus, neque mœnia ob- 
ſtant, quo minus vi ſua penetret 3 fama, pudicitia, liberis, 
patria, atque parentibus cunctos mortales ſpoliat. Verum, 
ſi pecuniæ decus ademeris ; magna illa vis avaritiæ facile bonis 
moribus vincetur. Atque hc ita ſeſe habere, tametſi omnes 
æqui, atque iniqui memorent; tamen tibi cum factione no- 
bilitatis haud mediocriter certandum eſt ; cujus hi dolum cave- 
ris, alia omnia in proclivi erunt. Nam hi, ſi virtute fatis 
valerent, magis æmuli bonorum, quam invidi, eſſent. Quia 
deſidia, & inertia, & ſtupor eos, atque torpedo, invaſit; 
ſtrepunt, obtrectant, alienam famam bonam ſuum dedecus 
exiſtumant. Sed, quid ego plura, quaſi de ignotis memo- 
rem? M. Bibuli fortitudo, atque animi vis, in conſulatum 
erupit; hebes lingua, magis malus, quam callidus ingenio. 
Quid ille audeat, cui conſulatus maxumum imperium maxu- 
mo dedecori fuit? An L. Domitii magna vis eſt, cujus nul- 
lum membrum a flagitio aut facinore vacat? lingua vana, 
manus cruentæ, pedes fugaces; quæ honeſte nominari ne- 
queant, inhoneſtiſſuma. 

XI. Unius tamen M. Catonis ingenium verſutum, lo- 
quax, callidum haud contemno. Parantur hæc diſciplina 
Græcorum. Sed virtus, vigilantia, labos, apud Græcos 
nulla ſunt. Quippe, qui domi libertatem ſuam per inertiam 
amiſerunt; cenſeſne eorum præceptis, imperium haberi poſ- 
fe? Reliqui de factione ſunt inertiſſumi nobiles; in quibus, 
ficut in ſtatua, præter nomen, nihil eſt additamenti. L. 
Poſthumius, & M. Favonius, mihi videntur quaſi magnæ 
navis ſupervacua onera eſſe, ubi ſalvi pervenere, uſui ſunt; h 
quid adverſi coortum eſt, de illis potiſſumum jactura fit, quia 
pretii minumi ſunt. Nunc quoniam, ficut mihi videor, de 
plebe renovanda, corrigendaque diflerui ; de ſenatu, que tibi 
agenda videntur, dicam. Poſtquam mihi ætas ingeniumque 
adolevit, haud ferme armis, atque equis, corpus exercui, fed 
| anl- 
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animum in litteris agitavi; quod natura firmius erat, id in la- 
boribus habui. Atque ego in ea vita multa legendo, atque 
audiendo ita comperi, omnia regna, civitates, nãtiones uſque 
eo proſperum imperium habuiſſe, dum apud eos vera conftlia 
yaluerunt; ubicumque gratia, timor, voluptas, ea corrupe- 
te; poſt paullo imminutæ opes, deinde ademtum imperium, 
poſtremo fervitus impoſita eſt. 

XII. Equidem ego fic apud animum meum ſtatue ; cui- 
cumque in ſua civitate amplior, illuſtriorque locus, quim aliis 
eſt, ei magnam curam eſſe republ. Nam cæteris, ſalva urbe, tan- 
tummodo libertas tuta eſt; qui per virtutem ſibi divitias, de- 


cus, honorem pepererunt; ubi paullum inclinata reſpubl. agi- 


tari cœpit, multiplicitur animus curis, atque laboribus fatiga- 
tur; aut gloriam, aut libertatem, aut rem familiarem deten- 
ſat; omnibus locis adeſt, feſtinat; quanto in ſecundis rebus 
florentior fuit, tanto in adverſis aſperius magi:que anxie agitat. 
Igitur ubi plebes ſenatui, ſicuti corpus animo, obedit, ejuſque 
conſulta exſequitur; patres conſilio valere decet, populo ſu- 
pervacanea eſt calliditas. Itaque majores noſtri cum bellis 
aſperrimis premerentur, equis, viris, pecunia amiſſa, nunquam 
defeſh ſunt armati de imperio certare. Non inopia ærarii, non 
vis hoſttum, non adverſa res ingentem eorum 2nimum ſubegit; 
quin, quæ virtute ceperant, ſimul cum anima retinerent. 
Atque ea magis fortibus conſiliis, quam bonis prœliis, patrata 
ſunt. Quippe apud illos una reſpubl. erat, ei omnes conſu- 
lebant ; factio contra hoſtes parabatur ; corpus atque ingenium, 
patriæ, non ſuæ quiſque potentiæ, exercitabat. 

XIII. At hoc tempore contra homines nobilis, quorum 
animos ſocordia, atque ignavia, invaſit, ignari laboris, hoſti- 
um, militiæ, domi factione inſtructi, per ſuperbiam cunctis 
gentibus moderantur. Itaque patres, quorum conſilio antea du- 


bia reſpubl. ſtabiliebatur, oppreſſi, ex aliena libidine huc atque 


illuc fluctuantes agitantur; interdum alia, deinde alia decer- 
nunt; ut eorum, qui dominantur, fimultas ac arrogantia fert, 
ita bonum malumque publicum exiſtumant. Quod fi aut 
libertas æqua omnium, aut ſententia obſcurior eſſet; majori- 
bus opibus reſpubl. & minus potens nobilitas eflet. Sed quo- 
niam coæquari gratiam omnium difficile eſt; quippe cum illis 
majorum virtus partam reliquerit gloriam, dignitatem, cliente- 


las; cœtera multitudo pleraque inſcia; fit ſententia eorum a 


meta libera. Ita occulto fibi quifque alterius potentia carior 
ent. Libertas juxta bonis, & malis, ftrenuis, atque ignavis 
Optabilis eſt. Verum eam pleraque metu deſerunt, ſtultiſhmi 
mortales; quod in certamine dubium eſt, quorſum 
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id per inertiam in ſe, quaſi victi, recipiunt. Igitur duabus re- 
bus confirmari poſſe ſenatum puto; ſi numero auctus per ta- 
bellam ſententiam ſeret. Xl | 
XIV. Tabella obtentui erit, quo magis animo libero facere 
audeat; in multitudine, & præſidii plus, & uſus amplior eſt, 
Nam fere, his tempeſtatibus, alii judiciis publicis, alii privatis 
ſuis atque amicorum negotiis implicati, haud ſane reipubl, con- 
filiis adfuerunt ; neque eos magis occupatio, quam ſuperba 
imperia diſtinuere. Homines nobiles cum paucis ſenatoriis, 
quos additamenta factionis habent, quæcumque libuit probare, 
reprehendere, decernere, ea, utilibido tulit, fecere. Verum 
ubi, numero ſenatorum aucto, per tabellam ſententiæ dicen- 
tur; nz illi ſuperbiam ſuam dimittent, ubi iis obediendum 
erit, quibus antea crudeliſſume imperitabant. Forſitan, im- 
perator, perlectis litteris deſideres, quem numerum ſenatorum 
fieri placeat; quoque modo is in multa, & varia officia diſtri- 
buatur; & quoniam judicia primæ claſſis mittenda putem, 
quæ deſcriptio, qui numerus in quoque genere futurus ſit. Ea 
mihi omnia generatim deſcribere haud difficile factu fuit ; ſed 
prius laborandum viſum eſt de ſumma conſilii, idque tibi pro- 
bandum verum eſſe. Si hoc itinere uti decreveris, cætera in 
promtu erunt. Volo ego conſilium meum prudens, maxi- 
meque uſui eſſe. Nam ubicunque tibi res proſpere cedet, ibi 
mihi bona fama eveniet. Sed me illa magis cupido exercet, 
uti quocumque modo, & quamprimum reſpubl. adjuvetur. 
Libertatem gloria cariorem habeo, atque ego te oro, hortor- 
que, ne clariſſumus imperator, Gallica gente ſubacta, populi 
ſummum atque invictum imperium tabeſcere vetuſtate, 
ac per ſummam diſcordiam dilabi, patiaris. Profecto, fi id 
accidat, neque tibi nox, neque dies curam animi ſedaverit, 
quin inſomniis exercitus, furibundus, atque amens alienata 
mente feraris. Namque mihi pro vero conſtat, omnium 
mortalium vitam divino numine inviſi; neque bonum, ne- 
que malum facinus cujuſquam pro nihilo haberi; ſed ex na- 
tura diverſa præmia bonos, maloſque ſequi. Interea forte ea 
taidius procedunt; ſuus cuique animus ex conſcientia ſpem 
ræbet. | 
4 XV. Quod fi tecum patria, atque parentes poſſent loqui, 
ſcilicet hæc tibi dicerent ; O Cæſar, nos te genuimus fortiſ- 
ſumi viri, in optuma urbe, decus, præſidiumque nobis, hoſti- 
bus terrorem. Quæ multis laboribus, & periculis ceperamus, 
ca tibi naſcenti cum anima ſimul tradidimus, patriam maxi- 
mam in terris; domum, familiamque in patria clariſſumam, 
præterea bonas artes, honeſtas divitias ; poſtremo omnia * 
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neſtamenta pacis, & præmia belli. Pro his ampliſſumis beneficiis 
non flagitium a te, neque malum facinus, petimus; ſed uti 
libertatem everſam reſtituas. Qua re patrata, profecto per gen- 
tes omnes fama virtutis tuæ volitabit. Namque hac tempeſtate, 
tametſi domi, militiæque præclara facinora egiſti; tamen 
gloria tua cum multis viris fortibus æqualis eſt; ſi vero urbem 
ampliſſumo nomine, & maxumo imperio, prope jam ab oc- 
caſu reſtitueris; quis te clarior, quis major in terris fuerit? 
Quippe ſi morbo jam, aut fato huic imperio ſecus accidat; cui 
dubium eſt, quin per orbem terrarum vaſtitas, bella, cædes 
oriantur? Quod ſi tibi vana lubido fuerit, patriæ, parentibus 
gratificandi; poſtero tempore republ. reſtituta, ſuper omnis 


mortalis gloria agnita, tuaque unius mors vita clarior erit. Nam 


vivos interdum fortuna, ſzpe invidia, fatigat ; ubi anima na- 
turæ ceſſit, demtis obtrectationibus ipſa ſe virtus magis ma- 
giſque extollit. Quæ mihi utilia factu viſa ſunt, quæque tibi 
uſui fore credidi; quam pauciſſumis potui, perſcriph. Cæte- 
rum deos immortales obteſtor, uti, quocumque modo ages, ea 
res tibi, reique publicæ proſpere eveniat. 
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